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PREFACE. 


Tae system adopted by Dr. Bullions in his series of Grammars 
is so well known, that it requires no lengthy explanation now. His 
view was, that while all efforts should be made by the teacher and 
by the writer of text-books, to make pupils understand the princi- 
ples of what they were taught, it was still of the greatest advantage 
that the main facts of the subject should be presented in such a way 
that they might readily be committed to memory, and that thus. 
young persons should easily be furnished with a succinet and scien- ° 
tific statement of the chief doctrines imparted to them, expressed in 
& more compendious and logical form than they could be expected 
to frame for themselves. In this edition of Dr. Bulltions’ Latin 
Grammar, this fundamental conception of the proper way of pre- 
senting the subject has been in no degree departed from. In the 
subordinate treatment of the subject, however, some alterations have 
been made, which the Editor hopes may be thought improvements, 
and which he must now briefly particularize. 

1. Instead of marking the quantity of the penultimate syllables 
only, the quantity of all the syllables in the Latin words has been 
indicated without overloading the text with marks, by the plan of 
marking the long vowels only, leaving it to be understood that all 
the unmarked vowels, which are by far the most numerous, are 
short. Hf this matter is systematically attended to, pupils will have 
learned a large part of the facts of Prosody before they come to 
study that portion of the Grammar; and the same plan may be 
adopted with great effect in all written exercises, if Teachers will 
insist on their scholars marking all the long vowels in the words 
they use. 
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2. In the Declensions and Oonjugations, the terminations, or 
flectional endings, have been printed in dark letters, thus making 
very obvious to the eye the distinction between the radical and the 
formative part of each inflected word. 

8. In the discussion of the separate Declensions, the matter has 
been considerably redistributed, in order that facts of a similar kind 
may be brought in juxtaposition: and throughout the book the 
most important words in each paragraph have been printed in dark 
letters, to serve as a kind of heading or key to the contents of the 
section, and to render it easy for the eye to catch the particular 
statement it is in search of. 

4, In the treatment of all inflected words, attention has been 
called to the stems or uninflected forms, from which the several cases 
or persons are made. Though the Editor is himself convinced that 
it is the best as well as the most scientific way to teach pupils to 
remember the stem, and not the nominative case or first person sin- 
gular, as representing the word denuded of all its accidental moditfi- 
cations, he has not ventured to do more in this direction than to 
give such teachers as may agree with him an opportunity of carry- 
ing out this system. For the rest, the Declensions and Conjugations 
are presented and distinguished in the customary manner. | 

5. The subject of the Third Declension has been much more fully 
treated than in former editions ef the Grammar. In this, more than 
elsewhere, the immense advantage of the stem-system is perceptible. 
But the far greater number of words declined at length must 
prove advantageous to all, whether they work on that system or in 
the ordinary method. The facts in regard to irregular nouns of this 
Declension have been classified in a way somewhat novel, which it - 
is hoped will facilitate their being learned. The rules for Gender, 
with the numerous exceptions under them, have been, for the same 
reason, given in memorial verses, which can readily be learned by 
heart, and thus become a permanent possession of the scholar. 

6. A large amount of matter, on the uses of the Pronouns and 
the Moods and Tenses of the Verb, has been redistributed and in- 
serted in its proper place in the Syntax. 

7. In the Conjugations, the Passive Voice has been printed on 
the pages opposite to those containing the Active Voice; not, of 
course, that they may be learned simultaneously, but that when the 
Passive Voice is to be learned, the contrast between it and the 
Active, in form and meaning, may be readily seen. 
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8. The conjugation of the Verb has been subjected to an elabo- 
rate analysis, which will, it is hoped, render the whole subject one 
of scientific interest, as well as greatly facilitate its thorough com- 
prehension. Here, again, the atility of the stem-system is shown: 
and the Editor is convinced that if Teachers who are fortunate 
enough to have intelligent and earnest pupils will use the tables on 
pp. 184-187, to impart the conjugations, before giving them the 
same conjugations to learn in the ordinary way, they will be amazed 
at the clearness and the rapidity with which the whole subject will 
be mastered. 

; 9. The list of verbs irregular in the formation of their principal 
parts has been entirely rewritten, in order to classify the verbs ac- 
cording to the way in which the perfect tense is formed. 

10. A chapter on the derivation and composition of words has 
been added, in which will be found the various remarks occurring 
in different places in former editions, with much new matter. 

11. In treating the Syntax, the Rules have been left nearly as 
they are in the last edition; bat the matter has been considerably 
altered in arrangement, in order that the various uses of each case 
may be found in one place. The Examples of construction which 
were heretofore given without translation, have been rendered into 
English. The whole subject of the verb has been rewritten, and itis 
hoped simplified, by a much more minute subdivision of its parts, and 
by the use of convenient terms to indicate distinct uses, particularly 
those of the Sabjunctive Mood. The topic of the 6rdatio obliqua is 
illustrated by several passages of considerable length from Caesar, 
in which the changes made in passing from the direct to the indirect 
mode of reporting are made very clear. The subjects of the Gerun- 
dive and the Participles have also received an elaborate and some- 
what novel treatment. , 

12. The Prosody has received a careful revision. But in this 
part of the subject the Editor’s views as to what would be a satis- 
factory treatment of the matter are so widely at variance with the 
received methods, that he has not ventured to remodel this portion 
of the book in accordance with his own theories, He has, there- 
fore, been content to make slight corrections and alterations here 
and there, leaving the main treatment of the subject unaltered. 

Besides the changes to which attention has been directed in this 
preface, there are doubtless many others which might be severally 
mentioned. It would be needless to specify the particular Gram- 
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‘ mars or treatises which have been used in making this revision. 
The works of Madvig, Kihner, Zumpt, Key, and Donaldson, have, 
perhaps, been more constantly examined than others; but wherever 
the Editor has found what appeared to him a good statement, or a 
good example, he has not hesitated to avail himself of it. The 
Editor has endeavored to do his work faithfully, and he believes 
that this edition of the Grammar will be found in many respects an 

_ improvement on its predecessor; and he hopes it may be judged to 
contain as clear a statement of the principles of the language as is 
consistent with a scientific treatment of them, and to embody the 
best and most useful results of the very successful study which has 
been devoted to the subject by the scholars of Europe, 


Nuw Yorx, June 9th, 1866 
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— 704 | 388 — 752 | 380 — 871 |§ 27d. 
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— 706 | 885 -— 754 |§ 2277, 428 — 849 
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— 708 | 337 — 756 | 888 — 861 | 4830 — 851 
339 — 757 | 884 — 862 | 481 — 852 

§ 100. 340 — 758 {| 886 — 863 | 482 — 853 
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848 ~— 860 | 387 — 866 |§ 715. 

§ 101. 844 ~ 761 | 388 — 867 | 488 — 711 
—- 684 | 345 ~— 762 | 889 —~ 868 
— 685 | 847 = 768 | 391 — 869 /§ 176. 

— 686 | 348 — 764 486 — 712 
— 637 § 112. 437 —~ 712 
— 688 | § 107. 391 — 818 | 488 — 713 
— 689 | 849 — 765 | 892 — 819 | 489 — 714. 
— 640 | 350 -— 766 | 898 — 820 | 440 — 715 
— 641 | 351 — 767 | 804 — 821 | 441 — 716 
— 642 | 852 — 768 | 895 ~— 822 | 442 — 717 

| 853 — 789 | 896 n— 823 | 448 — 718 

§ 102. 854 — 710 | 897 — 824 | 444 — 720 
— 648 | 355 — 771 | 898 — 825 | 445 — 721 
— 644 | 856 — 772 | 899 — 826 n. 2—~ 723 
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4883 —910 | 525 —1075 | 578 — 958 | 616 — 995 
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486 — 882 | 528 — 844 | 575 — 960 |§ 137. 
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§ 122, 581 — 847 | 578 — 968 | 620 —1172 
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4-1238-41| 668 —1148 |§ 147. 142 —1389 
5—1182 | 664 —1149 | 698 —1819 | 748 —1890 
n.—1186 | 668 —1188 | 699 —1307 | 744 —1391 
628 —1189 | 666 —1142 | 700 —1305 | 745 —1392 
629 —1237 | 667 —1150 | 702 —1327 | 746 —1398 
680 —1247 | 668 n.2-1132 | 708 —1832 | 747 —1394 
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682 —1204 | 669 —1137 | 705 —1340 | 749 —1396 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 


1.—Latixn Grammar teaches the art of speak- 
ing, reading, or writing the Latin language with 
propriety. 

It is divided into four parts; namely, Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 


PART FIRST. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 


2.—OrtHocRapPHy treats of letters, and the 
mode of combining them into syllables and words. 


LETTERS. 


3. The Latin Alphabet consists of twenty-five letters, the same as those 
of the English Alphabet, but without the w. 

Letters are either Vowels or Consonants. 

The Vowels are a, ¢, ¢, 0, u, y. Of these y is found only in words of 
Greek origin. 

4, In regard to the strength or lightness of their sound, the strictly 
Latin vowels should be arranged thus: ¢, ¢, a, 0, %. In order to perceive 
this, they should be sounded as they are in Italian, or according to the 
so-called Continental method, spoken of in 14. 

&. The union of two vowels in one sound is called a Diphthong. Of 
these we have in Latin ae (#), oe (ce), au, and in a few words ew, et, ut, yt. 

After g and g, and sometimes after s, « before another vowel in the 
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same syllable, does not form another diphthong with it, but is to be re- 
garded as an appendage of the preceding consonant, having nearly the 
force of w, as in the English words, linguist, quick, persuade ; thus, lingua, 
sanguis, qui, que, quod, quum, suddeo, are pronounced as if written lingwa, 
sangwis, kwi, kwe, kwod, kwum, swadeo. So also after c and A in cui and 
huic, pronounced in one syllable, as if written cwi or kwi, and hwice. 

Two vowels standing together in different syllables, pronounced in quick 

succession, resemble the diphthong in sound, and, among the poets, are 

often run together into one syllable; thus de-in, de-inde, pro-inde, etc., in 
two and three syllables, are pronounced in one and two, dein, deinde, 
proinde, etc. 

6. The Consonants may be arranged as in the following scheme, 
which places them in order according to the vocal organ which is mainly 
instrumental in forming them : 


Mutes. Liquids.| Spirants| Double. 
hard. soft. aspirate. 
tenués. | medise. |aspiratae. 
Palatals or Gutturals.|-c,k,q.| g. ch. h, j. 
Labial... 1.0404. p. b. ph, f | m. v. 
Linguals or Dentals.| +. d. th, | la,r. 8, Ze 


7. The Mutes are those consonants which are formed by the most 
active interference with the passage of air on the part of the vocal organs. 
They are so called because the passage of air is stopped or interrupted. 

The Liquids sre so called because of their fluency, or the ease with 
_ which they combine with other consonants. 

The Spirants (or breathed letters) form an intermediate class be- 
tween vowels and consonants. In accordance with this we find that the 
Romans used only one character (¢) to represent both ¢ and j, and one (u) 
to represent both w and v. 

The Double Consonant z is formed by the union of ¢ or g with « 
Z is formed of ¢ or d and s, but is found only in words of Greek origin. 

The Aspirates ch, ph, th, are found for the most part in Greek of 
other foreign words. But few Latin words contain them—brdachium, inchoo, 
triumphus, Cethégus. 

K is used only in a few words before a: as, kalendae, Karthago, Kaeso, 
and is often in these represented by c¢. 


MARKS AND CHARACTERS. 


&. The marks and characters used in Latin Grammar, or in writing 
Latin, are the following: 
_ Placed over a vewel, shows & to be short. 
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~ Placed over a vowel, shows it to be long. 

* Placed over a vowel, shows it to be short or long. 

” Is called Dicresis, and shows that the vowel over which it is placed 
does not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel, but belongs to a dif 
ferent syllable; as dér, pronounced @-ér. 

“ The circumflex shows that the syllable over which it stands has been 
contracted, and is consequently long, as nuntidrunt for nuntidvérunt, dimt- 
cdssent Yor dimicdvissent, (15, 5th); or that the vowel over which it is 
placed has its long open sound ; as, pennd, 

~ The grave accent is sometimes placed over particles and adverbs, to 
distinguish them from other words consisting of the same letters ; as, gudd, 
a conjunction, “ that,” to distinguish it from quod, a relative, “ which.” 

’ The acute accent is used to mark the accented syllable of a word ; 
as, tuba, dom'inus. 

” Apostrophe is written over the place of a vowel cut off from the end 
of a word ; as, mén’ for méne. 15, 6th. 


PUNCTUATION. 


9. The different divisions of a sentence are marked by certain charac- 
ters called Points. 

The modern punctuation in Latin is the same as in English. The marks 
employed are the Comma (,); Semicolon (3); Colon (3); Period (.); 
Interrogation (2); Hzclamation (1 ). 

The only mark of punctuation used by the ancients, was a point (.), 
which denoted pauses of a different length, according as it stood at the top, 
the middle, or the bottom of the line—that at the top denoting the shortest, 
and that at the bottom the longest pause. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

10, In the United States, two systems of the pronunciation of Latin 
are prevalent, which are generally known as the English and the Conti- 
nental methods. It is probable that neither of these represents the ancient 
pronunciation of the language, though it is believed that this has been 
ascertained with a considerable degree of exactness. As some teachers 
prefer to adopt the English, and others the Continental system, it is neces- 
sary to make a few remarks on each. 


The English System. 
11.—The fundamental principle of this method of pro- 


nunciation is that every Latin word is to be pronounced as 
the same combination of letters would be sounded if it woe 
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an English word. It must, however, be remembered that 
there are no silent letters in Latin, and therefore, for ex- 
ample, monére must be pronounced as of three syllables, 
mon-é-re, and not as of two. 


Though it is believed that the above rule is sufficient for all practical 
purposes, it may be well to add a few observations on the 
DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 
12.—A SyiaBe is a distinct sound forming 


the whole of a word, or so much of it as can be 


sounded at once. 
Every word has ‘as many syllables as it has distinct 
vowel sounds. 


A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable. 
A word of two syllables is called a Dissyllable. 

A word of three syllables is called a Trisyllable. 
A word of many syllables is called a Polysyllable. 


In a word of many syllables, the last is called the final 
syllable; the one next the last is called the penult, and the 
syllable preceding that is called the antepenult. 


13.—In Latin, every word has as many syllables as there are separate 
vowels or diphthongs. Hence the following 


RULES. 


1. Two vowels coming together, and not forming a diphthong, must be 
divided; as, De’-us, su'-ws, au'-re-us. 

2. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid (i, r) (6, 7) between 
the last two vowels of a word, or between any two unaccented vowels, 
are joined to the last; a8, pa'-TER, al'-a-CER, al-d-CRIS, tol''-e-RA-bil'-i-us, 
per'''-e-GRI-nd '-tt-0'-nis. 

Fe, But tib-t and sib-i join it to the first. 

8. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid before an accented vowel, 
are joined to that vowel, and so also is a single consonant after it, except 
in the penult; as, ¢-TIN’-e-ra, HOM'-i-nés, 

Fixe, 1. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, after a, e, 0, ac 


cented, and followed by e or ¢ before a vowel, are joined to the latter; as, 
86-cl-us, rd-D1-us, d6-CE-0, pd-TRI-us. 
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Fc, 2. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid after u, accented, 
must be joined to the following vowel ; as, mz-.i-er, ta’-TI-or, li-BRI-cus. 


4. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid coming before or 
after an accented vowel, and also a mute and a liquid after an accented 
vowel (the penult and the exceptions to Rule 8 excepted), must be divided ; 
as, tem-por'-i-bus, lec'-tum, tem'-po-rum, met'-ri-cus. 

Also gl, tl, and often cl, after the penultimate vowel, or before the vowel 
of an accented syllable; as, Aé'-las, At lan'-ti-des, ec-lec'-ta. 


5. If three consonants come between the vowels of any two syllables, 
the last two, if a mute and a liquid, are joined to the latter vowel; as, 
con'-trd, am'-pli-a'vit ; otherwise, the last only ; as, comp'-tus, re-demp'-tor. 

6. A compound word is resolved into its constituent parts, if the first 
part ends with a consonant; as, AB-es'-se, SsUB'-t-t/, IN-i’-fur, CIRCUM'-2-go. 
But if the first part ends with a vowel, it is divided like a simple word; 
as, DEf'-e-ro, Dil'-t-go, PR&S'-Lo. 


The Continental System. 


14.—The so-called Continental method of pronuncia- 
tion of Latin is greatly preferable to the English, both 
because it harmonizes better with the quantity of the lan- 
guage, as settled by the rules of Prosody, and because, by 
giving one simple sound to each vowel, distinguishing the 
short and the long only by the duration of sounds, it is 
much more simple. The sound of the vowels, as pro- 
nounced alone or at the end of a syllable, is exhibited in 
the following— 


Table of Vowel and Diphthongal Sounds. 


Short 4 sounds like a inJehovah, as 4mat. 
Long & like a in father, as fama. 
Short 6 like oe in met, as pétéré. 
Long 6 like ey im they, as docére. 
Short { _ like i in uniform, as iinitas. 
Long i like i  inmachine, as amicus. 
Short 5 like o_ in polite, as inddles, 
Long 6 like o ingo, as pono. 
Short ti liké u_ in popular, as popiilus, 
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Long i sounds like u__ in rule, or pure, as fisil. 


‘ae or #@ 2: . P. : 
oe Or @ like i eas they, = { Phobus 
‘au. —Ss like ou in our, as aurum. 
eu . like §tu__ in feud, as eurus, 
-@l like i inice, as hei. 


Observations. 


1. The sound of the vowels a and e remains unchanged in all situations. 

2. The sound of ¢, 0, and w, is slightly modified when followed bya 
consonant in the same syllable, and is the same whether the syllable is 
long or short. Thus modified, 


i sounds like i in sit, a8 mittit. 
0 like oO in not, as pdterat, forma, 
u like u in tub, as frictiis. 


Note,—For the sound of u, before another vowel, after g, g, and some- 
times s, etc., see 5. 

8. The consonants are pronounced generally as in the English language. 
C and g are hard, as in the words cat, and got, before a, 0, and sw; and c is 
soft like s, and g, like j, before ¢, ¢, y, @, and @. 

4, T and ¢, following or ending an accented syllable before i short, fol- 
lowed by a vowel, usually have the sound of sh; as in nuntiue or nuncius, 
patientia, socius ; pronounced nunshius, pashienshia, soshius. But ¢ has 
not the sound of sh before 7 long, as é6tius ; nor in such Greek words as 
Miltiades, Bastia, Aigyptius ; nor when it is preceded by another é or s, 
orz; as Bruttsi, ostium, miztio, etc.; nor, lastly, when ¢ is followed by 
the termination of the old infinitive passive in er, as in nitier, quatter. 

Note.—The soft sound of ¢ before e, 4, y, @, and @, adopted by all Eu- 
ropean nations, is evidently a deviation from the ancient pronunciation, 
according to which c was sounded hard, like &, or the Greek x, in all situ- 
ations. Z¥ sounding shi isa similar corruption, chiefly English, which it 
might perhaps be well to change by giving #& the same sound in all situ- 
ations; as, arti, arti-um, arti-bus, 

5. Shas always the sharp sound like ss, and never the eoft sound like 
z; or like s in as, peas, dose, etc.; thus, nds, dominds, riipés, not nose, 
domuose, riipess. 
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FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

5.—A Fiaure of speech is a deviation from. 
the ges Met mode of writing words, or of, their 
construction. et 


The Figures which affect the orthography of eda. 
are as follows : : 

lst. Pros’ thesis prefixes a letter or syllable to a word ; aa, tetulit for 
tudit. 

24. Epen’ thesis inserts a letter or syllable in the middle of a word ; 


Timélus for Tmolus. 
3d. Par’ago’ge adds a letter or syllable at the end of a word ; as, 


amarier for amari, etc. 
4th, Aphcer’ esis cuts off a letter or syllable from the beginning of a 
word; as, brevis’t or brevist for brevis est ; conia for ciconia. 
5th. Syn’cope takes a letter or syllable from the middle of a word ; 
as, Graclum for 6radculum ; amdrim for amaverim ; detm for deérum. 
6th. Apoc’ope takes a letter or syllable from the end of a word; as 
mén’ for méne; dic for dice; volup for volupe. 
ith. Antith’esis substitutes one letter for another; as, 2 for oll, 
vulli, vulltis, for volt, voltis, contractions for volit, volitis. 
8th. Metath’ esis changes the order of letters in a word; as, pistris 
for pristis. 

9th. T'nve’sis separates the parts of a compound word by inserting 

another word between them; as, gue mé cumgue vocant terre, for que- 

cumque Mé, ete. 
QUANTITY AND ACCENT. 
16.—Quantiry is the measure of a syllable in 
respect of the time required in pronouncing it. 
In respect of quantity, a syllable is either Zong or 
short ; and a long syllable is considered equal to two 
short ones. 


GENERAL RULES. 


Note.—In this book only the long vowels will be marked ; 
if a vowel have no mark over it, it is to be pronounced short, 
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17.—A syllable is counted long, 

(1) if its vowel sound is a diphthong, as durum, poena. 

(2) if its vowel sound is followed by a double conso- 
nant (x, z), by j, or by any two consonants except a mute 
followed by / or 7, as cénsul, pénna, trdxit, major. 


18.—A syllable is counted short if its vowel sound is 
followed by another vowel; as, vi-a, de-ws, vi-ae. 


19.—A syllable is counted common, i. e. either long 
or short, if its vowel sound, being naturally short, is fol- 
lowed by a mute with 7 or r, as, cerébrum or cerebrum. 


[For special rules on this subject, see Prosopy.] 


20.—AccENT is a special stress or force of voice on 3 
particular syllable of a word, by which that syllable is dis- 
tinguished from the rest. 


Every word of more than one syllable has an accent; as, Déus, hémo, 
dom'inus, tolera'bilis. 

The last syllable of a word never has the accent. In a word of two syl- 
lables, the accent is always on the first. In a word of three or more sylla- 
bles, if the penult is long, the accent is on the penult; as, sermd’nis, amd- 
ré'mus; but if the penult is short, the accent is on the antepenult; as, 
Sdcilis, dii'cere, péctoris, pectéribus. But contracted genitives and vocatives 
in i (for #7, 1e) have, according to Gellius, the accent always on the penult : 
Virgtli, ingéni. 

2#1.—An enclitic syllable (que, ve, ne, etc.), being considered, in pro- 
nunciation, part of the word to which it is annexed, generally changes the 
place of the accent by increasing the number of syllables; as, vfrum, vt- 
raémque ; or adds another accent on the last syllable; as, déminus, démi- 
nusve, 


22.—A word of one syllable is properly without an accent; but if an 
enclitic is annexed, it becomes a dissyllable, and takes the accent on the 
first syllable ; as, ¢2, ti'ne. 


23.—In English, an accented syllable is always long, or rather the ac- 
cent makes it long; but in Latin, the accent makes no change in the quan- 
tity of its syllable, and, except in the penult, is as often on a short as ona 
long syllable; as, fdcilés, pétere, virum. 

In reading Latin, it is important, as much as possible, to distinguish 
accent from quantity—a matter not without difficulty to those accustomed 
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to a language in which accent and quantity always coincide. It should be 
remembered that in Latin, the accent does not make a syllable long as in 
English, neither does the want of it make the syllable short. Hominés, for 
example, should not be pronounced Aé'minés ; and care should be taken to 
distinguish in reading the verbs /égo and /é'go ;—the noun pépulus (the 
people) from po'pulus (a poplar);—or the verbs furis, légis, régis, from 
the genitives /u'ris, lé'gis, ré'gis. The accented short syllable should be 
pronounced with greater force of voice, but be preserved short still; and 
the long syllable, whether accented or not, should be made long. 


PART SECOND. - 
ETYMOLOGY. 


24,—Erymo toey treats of the different sorts 
of words, their various modifications, and their 
derivations. 


WORDS. 


25.—1. In respect of Hormation, words are 
either Primitive or Derivative ; Simple or Com- 
pound. 

A Primitive word is one that comes from no other in the same lan- 
guage; as, puer, boy; bonus, good; pater, father. 

A Deriwative word is one that is derived from another word ; as, 
pueritia, boyhood ; bonitas, goodness ; padernus, fatherly. 

A Simple word is one that is not combined with any other word ; as, 
pius, pious; doceo, I teach; verio, I turn. 

A Compound word is one made up of two or more simple words; 
as, impius, impious ; dédoceo, I unteach ; animadverto, I observe. ~ 

2. In respect of Form, words are either Declinable or 

Indeclinable, 
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A Declinable word is one which undergoes certain changes of form, to 
express the different relations of gender, number, case, etc., usually termed, 
in Grammar, Accidents. 

An Indeclinable word is one that undergoes no change of form. 

3. In respect of Signification and Use, words are di- 
vided into different classes, called Parts of Speech. 

PARTS OF SPEECH 

#6. The Parts or Speecu in the Latin lan- 
guage are eight, viz.: | 

1. Noun or Substantive, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, 
declined. 

2. Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, Interjection, un- 
declined. 


Notse.—The word Substantive is used in a comprehensive sense to mean 
@ noun, or & pronoun, phrase or clause of sentence used as a noun. (189, 


616, 710. 
THE NOUN. 


27.—A Novn is the name of any person, 
place, or thing; as, Cicero, Cicero; Réma, Rome; 
homo, man; liber, book. 

Nouns are of two kinds, Proper and Common. 


28.—A Proper Noun is the name applied to an 
individual only; as, Cicero, Cicero; Aprilis, April; Réma, 
Rome. 


Obs. A proper noun applied to more than one, becomes a common 
noun; as, duodecim Casarés, the twelve Cresars. 

29.— A Common Nown is the name applied to all 
things of the same sort, or of the same class; as, vir, a 
man; domus, a house; liber, a book. 

Note.—A Proper Noun is the name of an individual only, and is used. 
to distinguish that individual from all others of the same class. A Common 
Noun is the name of a class of objects, and is equally applicable to all the 
individuals contained in it. . 

30.—Under this class may be ranged, 

1. Collective Nouns, or nouns of wultitude, which signify one 
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thing which contains many individuals; aa, populus, a people; exercitua, 
an army. 

2. Abstract Nouns, which designate qualities; as, bonitas, good- 
ness; dulcédo, sweetness. 

8. Material Nouns, which designate materials ; as, aurum, gold; 
aes, copper. 


' ACCIDENTS OF NOUNS. 


To Latin nouns belong Person, Gender, Num 
ber, and Case. 


1. Person. 


31.—Pernson, in Grammar, is the distinction of nouns 
as used in discourse, to denote the speaker, the person or 
thing addressed, or the person or thing spoken of. Hence, 


There are three Persons, called First, Second, and Third. 


2. Gender. 
32.—GENDER means the distinction of nouns with 
regard to Sex. 


There are three Genders, the Masculine, the Femi- 
ine, and the Neuter. 


Of some nouns, the gender is determined by their signification ;—of 
others, by their termination. 


GENERAL RULES FOR THE GENDER OF NOUNS, ACCORDING TO 
SIGNIFICATION, 


33.—I. Masculine. . 

(1) Names of male animals: vir, man; poéta, poet ; arizs, ram. 

(2) Names of rivers, winds, months: Tiberis, the Tiber ; notus, the south 
wind ; Aprilis, April. 

34.—II. Feminine. 

(1) Names of female animals: soror, sister ; lena, lioness, 

(2) Names of trees, and many names of countries, islands, and towns: 
malus, apple tree; Epirus, Epirus; Délos, Delos; Roma, Rome. 

35.—Illl. Neuter. 

(1) All indeclinable nouns: fas, right; gummi, gum. 

(2) The infinitive mood: scire tuum, your knowledge. 
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(8) All words used merely to designate their own sound (materiililer): 
hoc ipsum dia, this very word “dit,” arz est monosyllabum, “arx” isa 
monosyllable. 


GENDER OF NOUNS ACCORDING TO TERMINATION, 


But in most cases the gender of nouns is determined by the endings of 
their declensions (or of their stems); and these sometimes cause a deviation 
from the above rules. (53, 71, 137, 146, 151.) For example : 

36.—(1). These names of rivers are feminine by their ending: 
Alia, Albula, Diria, Léthé, Matrona, Styx; and some of barbarous ong 
ending in r are neuter, as Elaver. 

37.—(2). Some nouns improperly referring to men, are feminine 
or neuter : mancipium, neut. a slave (properly a piece of property), vigt- 
liae, fem. sentinels, auzélia, neut. auxiliary troops. 

38.—({8). Many names of countries, and some of towns, islands, and 
trees, take the gender of their endings: Pontus, Delphi, Sulmo, 
masc. Latium, Ilium, neut.; oleaster, the wild olive, masc. 

39.—Some nouns are masculine or feminine, according to 
their reference, and are therefore called common. Suchare: adolescens, 
@ young man or woman; affinis, a male or female relation by marriage; 
civis, a male or female citizen ; sacerdds, priest or priestess. 

4.0.— Mobile nouns (mobilia) are those which have different forms 
to indicate distinction of sex: filius, son, filia, daughter; réz, king, 
regina, queen; magister, master, magistra, mistress; gallus, cock, gal- 
lina, hen. 

4.1.— Epicene nouns have but one grammatical gender, but are ap- 
plied to individuals of both sexes, Thus, corvus, raven, passer, sparrow, 
are always masculine; vulpzs, fox, aguila, eagle, are always feminine. If 
the sex is to be discriminated, the adjective mds or masculus, male; or 
féemina, female, must be joined with them. Thus: anas mascula, the 
drake; anguis fémina, a female snake. 


8. Number. 

42,—Noumpzr is that property of a noun by which it 
expresses one, or more than one. 

Latin nouns have two numbers, the Singular and 
the Plural. The Singular denotes one; the Plural, 
more than one. 

Some nouns in the plural form denote only one ; as, Athéne, Athens, 
others signify one or more; as, nupiie, a marriage, or marriages, 
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4, Case. 


CasE expresses the state or condition of a noun with 
respect to the other words in a sentence. 

Latin nouns have six cases, the Nominative, Genitive, 
Dative, Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative. 

Of these six cases, the Nominative and Vocative, which are for the most 


part the same in form, were called by the old grammarians cdsis recti, 
“upright cases,” and the other four, cdsis obliqui, ‘‘ oblique cases.” 


43.—The meaning and use of the cases must 
be fully learned from the Syntax. At present it is enough 
to say that 


The Nominative is the case of the subject of an 
affirmation: Caesar fights. 


The Vocative is the case of address: speak, O 
Caesar. 


The Accusative is the case of the object of an ac- 
tion: Brutus kills Caesar. 


The Genitive is the case of Limitation. Gotothe 
house of Caesar. 


The Dative is the case of interest. I give a crown 
to Caesar. 


The Adblative is the case of separation. He comes 
Srom Caesar. 


The signs of the oblique cases, or the prepositions by which they 
are usually rendered into English, are the following, viz.: Genitive, of ; 
Dative, to or for ; Vocative, 0; Ablative, with, from, in, by, etc., as in 
the following scheme: 


Singular. | Ploral, 

Nom. a king. ' Nom. kings. 
Gen. of a king. | Gen. of kings. 
Dat. to or for a king. Dat. to or for kings. 
Ace, a king. | Acc. kings. 
Voe. O king. | Voe. O kings. 


Abl. _—with, from, in, or by a king. | Abl. with, from, tn, or by kings. 


7 
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DECLENSION. 
44,—DECLENSION is the mode of forming the 
several cases, etc. 


In Latin, there are five declensions, called the First, 
Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth. 


The declensions are usually distinguished from one 
another by the termination of the genitive singular; thus, 


The first declension the emu’ egaiars in —ae, 


The second in -%, 
The third e « in -is, 
The fourth = S in —i8, 
The fifth “ in —é. 


There are three words of the fifth declension (148) which have the geni- 
tive ending in ¢7 with the e short. But it is necessary in the above state- 
ment to mark the @ long, in order to: prevent the learner from supposing 
that many nouns of the second declension (from nominatives in eus), such 
as calcei, belong to the fifth declension. 


45.—This mode of distinguishing the declensions is given in accord- 
ance with the practice of most grammars, The real ground of the distinc- 
tion, however, is that the words which fall under the several declensions 
have stems (called by the German grammarians crude or uninflected 
forms) ending in different letters. Upon this principle, which is far sim- 
pler and more scientific, the five declensions will be distinguished thus: 


The first comprises mores with oo ending i in a-: mensa-. 


The second “ O-: servo-. 

The third “ “ se ee i- or a consonant: avi-. 
The fourth “ iy “ee: gradu-. 

The fifth “ = = “  «&=: acié-. 


In the subsequent discussion of the five declensions, while the ordinary 
arrangement will not be departed from, the stems of the examples declined 
will be given in parentheses, and marked by a hyphen, thus, (gradu-), to 
indicate that the word has so far nothing expressive of its relations to 
other words. 


46.—All that part of a noun, or of an adjective, which 
_ precedes the termination of the genitive singular, is called 
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the Theme. All that follows the theme, in any case or 
number, is called the Case-ending, or Termination. 

It must be observed that the heme, as here defined, is not the same as 
the stem, since in all the vowel declensions, the so-called Case-ending in- 
cludes the vowel of the stem. Thus; in the word mensae, mens-— is the 
theme and ae the case-ending, but the stem is mensc-, and the a of the stem 
is that which appears in the case-ending ae. 


GENERAL RULES FOR THE DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 


4:'7.—1. Nouns of the neuter gender have the nomina- 
tive, accusative, and vocative, alike in both numbers, and 
these cases, in the plural, end always in a. 

2. The vocative, for the most part in the singular, and 
always in the plural, is like the nominative. 

- 8. The dative and the ablative plural are alike. 
4, Proper names for the most part want the plural. 


48.—The difference between these declensions will be 
seen at one view in the following 


Table of Case-endings. 
Singular. 
Fire. Second. Third. Fourth. Fifth. 
M. N. M. N. M. N. | 
N. | 4, us,er, um, | — —| us, fi, | és, 
G. | ®, i, is, is, fis, | éi, 
D. |", | 4, i, ui, i, | ai, 
Ac, | am, | um, um,| em, um, i, | em, 
V. | a, e,er, um, |— —/| us, i, | és, 
Ad, | a. é. e or i. t, i. | @. 
Plural. 
N. | @, I, a,| és,  a,ia, | ds, ua, | és, 
G. | drum,| drum, um,ium, uum, érum, 
D. | is, is, ibus, _ | ibus orubus) ébus, 
Ac. | 48, 6s, a,| 6s, ata, | ts, ua, | és, 
V. | ®, i, a,| 6s, aia, | tis, ua, | és, 
Ab, | is, is ibus. ibus or ubus| ébus, 


49.—In this table the case-endings are arranged in the order usually 
adopted in Grammars. But the points of similarity and difference are more 
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clearly brought out if placed in the order used by Prof. Madvig, of Copen- 
hagen. In the second, third, and fourth declensions, in which neuter nouns 
occur, the case-endings placed below the brace are common to all genders. 
The case-endings which are alike are only stated once, their repetition being 
marked by “. It is believed that teachers who will make use of this table, 
in teaching the declensions, will find the superior advantage of the ar- 
rangement. 

Where the table gives two forms for a case, the particular facts are to 
be looked for in the remarks on the separate declensions. Special attention 
is directed to paragraphs 60, 88, 90, 99, 114, 109 to 121, 189, 140, 149. 

It is to be particularly noted that in the cases of all the stems ending in 
vowels, the endings given include the stem-vowel. | 


50. Dec. L | Dec. IL. Declension ITI. Dec. IV. |Dec. V. 
Thestemendsin| a- o- & consonant or i- u- 6-. 
m. f. nimf. no |maf. no jmf  o. 
f |§ él. ¢ 
Examples. 3/8 slg Sle gif 48] s 
‘ 8 3 , o ®& . 3 
Sy N So eS Bs s| 3 
hase oe & ®, ~ ‘~ & i" “ ; 
2 db g = Yr rls 4 § 
a | € ble ale &) ¢ 
SINGULAR. =| 4 3 E@i\8 6 S| 3 
‘OM. a  jus(er,ir)um|s (?) —| is (és) e| us i| és 
Voc. (0) 66 rT 6 “ 64 rT} ec | 66 66 6b 
Aco. am jum um “ jem “lem ! um ‘“) em 
Can. (of) ae I is is us eI (6) 
Dat. (to, for) $¢ 6 I I ul (i) “ 
AL. (by, from) = & * e e (I) ai ) 
PLURAL, 
Nom. ae I a |38 aj és = ia | is ua|; és 
Voc. (O) 6“ cy} 6c | 66 ec} 66 66 66 iT ry} 
ACC. as 68 ce | 6s G6] «66 iT 3 6 és 6c 
' Ss | eS | ES 
Gen. (of) drum. érum um ium uum =| érum 
Dart. (to, for) is Is ibus ibus |ibus(ubus)| ébus 
ABL. (by, from) 66 66 66 rT rt be 


FIRST DECLENSION. 


61.—Latin Nouns of this declension have the nom- 
inative-ending a. But nouns adopted ftom the Greek 
have nominatives ending in 6, as, 6s. 


cr 
bh 
LJ 
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Penna, @ feather,—later, a pen. Fem. (penna-). 


Singular. Plural. 

NV. penna, @ pen.| NV. penne, pens. 

G. pennze, of a pen.| G. penndrumna, of pens, 

D. pennse, to or for a pen.| D. pennis, tv or for pens, 

Ac. pennam, a pen.| Ac. pennas, pens, 

V. penna, O pen.| V. pennee, O pens. 

Ab. penn&, from, with a pen.| Ab. pennis, from, with pens. 

Via, away. Fem. (via-). 
Singular. Plural. 

N. via, a way.| V. vise, ways, 

G. vise, of a way.| G. viirum, of ways. 

D. vite, toaway.| D. vits, to ways. 
* Ac, Viaama, a way.| Ac. viis, ways. 

V. via, O way.| V. vise, O ways. 

Ab. vib, with, etc., a way. | Ab. vils, with, etc., ways. 

ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 

Ala, a wing. Faba, a bean. Ripa, a bank. 

Ara, an altar. Hora, an hour. Sella, a seat, 

Arca, a chest. Litera, a letter. Tuba, a trumpet, 

Casa, a cottage. Mensa, a fable. Turba, 4 crowd. 

Causa, 4 cause. Norma, a rule, Unda, a wave. 

Virga, a rod. 


GREEK NOUNS. 


52.—Greek Nouns in ds, és, and é, are declined as 
follows, in the singular number: 


Zinéas, Hneas. Anchisés, Anchtses,  Pénelopé, Penelope, 
N. néés, N. Anchisés, N. Pénelopé, 
G. indse, G. Anchisze, G. Pénelopés, 
D. Hnése, “D. Anchisee, D. Pénelopze, 
Ac. Hnéam,or&m,| Ac. Anchisén, Ac, Pénelopém, 
V. Anda, V. Anchisé (%), V. Pédnelopé, 
Ab, Ané&. Ab, Anchisé (&). Ab, Pénelop&. 


Like 4néas, decline Boreds, the north wind; Midas, a king of Phrygia, 
—also, Gorgias, Messids. 

Like Anchisés, decline Alcidés, a name of Hercules; comééés, a comet; 
—also, Priamidés, Tydidés, dynastés, satrapés. 
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Like Pénelop2, decline Circé, a famous sorceress ; Cybela, the mother of 
the gods; epitomé, an abridgment; grammatict, grammar ;—also, aloz, 
crambé, Danaé, Phenicé. 

Obs. 1. When the plural of proper names occurs, it is like the plural of 
penna ; thus, Atride, Atridarum, ete. 

Obs. 2. Nouns in 2s have sometimes a in the vocative. They also some- 
times have the accusative in en by the third declension, and occasionally 
form the other cases, as if from stems in ¢-. 


Obs. 8. Many Greek nouns in 2 have also the regular Latin forms in a, 
88 miisica, music, etc. 


53.—Gender.— Latin Nouns in a (stem a-) are 
feminine. But appellations of men, as nauta, a sailor; 
names of rivers (33); likewise Hadria, the Hadriatic; 
cométa, a comet; planéta, a planet; and sometimes talpa, 
a mole, and ddma, a fallow-deer, are masculine. 


Greek Nouns in 4s, és, are masculine; those in é are 
feminine, 


IRREGULAR CASE-ENDINGS. 

54.—Familia, “ family,” has commonly the gen. sing. in 4a, in 
connection with the words pater, father; mdter, mother; /filius, son; and 
filia, daughter, and the two words are then often written as one, thus: 
paterfamilias, a father of a family. 

&5.—The poets use sometimes ai for ae in the gen. sing. : aulai 
for aulae, of a hall. 

56.—The gen. plur. is sometimes shortened from arum into &m, 
particularly in compounds of cola— and gena-, as in caelicolum for caelicola- 
rum, of the inhabitants of heaven, and sume nouns denoting measures, 
money, etc., drachmum for drachmdrum, of drachmas, 

57.—The dat, and abl. plur. have dbus for Is in dea, goddess, 
and filia, daughter, in order to distinguish them from the same cases of 
deus, god, and filius, son. Soalso in the fem. of duo, two; ambo, both. 
The grammarians give corresponding forms from ndta, daughter; equa, 
mare ; asina, she-ass; anima, breath; liberta, freedwoman; but these are 
not found in good writers. 


EXERCISES ON THE FIRST DECLENSION, 
[The words in the following exercises will be found in 51, 52.) 
1. Tell the case and number of the following words, and translate them 
accordingly: Penna, pennam, penndrum, pennis, penn, penne ;—éram, 
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fris; selle, sella, sella, sell4rum; tubis, tubam, tube; liter, literfrum, 
pennis, aris, tube, literis;—Pénelopés, Pénelopén, Anéan, Anchisés, 
Anchise, Ainéa. 

2. Translate the following words into Latin: The pen, of pens, with 
pens, from a pen, in a pen, by pens; from the altars; of a trumpet; with 
letters; a seat; O altar; the seat of Penelope; of Aneas; with Anchises; 
a trumpet; from the altar; to a seat; with a pen; of the altars, etc., 
ad libitum. 

SECOND DECLENSION. 


&8.—Latin Nouns of the second declension have 
in the nominative singular masculine, U8, er, tr, neuter, 
um. 


A few Greek Nouns have nom. sing. masc. in 0s, 
neut. in On. 

&9.—The stems of all these words end in o-, and the nominative sin- 
gular was formed from the stem by adding s, before which in most words 
the vowel o was changed into the duller sound u. Thus from servo-, slave, 
came nom. sing. servos, and afterwards servus. 

60.—But if the liquid consonant r precede the o of the stem (as in 
puero-, boy; agro-, field; vtro-, man), nearly always the ending s was not 
added, but the final o was dropped. So nom. sing. puer, (agr) ager, vir. 
It is to be noticed that if there be no vowel before the 1, an ¢ is inserted, 
in order that the r may be properly articulated. 


61.— CASE-ENDINGS. 
Masculine. Neuter 
Singular. Plural. Singular Ploral. 
N. aa, er, ir N. 1, N,. un, N. a, 
G. I, G. drum, | G. }, G. drum, 
D. 5, D. is, D. 8, D. ia, 
Ac. un, Ae, 58, Ae, um, Ac, a, 
V. e, er, ir, V. iY, V. um, Vz 
Ab. 5, Ab, is Ab, 5. Ab. Is 
’ Dominus, @ lord, Masc. (domino-). 
Singular. Plural, 
N. dominus, a lord. | N. domint, lords. 
G. domin!, of alord. | G. domindruam, of lords. 
D. domind, to or for alord. | D. dominis, to or for lords, 
Ac. dominuma, a lord. | Ae, dommds, lords, 
V. domine, O lord. | V. domint, O lords. 


Ab. domind, —with, ete., a lord. | .Ad, dominIs, with, etc., lords. 


\ 
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Thus decline: 
Ventus (vento-), the wind. | Fluvius (fluvio-), a@ river, 
Oculus (oculo-), the eye. | Hortus (horto-), a garden, 
Annus (anno-), a year. | Radius (radio-), - @ ray. 


Observe that nouns in us have the vocative in e: as, ventus, vente. 
Purr, a boy, Masc. (puero-). 


Singular. Plural. 
NN. puer, a boy. | N. puerl, boys. 
G. puerl, of a boy. | G. puerOrum, of boys. 
D. puerd, to or for a boy. | D. pueris, to or for boys. 
Ac, pueruma, a boy. | Ac. puerds, boys. 
V. puer, O boy. | V. puerl, O boys. 
Ab, puerd, with, etc., a boy. | Ab. puerIs, with, etc., boys. 


62.—All the nouns in er declined like puer, are the compounds of fero 
- and gero ; as, Licifer, the morning star; armiger, an armor-bearer; also 
the nouns adulter, an adulterer; Celtibér, a Celtiberian; Jbér, a Spaniard ; 
Liber, Bacchus; gener, a son-in-law; socer, a father-in-law; vesper, the 
evening; presbyter, elder; and sometimes Mulciber, a name of Vulcan: 
also the plural liberi, children. The only words in iv are vir, man, and its 
compounds, duumviri, etc., and the national name 7révir, There is one 
adjective ending in ur, satur, sated, declined like puer. 

Words in er and ?r, it is probable, originally ended in erus and zrus ; 
and hence, in some words, both forms are still found; as, socerus and socer. 


63.—All other nouns in er, lose e in the other cases when an ending 
is added; as, 
Liner, a book, Mase. (libro-). 


Singular. Plaral. Thus decline: 
N. liber, N. libri, Ager, a field, 
G. libri, G. libréOruma, Aper, a wild boar. 
D. librd, D. libris, Culter, a knife. 
Ae. libra, = Ac. librds, Magister, @ master. 
V. liber, V. libri, - Auster, the south wind. 
Ab. librd. Ab, libris. Cancer, a crab. 

Reanou, a kingdom, Neut. (regno-). 

Singular, Plural, Thus declive 
N, regnuma, N. regna, Antrum, _ @ cave, 
G. regni, G. regnérum, Astrum, a star. 
D; regnd, D. regnis, Ddnum, @ gift. 
Ac, regnuma, Ac. regna®, Jugum a yoke. 
V. regnwm, V. regna, | Saxum, a stone. 


Ab, regnd. Ab, regnis. Pémum, an apple. 
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Arbiter, a judge. Folium, a leaf. Socer, a father-in-law. 
Bellum, war. Gladius, — a sword, Télum, a dart. 
Cadus, a cask. Lupus, = a wolf. Torus, a couch. 
Cervus, a stag. Mirus, =a wail. Tectum, the roof. 
Collum, the neck. Nidus, a nest. Truncus, the trunk. 
Equus, a horse. Ovum, = an egg. Vélum, a sail. 
Faber, an artist. Prelium, a battle. Vadum,_ a ford. 
Ficus, f., a fig-tree, Ramus, a branch, Votum, a vow. 


IRREGULAR CASE-ENDINGS. 


64.—When ii occur in the gen. sing., they are often contracted 
into I, but the accent remains on the same syllable, as in the full form: 
ingéni for tngénsi. 


65.—Proper names in ius (not adjectives, like Delius, nor nouns 
in which the ¢ is long, as Darius) contract ie of the vocative into 1: Vir- 
gilius, voc. sing. Virgili. So also filius, son, makes fili, and genius, guar- 
dian spirit, makes geni. 


66.—The Genitive Plural.—Some nouns, especially those 
which denote value, measure, weight, commonly form the genitive plural in 
fim. instead of Srum; as, nummuiim, sestertiim, etc. The same form occurs 
in other words, especially in poetry; as, dem, Danaim, etc. ; also, divém 
is used for divdrum. 


67 .— Devs, @ god, is thus declined : 

Singular. Plural. 
N. Deus, N. Det, or Dil, Contr. Di, 
G. Del, G. Dedrum, | ; 
D. Ded, D. Deis, or Dils, ‘ «Dis, 
Ac. Deum, Ac. Deds, 
V. Deus, Vv. Det, or Dit, “ Di, 
Ab. Ded. Ab. Deis, or Dils. “« Dis. 


But the plural forms dei and deis are rare. 


GREEK NOUNS. 


68.—Greek Nouns in os and on, are often changed into us and 
um ; as, Alphéos, Alphéus ; Ilion, Ilium: and those in ros, into er ; as, 
Alenandros, Alexander. When thus changed, they are declined like Latin 
” nouns of the same terminations. Otherwise, 
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Greek Nouns are thus declined : 
Anprogrés, Masc.; D&ios, Fem.—Bassiton, a lyre, Neut. 


Singular. Singular. 
N. Androgeds, Délos, N. barbiton, 
G. Androged, or I, Deli, G. barbiti, 
D, Androged, Dald, D. barbitd, 
. Ac, Androged, Sn, or dna, Délon, Ac. barbitom, 
V. Androgeds, Déle, V. barbitom, 
Ab, Androged. Ded. Ab, barbitd. 


69.—Greek Nouns in eus are declined partly by the third de- 
clension, and retain some Greek forms. Thus, Orpheus is declined, 


N. Orphéus. 

G. Orpheos, e¥, or di. We find also the genitives 
D. Orphei, &, or ed. Achillei, Ulizei, though Achil- 
Ac. Orphea, —etm. lés, Ulizis are otherwise of the 
V. Orphét. third declension. 

Ab. Orphed. 


4’0.—The proper namé Panthis has in Virgil the vocative Panthi. 

In a very few words the nom. plur. has oe (Greek, oc): eanzphoroe from 
canéphoros, basket-bearers. 

The Greek gen. plur. in én (wv) is found in a few words, chiefly the 
titles of books: Georgicon, of the Georgics, and ina few proper names: 
Colonia Théraedn, the colony of the Theraeans. 

The gen. sing. in @ (Greek ov) occurs in a few names: Menandrii, of 
Menander. . 

The word pelagus, sea, has the nom. and acc. plur. pelagé. 


GENDER OF NOUNS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 
71.—Masculines have the nominative ending in 
US, (08), Er, tr. 
Neuters - “< um (on). 


EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 


72.—l1. Of nouns ending in ws, the names of plants, countries, towns, 
islands, and precious stones, with few exceptions, are feminine (84). 


Obs. In many cases, where the name of a tree ends in ws, fem., there is 
a form in um denoting the fruit of the tree; as, cerasus, cerasum, cherry ; 
mis, milum, apple; mérus, morum, mulberry; pirus, pirum, pear 
priinus, prinum, plum; pémus, pomum, fruit (in general), But /icus 
means both a fig-tree and a fig. 
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2. The following five words are feminine: viz., alvus, the belly; carba- 
sus, sail; colus, the distaff; Auwmus, the ground; and vannus, a winnow-. 
ing fan. 

3. Virus, juice, poison, and pelagus, the sea, are neuter, and have the 
accusative and vocative like the nominative. Vulgus, the common people, 
is neuter, and very rarely masculine. Pamptnus, a vine branch, is rarely 
feminine, commonly masculine. 

4, Many Greek nouns in wus, are feminine, especially compounds of ddéc ; 
as, methodus, periodus, etc. So also, biblus, papijrus, diphthongus, para- 
graphus, diametros, peremetros, . 


EXERCISES ON THE SECOND DECLENSION. 
List of words in the following exercises: ' 
Puer, aboy. §$ Regnum, a@kingdom. Solum, te sotl, 
Dominus, a lord. Veutus, the wind, Oculus, the eye, 
Liber, a book, Calum, heaven. Filius, a son, 


Tell the case and number of the following words, and translate them ac- 
- cordingly :—Puerl, domindrum, dominé, puerd, puerum, puerds, libri, libris. 
librum, libr6, dominis, domine, regnum, regna, regndrum—ventus, ventd, 
ventum—oculus, oculérum—filil, fili, fTliis, filids. 

Translate the following words into Latin ;—To a boy, from a boy, 0 
boy, O boys, of boys; books, of books, for books, in books, with a book ; 
a lord, from a lord, to a lord, of lords, the lords; of a kingdom, the king- 
dom, to the kingdoms; to the winds of heaven, lords of the soil, etc., ad 
libitum. 


THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


73.—Nouns of the third declension are very numerous; 
‘hey are of all genders, and generally increase one syllable 
u the oblique cases. Its final letters, in the nominative, 
ve thirteen, a, e, t, 0, y, c, d, 1, n, 7, 8, t,x. Of these, a, 2, 
.; are peculiar to Greek nouns, and d to a few foreign names. 


Obs. A noun is said to increase, when it has more syllables in the geni- 
tive singular than it has in the nominative. 


74,—The stem of most words of this declension ends 
in a consonant ; and for these the ending of the genitive 
singular is is. 

Many werds, however, have stems ending in i, and 
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for these the genitive ending is s, which with the i of the 
stem gives is; and this being the same as the ending for 
consonant-stems, is is generally stated as the genitive end- 
ing for all nouns of this declension. 


CASE-ENDINGS. 
Consonant-stems. I-stems. Note: these endings include 
the stem vowel. 
Sine. Por. Sina. PLR. 

m. orf. n. morf, n. m.orf. on. m.orf, n. 
N. s(?) - és a is (és) e és sia 
G. is is um um is is ium = ium 
D. I I ibus ibus I 1 ibus ibus 
Ac. em - és a8 em (im) e és(is) ia 
Vv. s(?) - és 868 . is e é3 ia 
Ab. e e ibus ibus e (1) i(e) ibus ibus 


For the arrangement of these case-endings in Madvig’s order, see 50. 


In the table of case-endings given above (74), the (?) 
implies that some nouns do not take the ending s. The 
dash (-) implies that no case-ending is there added, 


4/5.—In order to determine how a noun of this declension is to be in- 
flected, it is therefore necessary to know the stem and the gender. 
Words of this declension are called Parisyllaba or Imparisyllaba. 


96.—Parisyllaba are those which have the same number of sy! 
lables in the genitive as in the nominative singular. These have stems 
ending in ¢-, e. g. ndvis, a ship, gen. ndvis, stem ndvi-. 


9'9.—Imparisyllaba are those which have more syllables in the 
genitive than in the nominative singular. These have stems ending in 
consonants, e. g. hiems, winter, gen. hiemis, stem, hiem-. 


‘Y§.—But there are a few neuter nouns whose stems end in dlt-, art-, 
which have for the most part lost the ending ¢ of the nominative singular, 
and these appear to be imparisyllaba, but are not really so. Indeed in 
some of them the full form is found, as well as the mutilated one, e. g. 
cochlear and cochleare, a spoon, from the stem cochleari-. Of such words 
the stems will be printed thus: animal(i-). 


9.—Nearly all parisyllaba (é-stems) make their nominative sin- 
gular in is or 6s (m. or f.), or e (n.) 
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80O.—But there are a few nouns and several adjectives with stems 
ending in ri, which take no ending in the nominative singular, but drop the — 
final 1-, and insert e before r, for the sake of clear articulation, if there be 
no vowel before r in the stem; e. g. lintri-, wherry, makes the nom. sing. 
lintcr, in which the e is inserted for the sake of articulation. 

81.—In the case of all imparisyllaba (consonant-stems), 
the stem generally ends in the consonant which precedes és in the genitive 
case. Thus: Japis, a stone, gen. sing. lapid-is, stem, lapid-. 

82.—But in some words in which the consonant before is is yr, ther is 
the representative of an original s, which, in accordance with a common 
principle in Latin, is changed into 7 between two vowels (95). Thus: mos, 
custom, genit. miris, stem més-, (not mor-). 

83.—There are many words, however, which, though they appear by 
the above rule to have,stems ending in consonants, yet form some of their 
cases, particularly in the plural, as if from stems ending i in ¢-. It is prob- 
able that the original stem of such words ended in throughout, Such words 
will be printed thus: sfirp(i-). See 119. 

84.—In some words with consonant stems, in which the consonant of 
the genitive is preceded by a short i, this is not the original vowel of the 
stem, but has been changed from a short 0, a short e, or a short u, which 
appears in the nominative. This is on the principle that in passing over a 
short syllable in the middle of a word, the voice naturally changes the 
heavier vowel 0 or ¢ to the lighter sound 7 (see 4). Thus from homo, man, 
and miles, soldier, the genitives are homin-is, milit-is, but the stems are 
homon-, milet— ; the lighter vowel i having replaced the heavier vowels o 
and e ; since it is evidently easier to say hominis, militis, than to pronounce 
homonis, miletis, with the middle vowels distinctly articulated. (See 89, 96.) 

&5.—On the contrary, in some words, particularly neuter nouns, the 
genitive gives the true stem-vowel; but this has passed in the nominative 
into the duller vowel u. Thus: the genitive robor—is gives the true stem 
robor-, but the nominative sing. is robur. So the genitive oper—is gives 
the true stem-vowel e, though the nominative sing. is opus. 


EXAMPLES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 
A.—_IMPARISYLLABA. 

86.—I. Consonant-stems with the nominative end- 
ing 8 ; masculine or feminine. 

These stems end in a mute,c,g; t,d; p,6; or the 
liquid m, or the spirant v. 

87.—When is added to a palatal (0, g,) X is written 
for cs or gs. 
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88.—When s is added to a lingual (t, d,) the lingual 
is left out before s. 


dux, léqgler. léx, law. nepds, grandson. _ lapis, stone. 
(duc-) ¢. (lég-) f. (nepdt-) m. (lapid—) m. 
Singular. 
N. dux(=ducs, 87)ldx (=légs, 87) nepds(—=nepdts) lapis (lapids, 88) 
G. ducis légis nepotis lapidis | 
D. duci légt nepotl lapidd 
Ac, ducema légema nepotem lapidema 
V. dux(=ducs) léx (=légs) nepds (=nepdts) lapis (=lapids) 
Ab. duce lige nepdte lapide 
Plural. 
N. ducds ligds nepités ” lapidés 
G. ducuma léguuma nepOtuma lapiduuma 
D. ducibus ligibus nepotibus lapidibus 
Ac. ducés ligSs nepotés lapidés 
V. duc&s ligSs nepotéds lapidés 
Ab. ducibus ligibus nepotibus - lapidibus 
[daps]* feast. urbs, city. hiems, winter, nix, snow, 
(dap-) f. urb(i-) f (88) (hiem-) /. niv(i-) 7. (83) 
Singular. 
. N. [daps]* urbs hiems nix (=nivs)t 
G. dapis urbis hiemis nivis 
D. dapt urbi hiemI nivi 
Ac, dapema urbema hiemema nivemm 
V. [daps]* urbs hiems nix (=nivs) 
Ab. dape urbe . hieme nive 
Plural. 
N. dap&s urbds hiemés nivés 
G. dapuma urbium (88) hiemum niviuma (83) 
D. dapibus urbibus hiemibus nivibus 
Ac, dapés urbés (Is) hiemés nhivés (Is) 
V. dapés urbés hiemés nivés 
Ab. dapibus urbibus hiemibus hivibus 


* The nom. sing. is only found quoted by the grammarians from the oldest writers, 
+ The v appears to have passed into the palatal g. Compare the verb ningo. The 


same connection between © and a palatal occurs in fluo (fluai), struo (struri.) vivo 
(viet), Compare for the omission of ¢ in jluo, etruo, pluo and pluvia, diluwetum and 
buco, ewuviae and snus. 
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miles, soldier. obses, hostage. Beges, crop. 
(milet—) m. (obsed—) ¢. (seget—) f. 
Singular. 
N. miles (= milets, 88) obses (= obseds, 88) seges (= segets, 88) 
G. wllitis (84) obsidis (84) segetis (89) 
D. militl obsidt segetl 
Ac. militema obsidema segetema 
V. miles (= milets) obses (= obseds) seges (= segets) 
Ab. milite obside segete 
Plural. 
N. milités obsidds segetds 
G. militama obsid waza seget ULE 
D. miflitibus  obsidibus segetibus 
Ac. milités obsidés Begetés 
V. milités obsidés segetSs 
Ab. militibus obsidibus segetibus 


89.—In miles and obses, observe the change of the stem-vowel ¢ to the 
lighter vowel ¢ in the oblique cases. All words of more than one syllable, 
whose stems end in a single mute preceded by a short ¢, experience this 
change, except abizs (abiet-), fir, arizs (ariet-), ram, pariés (pariet-), wall, 
seges (seget-), crop, teges (teget—), mat, interpres (interpret—-), interpreter, 
Senisex (fenisec-), mower, aquilez (aquileg—), water inspector, and the com- 
pounds of ped-, foot, and the adjectives hebes (hebet-), dull, and ¢eres (teret-), 
rounded. Observe, also, the lengthening of the stem-vowel in the nomina- 
tives abizs, arizs, pariés. 

90.—II. Consonant stems, which are without 
the nominative ending 8 , masculine or feminine. These end 
in one of the liquids, 1, n, or r, or in the spirant s. 


91.—Stems ending in 1 remain unchanged in the | 
nominative singular. | 


92.—Stems ending in n remain unchanged in the nom- 
inative singular, unless the n is preceded by 0, in which 
case n is dropped and 6 is sometimes shortened: serm6n-, 
nom. 8. sermo. 


93.—Stems ending in r remain unchanged in the nom- 
inative singular, except that 
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EXAMPLES. 


[94, 95 


(1) Stems ending in 6r-shorten the 0: amér-, nom. sing. 


amor. 


(2) Stems ending in ér- insert e before r, for the sake 
of articulation: patr—, nom. sing. pater. 
94,—Stems ending in s remain unchanged in the nom- 


inative, but in the oblique cases ¢ is changed to 7. 


consul, consul. sermo, gpeech, 
(sermén—) m. 


(consul—) m. 


N. consul (91) 
G. consulis 
D. consull 
Ac. consulema 
V. consul 
Ab. consule 


N. consulés 
G. consulum 
D. consulibus 
Ac. consulés 
V. consulés 
Ab. consulibus 


sermo (92) 
sermonis 
sermonk 
sermoénem 
sermo 
sermone 


serminés 
sermOnmna 


sermonibus 


sermonés 
sermobnés 


sermonibus 


amor, love, 
(amdr-) m. 


amor (98) 
amGéris 
amoéri 
amodrema 
amor 
amére 
Plural, 
amérés 
amdrugama 
_ambribus 
amorés 
anérés 
andribus 


(82.) 
flés, flower. 
(flds—) m. 


flds (94) 
fldris (82) 
florl 
flsrema 
flds 

fldre 


flirds 
flirauma 
fliribus 
florés 
flirés 
floribus 


95.—Observe the change of s to r in the oblique cases of fds. All 
words whose stems end in 8 experience this change, except vds (vas—), a 
vessel, which retains s throughout. 


pater, father. virgo, maiden, 


(patr-) m. 


N. pater (98) 
G. patris 
D. patri 
Ac. patrema 
V. pater 
Ab. patre 


N. patrés 
G. patrum 
D. patribus 
Ac. patrés 
V. patrds 
Ab. patribus 


(virgon-) f. 


virgo (92) 
virgins (84) 
virginl 
virginema 
virgo 
virgine 
virginds 
virgins 
virginibus 
virginés 
virginés 
virginibus 


anger, goose, 
(anser—) m. 


anser (98) 
anseris 
anserl 
anserema 
anser 
ansere 
Plural. 
anserés 
anservina 
anseribus 
anser6s 
anserés 
anseribus 


pecten, comb. 
(pecten—) m. 


pecten (92) 
pectinigs (84) 
pectinl 
pectinema 
peoten 


pectine 


pectinés 
pectinuma 
pectinibus 
pectinés 
pectinés 
pectinibus 
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Observe in pater the insertion of e before r, in the nom. sing. (93), and 
in virgo, pecten, observe the lightening of the stem-vowels 0 and e toi 
in the oblique cases (84). 

96.—All words in o increasing short (i. ¢., with stems ending in on-, 
—not 6n-), change o to i in the oblique cases, as virgo does; except a 
few national names, as Macedo (Macedon-), a Macedonian, which retain the 
o through all the cases. 

97 .—The noun caro (caron-), flesh, leaves out the vowel, by syncope 
(15), and makes the genitive carnis, for caronis. 


Il, Neuter nouns with consonant-stems, with- 
out any nominative-ending : 


fulgur, lightning. carmen, song. onus, burden. tergus, hide, 

(fulgur-) x. (cartnen-) n. (ones—) n. (tergos—) n. 
Singular. 

N. fulgur carmen ‘onus (85) tergus (85) 

G. falguris carminis (89) oneris tergoris (95) 

D. fulgurt carmini oneri ~ _ tergori 

Ac. fulgur carmen onus tergus 

V. fulgur carmen onus tergus 

Ab. fulgure carmine onere tergore 

Plural. 

N. fulgura carmina ~ oneraa tergora 

G. fulguram  carminuma onerumna tergoruma 

D. fulguribus carminibus oneribus tergoribus 

Ac. fulgura carmina onera tergora 

V. fulgura carmina onera, tergora, 

Ab. fulguribus carminibus oneribus tergoribus 


Observe in carmen, the lightening of the stem-vowel e to i, when a 
syllable is added (89). Also, in onus, tergus, observe the change of the 
stem-vowels e, 0, to u, in the nom. sing. (85), and the change of s intor 
when bétween two vowels (95). 


eaput, head, — marnior, marble, femur, thigh. 
(caput—)'n. (marmor-) 7. (feraor—) #. 
Singalar. 

N. caput marmor femur (85) 
G. capitis (84) marmoris femoris 

D. capiti marmorl femort 

Ac. caput — marmor femur 

V. caput ‘marmor femur 


Ab. capite marmore femore 
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rupés, a rock; sédés, a seat. 


N. capita 
‘G. capitum 
D. capitibus 
Ac. capita, 

V. capita 
Ab. capitibus 


PARISYLLABA. 


Plural. 
marmora 
marmoruan 
marmoribus 
marmora 
marmora 
marmoribus 


[98, 99 


femora 
femoruma 
femoribus 
femora, 
femora 
femoribus 


In caput observe the change of u into 4, when a syllable is added (84). 
98.—In femur observe the change of the stem-vowel o to uin the 
nom. sing. There are only four words in or-, in which this occurs, viz. : 
femur (femor-), thigh; ebur (ebor—), ivory ; jecur (jecor—), liver; robur 
(rdbor—), oak. 


B.—PARISYLLABA. 


L Stems ending int-, Masculine or Feminine. 


auris, ear. _ turris, dower, nibés, cloud, 
(auri-,) ff. (turri- (nabi-,) 7. 
Singular. 
 auriss turris nubés 
auris pasting nibis 
aurl nib 
aurema ral ee (111) nibema 
auris turris nibés — 
. aure turrl (e) (111) nibe 
Plural. 

. aurds turrés nibés 
auriuma turrium nibiuma 
auribus turibus nibibus 

. aurés (Is) turris (Ss) nibés (Is) 

. aurdés turrés nibés 

. auribus turribus nibibus 


linter, wherry. 


(lintri-,) Sf 


linter (80) 
lintris 
lintrl 
lintrema 
linter 
lintre 


lintés 
lintriuma 
lintribus 
lintrés (1s) 
lintrés 
lintribus 


Observe the accusative plural in és or is ; see 114. 

99.—Observe that the nom. sing. of nvbée is like that 
of Decl. V. There are several words which thus appear 
to have a stem ending in 6. Such are clddés, a defeat; 


Jamé in the abl. sing. (185). 
In lintri-, observe that (like words in -ro-, 60) the i is 


dropped in the nom. sing., and an e inserted before it to 
help the. articulation of r (80). 


Famés, hunger, has also 
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Il. Stems ending in t-, Neuter. 


mare, sea. . animal, animal. Praeneste, Preeneste. 
(mari-~,) 2. animal(i-,) n. (Praenesti-,) n. 
Singular. 
N. mare animal (78) Praeneste 
G. maris animalis Praenestis 
D. mart animali Praenesti 
Ac. mare animal Praeneste 
V. mare animal Praeneste 
Ab. marl animall Praeneste 
Plural. 
N. maria animalia, 
G. marium animaliuma 
D. maribus animalibus 
Ac. maria  animalias 
>V. maria animalia 
Ab. maribus animalibus 


100.—Observe the abl. sing. generally in 1, but in Praeneste in e. 


_-Other names of towns, Caere, Redie, Areldate, etc., and the mountain 
Soracte, have the ablative singular in ¢, instead of 7 So also has mare 
sometimes in the poets, and generally réée, a net. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

101.—The nouns cinis, m. (ciner-), ash, cucumis, m. (cucumer-), 
cucumber, pulvis, m. (pulver—), vdmis, m. (vdmer—), ploughshare, and the 
adjective pibés, ( puber—), adult, make the genitive in eris. But vdmis and 
pubes have sometimes the nominative vdmer, piber, and cucumis has in 
Pliny the genitive cucumis and the ablative cucumi. - 

102.—The nouns sanguis, m. (sanguin-), blood, and pollis, c. ( pollen), 
fine meal, have the genitive in inis. But pollis has sometimes the nomina- 
tive neuter pollen, 

1Q3.—The two nouns sis, c. (su-), pig, and gris, c. (gru-), crane, 
take the endings of the consonant declension (taaparisyllaba). They 
are properly uncontracted nouns of the fourth declension. (See 141.) 

104.—The following words form their nominative singular from a 
different stem from that which gives the other cases : Jupiter, Jupiter, 
gen. Jovis (Jov—), senex, old man, gen. senis (sen—), supellex, f. furniture, 
gen. supellectilis (supellectil-), iter, n. journey, gen. itineris (itiner—). 

108.—The neuter femur, thigh, has sometimes the stem femen-, gen. 
JSeménis, in the other cases; so also jecur, n. liver, has the genitives jecoris, 
‘Jecinoris, or jocinoris. 


32 ACC. AND ABL, SINGULAR, [106-111 


106.—The stems of mel. n. honey, fel, n. gall, far, n. corn, os, n, 
bone, cor, n. heart, /ac, n. milk, ds, m. as (a pound), 5és, m. two-thirds, 
sémis, m. half, end in feo consonants, and make their genitives mellis, 
fellas, abe ossis, cordis, lactis, assis, bessis, stméssts. 

107 .—grips, griffin, makes grijphis ; aucepe, fowler, makes aucupis ; 
vibex, weal, fakes vibicis ; tigris, tiger, makes tigris or tigridis ; bds, ox, 
cow, makes bovis ; and in the plural gen. dat. abl. bowm, bobus or bizbus. (123.) 

108.—The river Anto makes the gen. Aniénis and Neério, a name of 
the wife of Mars, Werténts. 


ACCUSATIVE AND ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 


109.—In the table of case-endings in 74, the endings im and I are 
given as occurring sometimes for em and e, as the accusative and ablative 
singular of stems ending int. As no general rule can be given for these 
words, the principal ones must be here enumerated. For the sake of con- — 
venience they are here placed together, and are marked with the following 
signs : 
§ placed before a word means “im always 
+ placed before a word means “im generally }in the accusative.” 
¢ placed before a word means “im rarely 
§ placed after a word means “1 always 
} placed after a word means “1 generally in the ablative.” 
t placed after a word means “I rarely 
sf no sign is placed before a word, the accusative is regular, in em. 
If no sign is placed after a word, the ablative is regular, in e. 
110.—I. Names of rivers with i-stems : § Tiberis §, the Tiber, § Athe 
sis §, the Adige, and some foreign names of places: § Hispalis 8, Seville. 


111.—Il. § amussis §, a rule. ¢ ndvée +, ship. 
§ biris §, plough-tail. ¢ stmentis t, sowing. 
§ cucumis’ §, cucumber. + strigilis ¢, scraper. 
§ rdvis §, hoarseness. 
§ sits §, thirst. amnis $, river. 
,  § tussis §, cough. anguis }, snake. 
§ vis §, force. avis® , bird. 
bilis +, bile. 
¢ febris +, fever. civis ¢, citizen. 
+ pelvis +, basin. collis 4, hill. 
+ puppis +, stern. corbis ¢, basket. 


1 Cucumis is generally declined from a stem cucumer-. See 101. 
® Avis, in the sense of ‘omen,’ always has # in the ablative. 
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+ restis +, rope. Sints t, end. 

t seciiris t; &xé. tgnis t fire. 

+ turris +, tower. orbis +, globe. 
postis t, post. 

t clavis +, key. ratis +, boat. 

t classis t, fleet. vectis t, lever. 

+ messis, harvest. unguis t, nail. 


112.—Ill. Neuters in e, al, ar, from stems in ¢, al(i-), ar(s-): veett- 
gal §, (vectigal(i—)), tribute. But mare +, sea, and réte t, net. 

118.—IV. Adjectives in er, or is (stem in é—), used as nouns, partic- 
ularly the names of months: October §, October, familidris §, friend, 
volucris §, bird, aedilis t, an aedile. 

But proper names, such as Martidlis, Martial, Juvendalie, Javenal, have e 
always. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 


114.—The accusative plural, masc. or fem., from stems ending in ¢, 
was generally formed by the best writers in is (eis), but in later autl:ors, 
whom most modern editions have followed, és became the usual form, Thus, 
cwis, citizen (ciw—), makes civis or civés; urbs, city (urb(i-)), makes urbis 
or urbés. This holds also for adjectives with ¢ stems. 


GENITIVE PLURAL, 

1165.—The genitive plural of parisyllaba (i-stems) regularly ends 
in ium; but struzs (strui-), heap, vatés (vati—-), seer, canis (cani-), dog, 
Juvenis ( juveni—), a youth, always have um. Volucris (volucrt—), bird, apts 
(api-), bee, sédés (stdi—), seat, mensis (mensi—), month, often have um. 

116.—O0f imparisyliaba (consonant-stems) which properly have 
um, the following take ium; 

(1.) Words of more ‘than one syllable ending in the nom. in ns or rs 
(stems in néé-)), or rt(t-)), as cliens (client{t-)), a client, clientium ; cohors 
(cohort(t—-)), a cohort, cohortium. But of these many have wm in poetry, and 
parens (parenti—)), has um in prose also. 

117.—(2.) Many nouns in 4s, is (stems di-)), i{¢,—) particularly 
national names, as Quiris (Qurit{i-)), Quiritium, Arpinas (Arpinat(i-)), 
Arpinatium. So also in Optimatés, nobles, and Pendéés, household gods; 
and occasionally in other words ; as civitds, state, makes civtédtiwm often in 
Livy. 

118.—(3.) Caro, flesh (st. caron-), has carnium. (See 97.) 

119.—(4.) Monosyllables ending in-s or x, if the stem-syllable be long 
either by nature or by position: thus frons ( frond(i-)), leaf, frondium, arz 


34 EXAMPLES. [120-122 
(arc(é-)), citadel, arcium, lis (it(t-)), law-suit, Litium. Also in niz, snow, 
nivium ; mas, male, marium ; striz, owl, strigtum, though in these the vowel 
of the stem is short. 

120.—But these, though the stem-syllable is long, take um: vdz (vde-), 
voice, vdcum ; rex (rég-), king; lex (lég-), law; far (fir-), thief; laus 
(taud-), praise; mos (mas-), custom; lds (flds-), flower; and the three 
Greek words, grijps (griph-), griffin ; lynx (lync-), lynx; sphinx (sphing-), 
sphinx. 

121.—Many monosyllables do not appear to have been used in the 
genitive plural. Such are: cor (cord-), heart, fax ( fac-), torch ; fel ( fell-), 
gall; glss (glde--), sister-in-law ; lac (Jact-), milk (no plural) ; lax (lie-), light ; 
mel (mell-), honey ; nex (nec), death ; ds (de-), mouth ; pax (pdc-), peace; 
gol (s6l—), sun, vér (vér—), spring. | 

122.—Some plural names of festivals, as Floralia (Florak-), have 
sometimes the genitive plural in —alidrum, or as if they were of the second 
declension. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES FOR DECLENSION. 

Genus, -eris, n., ¢ kind (genes-). ' 

Hérés, —8dis, c., an heir (héréd-). 
Homo, -inis, c., a man (homon-). 

Lac, -tis, n., mtlk (lact-). 

Laus, —dis, f., praise (laud-). 


Acer, —eris, n., a maple tree (acer-). 
tas, —atis, f., age (aetat-). 
Arbor, —oris, f., a tree (arbor-). 
Ariés, —etis, m., @ ram (ariet-). 
Ars, —tis, f., an art (art(i-)). 


Carcer, —eris, m., a prison (carcer-). 
Cardo, -inis, m., a hinge (cardon-). 
Carmen, -inis, n., a poem (carmen-). 
Cervix, -Icis, f., the neck (cervic-). 


Lex, légis, f., a law (lég-). 
Montle, -is, n., a necklace (monfli-). — 
Mons, -tis, m., a mountain (mont(i-)). 
Minus, -eris, n., a gtfé (miines-). 


Codex, -icis, m., a book (cddec-). 
Cor, cordis, n., the heart (cord-). 

- Dens, -tis, m., a tooth (dent(i-)). 
Dos, dotis, f., a dowry (dét(i-)). 
Frater, -tris, m.,a@ brother (fratr—). 
Far, faris, c., a thief (fir-). 


Nox, noctis, f., néght (noct(i-)). 
Regio, —dnis, f., a region (regién-). 
Trabs, -abis, f, a beam (trab-). 
Turris, -is, f., a tower (turri-). 
Uter, iitris, m., a bottle (itri-). 
Vulnus, —eris, n., @ wound (vulnes-). 


EXERCISES ON THE EXAMPLES DECLINED IN 88-99. 

Tell the case and number of the following words, and translate them 
accordingly :—Ducis, duci, ducum; lapide, lapidem ; nepdtum, nepotis ; 
nivium, nivibus; miles, militi, militum ; obsidés, obside ; virgin!, virginés, 
virgine; sermGnis, sermdénem, sermOnum; oneris, onus, onera; capitis, 
capitibus; animall, animalium, anim@lia; femoris, femur; turri, turris; 
linter, lintris, lintris ; mare, mari, maribus; carminis, carminum, carminl. 
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Translate the following words tnto Latin :—Of a city, with snow, of the 
consuls, to love, by flowers, of the fathers, to geese, by a burden, of clouds 
to stones, of wherries, by a head, to a father, the ears of the animal, by 


the speech of the consul, the laws of the city, by the lightning of the clouds, 
to the hides of the animals, ad libitum. 


123.—Some nouns of the third declension are peculiar 
in different cases, as follows: 


Jurrrer (Jov—) (104). Vis, force, power, Fem. (vis(i-)). 


Singular, Singular. Plural. 
NV. Japiter, NV. vis, N. virés, 
G. Jovis, G. [vis], G. virium. 
D. Jovi, D. —-, D. viribus, 
Ac. Jovem, Ac. vim, Ae, virés, 
V. Jupiter, V. vis, V. virés, 
Ab. Jove. Ab, vi. Ab. viribus. 


Bos, an oz, or cow, Masc. or Fem. (bov-). 


Singular. Plural. 
N. bis, NV. bovés, 
G. bovis, G. boum, 
D. bovi, D. bbbus, or biibus,* 
Ac, bovem, Ac. bovés, 
V. b6s, V. bovés, 
Ab, bove, . _ 6, bdSbus, or bibus. 


PECULIARITIES IN THE DECLENSION OF GREEK NOUNS 


124.—Nom. sing.—Greek proper names of men in dn have gen- 
erally the Latin form in 0, as Agamemno, Solo; but geographical names 
retain on, as Babylon, though of these we find Croto, Frusino, Tarraco, etc. 


125.—Gen. sing.—The Greek ending os is sometimes found: 
Pallas (Pallad-), Pallados ; Téthys (Téthy-), T éthyos ; Orpheus, Orpheos ; 
Pan, Panos. Parisyllaba in 2s (proper names) have sometimes 7 for is: 
Ulizés, Ulizi (in poetry, also, Ulizei). 

126.—Proper names in 3, like Dido, generally take tis in the 
genitive, and are unaltered in the other cases: Didd, Didis, Dido. But these 
are more rarely declined as if with stems ending in on- : Didd, Didonis, ete. 


* Contracted for dovidue. 
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127.—Acc. sing.—Many words take a for em; but in prose writ- 
ers, for the most part, only proper names and the words dér (er-), air, 
aethér (nether-), sky. So Hector, Hectora ; paein, paedna; tyrannis, 
tyrannida. 

128.—The ending im or in is found in a few words: Charybdis, Cha- 
rybdin ; Leuxis, Zeuxin ; potsis, potsim or poesin. . 

Proper names in és have sometimes én: Aeschinds, Aeschintn, So 
Thales (T halét-) makes Thalétem, Thalem, and Thalén; Dares (Darét-) 
makes Daréta and Darén. 

129.— Voc. sing.—In the voc. sing. s of the nominative is usually 
dropped: Orpheus, Orpheu ; Pallas (stem Pallant-), Palla; Pericles, Pericls. 
Yet names in és sometimes merely shorten the e: Sdcratés, Socrat2 or 
Socrates. 

130.—Abl. sing.—The abl. sing. from proper nouns in és (stem 
id-) is rarely found in 3 for ide: Daphnis, Daphnide, and Daphni. | 

131.—The nom. voc. acc. plur. neuter are found ina: epos, 
epe ; melos, melé. So also Tempe, the vale of Tempé. Compare pelagé from 
pelagus (70). 

132.—The nom. and voc. plur. masc. or fem. are sometimes 
found in es for és: Arcas, Arcades. 

133.—The acc. plur. masc. or fem. is sometimes found is as 
for és: Cycléps, Cyclipas, for Cyclopés ; aspis, aspidas, for aspidés. | 

134,.—The gen. plur. of a few words is found in én: metamor- 
phésts, the name of a poem, metamorphoseén ; Chalybés, Chalybon. 

135.—The dat. and abl. plur. of words in -ma (stem -mat-) is 
generally made in is for ibus : poéma ( poémat-), poématis, 

In a few proper names, s¢ or sin is found: Zidas (Trdad-), Troasin, 


136. GREEK NOUNS THROUGH ALL THE CASES. 


Nom. Gen. Dat. Ace, Voe, 
& Lampas, _|-adis, or -ados, if -adem, or -ada, |-as, 
Pil.Lamp-ades, |-adum, -adibus, ~adés, or ~adas, -ades, 
S&S. Trod-as, -adis, or -ados, oe 7 ~adem, or -ada, {-as, 
~adibua, 
Pl.Tré-ades, |~adum, 1 Beh or t-naes, or adas, |-ader, 
-a8 
& Héris, —dis, ii —dem, or 6 ~68, 
S. Phyll-fs, |-idis, or -idos, -idi, -idem, or i i, or-is, 
Par-is, -idis, or -idos, ~idi, -idem, -ira, or -in,|-i, 
&. Chlam-ys, |-ydis, or -ydos, — |-ydi, -ydem, or -ida, —_{-ys, 
&. Cap-ys. -yis, or -yos, -yi, -ym, or -yn, -J, 
8. Heeres-is, {-is, -ios, o7 -eos, _|-i, -Im, ov -in, Rf 
h-eus, j-e08, or -ei, or -ei,|~ei, or -ei, |-ea, -eu, 
id-d, ~us, or -Onis, -6, or -Oni, |-d, or -dnem, -3, 


For the rules of gender of words of the third declension, see 151-175. 


~{ 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. . 
137.—The Fourth Declension has two termi- 
nations of the nominative singular, us and uw. 
Those in @ are neuter, those in us for the most 
part masculine. 


CASE-ENDINGS, 
Masculine and Feminine. : Neuter. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. . Ploral 
N. uw, iis, N. i, _ ua, 
G. is, uum, G. is, uun, 
D. wi, (i), ibus, D. i (ui), ibus, 
Ac, um, is, Ac, i, ua, 
V. us, tis, Ve. 0, ua, 
Ab, i, ibus Ab. a, ibus. 
Cursvs, course, Mase. (cursu-). 

Singular. Plural. Thus decline: 
N. cursus, NV. curstis, Cantus, @ song. 
G. cursts, G. cursmuim, Casus, a fall, 
D. cursul, D. cursibus, Currus, a chariot. 
Ac, curs@mMa, Ac. curstiS, Fluctus, a uave. 
V. cursus, V. cursias, Gradus, a step, 
Ab, cursil, Ab. cursibus. Seniitus, the senate. 

Cornu, a horn, Neut. (cornu-). 

Singular. . Plural. Thus decline: 
XN. cornth, N. comua, 
G. corntis, G. cornuum, 
D. cornta, D. cornibus, Gent, the knee, 
Ac. corntiy Ac, comma, Peci, catile, 
V. cornt, V. cornaa, Veri, a spit, 
Ab, cornt. Ab. cornibus. 


Note—The only neuters in this declension are corni, gelit, gent, verit, 
and pecit, which has the dative pecui: tonitrus, as, m., and tonitruum, 7, n., 
thunder, are in common use; ¢onitri is hardly ever found in classic writers, 
and never in the nominative or accusative singular. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 


Flatus, a blast, Motus, @ motion. Ritus, a ceremony. 
Ictus, a stroke. Nitus, a nod. Sinus, @ bay. 
Manus, f., the hand. Passus, @ pace, Situs, a situation, 


38 FOURTH DECLENSION. [188-144 


6 
EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 
138.—The following nouns are feminine, viz. : 


Acus, a needle, Ficus, a fig. Porticus, a gallery. 
Anus, an old woman, Tdias, pl., the Ides. Quinquitris, pl.a festival. 
Colus, distaff. | Manus, the hand.  Specus,* a den, 

Domus, a house, Penus, store, Tribus, a tribe, 


Penus has also the stem peno—, masc. and neuter, and penoe-, neut. 


PECULIARITIES IN DECLENSION. 


139.—The Genitive and Dative Singular :—In some 
writers, the genitive singular is occasionally found in wis ; as, éjus anuis 
causa, for anis. Ter., and sometimes also in i; as, sendfi and twnulti. 
Sati. In others, the dative is sometimes found in d, as, resistere impeta, 
for impetui ; to resist an attack. 

140.—The Dative and Ablative Plural: cress nouns 
in cus (stem, cu-), have ubus instead of thus in the dative and abl. plur., 
acus, needle, arcus, bow, lacus, lake, (quercus, oak?) specus, den ; and also 
artus, joint, partus, birth, tribus, tribe, veri, spit. Sometimes, also, portus, 
harbor, sinus, bay, genii, knee. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

141.—1. Nouns of this declension seem to have belonged anciently to 
the third, and were declined like grus, gruis ; thus, cursis—cursuis, gen. 
sing., and cursués, nom. and acc. plur. See 108. 

142,.—2. Several names of trees of this declension are, in whole or in 
part, uf the second also; such as Ficus, laurus, cupressus, myrtus. The 
cases ending in ws and @ are preferred to those of the second declension. 
Capricornus, m., and the compounds of manus, as inimanus, centimanus, 
etc., are always of the second. 

143.—Jxsus, the name of the Saviour, has wm in the accusative, and 
@ in all the other oblique cases. This word does not properly belong to 
this declension, but is after the Greek: ’Iycovc, od, ob, ov, ov. 

. 144.—5. Doxus, a house, Fem., is thus declined (domo-, or domu-), 


Singular. Plural. 
N. domus, N. domtis, 
G. domfis, G. domérum, or -agum, 
D. domul, or 6, D. domibus, 
Ac, domuma, Ac, domtis, or 68, 
Vv. domus, V. domtis, 
Ab. domd. Ab. domibus. 


* Sometimes masculine and neuter. 
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There is, besides, the form domi, which is a locative (934), and means 
“at home.” Colus, f., a distaff, is declined like domus, having dat. cols, 
abl. colé or coli, nom. plur. colus, gen. coluum, ac. colds, dat. abl. coltbus. 

4145.—Several nouns derived from verbs are of this declension, but 
are found only in the dative or ablative singular, such as despicatui, osten- 
tui, déerisui ; jussit, rogath, moniti, mandati, nati, 


EXERCISES ON THE FOURTH DECLENSION. 
1. Tell the gender, number, and case of the following words, from the 
paradigm and additional examples, p. 87, and translate : 
Cursus, cursiis, cursuum, flitibus, lati, manuum, manibus, nota, pas- 


suum, passibus, passiis, cornua, tonitribus, verubus, cis, currum, currul, 
fluctii, fluctibus, cornibus, etc. 

2. Translate the following words into Latin, and tell the gender, number, 
and case, in which the words are put ; viz.: 

Of a course, with the hand, for the hand, of a horn, to a horn, with 
a horn, from horns, horns, the horns, of the chariot, for a chariot, of 
chariots, from the waves, for the waves, from his hands, with a nod, eto. 


FIFTH DECLENSION. 


146,.—The Fifth Declension has but one ter- 
mination of the nominative singular, namely, és ; 
as, rés, a thing; deés, a day. 

All nouns of this declension are femtnine, except dizs, a day, which 
is masculine or feminine in the singular, and always masculine in the plural ; 
and meridiés, the mid-day, which is masculine in the singular, and wants 
the plural. 


Note.—Dizs is fem. in the sing. when it means “a space of time,” and 
often when it means “an appointed day.” 


1, Diss, a day (dié-). 


Singular. Plural. Singular, Plural. 
N. diés, N. diés, és, &a, 
G. dié1, \ G. diérum, SI, 6, Srum, 
D. det, D. diébus, al, ,. bus, 
Ae. diem, Ac, diés, em, és, 

V. diés, V. diés, és, és, 


Ab. dié. Ab. diébus. &, Sbua. 


40 EXERCISES AND EXAMPLES. [147-150 


147 .— Dizs and rés are the only nouns of the fifth declension which 
have the plural complete in the best writers. Speciés has the gen. dat. and 
ab. plur. in later authors ; acizs, effigizs, factés, serizs, and spés, in the plural, 
have only the nominative, accusative, and vocative; the other nouns of this 
declension have no plural. 


2. Facrss, the face, Fem. (facié-). 


Singular. Plural. Thus decline: 
N. faciés, N. faciés, 
G. faciét, Gg — Aciés, an army (acié-). 
D. facia, D. Effigiés, an image (effigié—). 
Ac. faciem, Ac. faciés, Seriés, a sertes (serié—). 
V. faciés, V. faciés, Spés, hope (spé-). - 
Ab, facia. Ab, —— 


148.—The e of the stem of this declension is always tong, except in 
the acc. sing. ; and in the gen. and dat. sing. of rés, fidés, spés, in which it is 
generally short, being preceded by a consonant. 


149.—The poets sometimes make the gentfive, and more rarely the 
dative singular, in 6; as, fidé for fidei, Ov.: sometimes ini; as, pernicit 
for perniciéi, Nep.; and plébi for plébe2, Liv. 

150.—Many words of the first declension with stems ending in ia-, as 
barbaria, diritia, lururia, have collateral forms in the fifth declension, 
especially in the nom., acc., and abl. singular, barbarizs, diritiem, luxurié. 


EXERCISES ON THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 


1, Tell the gender, number, and case of the following nouns, and translate 
them :—-Diél, spel, aciem, acié, faciéi, facis, disbus, digrum, diés, faciem, 
effigiem, seriés, rérum, didbus, diem, etc., ad libitum. 

2. Translate the following English words into Latin, and tell the gender, 
etc, :—The image, of the face, the things, of the army, the hope of the 
army, & series, of days, to a day, from the days, with the army, to an 
image, ete. 


PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES ON ALL THE DECLENSIONS. 


Tell the gender, declension, case, and number of the following nouns, in 
the order here mentioned, and give the translation ; thus, Penna, a noun, Sem 
“nine, of the first declension, in the ablative singular, “with a pen” : 

Via, pueri, generé, ventis, puerdrum, sermo, sedile, sedilf, sedilium, 
sedilibus, cursuum, cursis, selle, tubam, regnd, templt, diés, rérum, capite, 
capitum, itineribus, partis, parentibus, ripe, urbis, vulpem, vulpibus, parente, 
scullia, dié, colorem, militis, militibus, sermdnés, hondre, manus, mania, 


/ 
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manibus, faciem, ala, tubam, mensdrum, bellum, domindrum, templum, 
puerdrum, bella, belld, etc.* 

Translate the following into Latin, and state the gender, declension, case, 
and number, always following the same order ; thus, “ Of boys,” pucrdruia, 
a noun, masculine, of the second declension, in the genitive plural : 

From the way, to a speech, with a part, of a seat, of seats, to the wind, 
a kingdom, to a boy, of boys, with lords, foxes, of tables, to parents, with 
seats, of soldiers, from the head, heads, to a part, with a trumpet, in a time 
of war, the time, of color, in a journey, to a seat, of a rock, to sons-in-law, 
with fruit, of the face, with a seat, to tables, of rocks, etc. 


GENDER OF NOUNS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


151,—The rules for gender in this declension admit so 
many exceptions that it is thought best to state the chicf 
exceptions in memorial lines borrowed from Dr. Kennedy’s 
Latin Grammar, .which can easily be learned by heart. 
Beneath each rule the words quoted are translated and 
their stems given. 


152.— First Principal Rule. 


Masculis inseritur Et ndmen désinens in es, 
Quod claudit o, or, os, vel er. St flectit csiis imparés. 


Exceptions. 


163.—(1.) Illa féminina sunt 154.—(2.) Sunt in -io féminina: 
In —dlo et-go quae désinunt: Tantum illa masculina, 
Sed masculina manent cardo, Quae vel oculis spectabis, 
Tigo, ordo, atque, margo. Vel ti manibus tractabis. 

(8.) Caro (carnis), mavult 8d 

Fémininis addere, 


[Cardon-, hinge; ligén—-, mattock ; 
don~ (caron-, flesh). 


ordon-, rank ; margon-, rim. ] 


* The following are the words used in these exercises; the declension is indicated 


by the stem, according to 45. 

Ala, wing, ala-. Iter, way, itiner-, n. Sedile, seat, sedili-. 

aida te bello-. Manus, hand, manu-. Sella, seat, sella-. 

Caput, d, caput-. Mensa, table, mensa-. Sermo, speech, sermon-. 
Color, color, color. Miles, soldier, mflet-. Templum, temple, templon 
Diés, day, dic-. Parens, parent, parent(i)-. Tempus, time, tem 


Dominus, lord, domino-. 
Faciés, face, facid-. 
Fructusg, fruit, fractu-. 
Gener, son-in-lano, genero> 
Honor, honor, honors 


Pars, part, part(i-). 
ee ON oe 

egnum, king regno -. 
Res, thing, ré-. oer 
Ripés, rock, ripi- 


ba, trumpet, tuba-. 
Urbs, city, urb(i)-. 
Ventus, «ind, vento-. 
Via, way, via-. 
Vulpés, fom, vulpi-. 
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155.—(4.) Neutra pauca sunt | [Verber-, blow; siler-, willow; 
or, acer—, maple ; vér—, spring ; tuber, 
Aequor, ador, ma , cor ; awelling ; : aber, udder ; caddver-, 
ati corpse ; piper—, pepper ; iter— (iti- 
Fémininum est arbor. ner-), journey; papdver-, pop- 
[Aequor-, sea; ador-, spelt; mar-| py. ] 
mor-, marble ; cord-, heart ; ar- 


bor-, ‘tree.] 158.—(17.) Aes est neutrum; sex 
156.—(5.) Féminina cés et das, in €8, 
Neutra sunt utrumque os. Quae flectunt cfsiis imparés 
[cot-, whet-stone ;-dét-, dowry ; d8-, Féminina, compes, teges, 
mouth ; oss-, bone.] Mercés, merges, quiés, sages. 
157 .-(6.) Neutra multa sunt in er, 
; Aes-, copper; comped(i-), fetter ; 
Verber, siler, acer, ver, [ teget-, mat ; mercéd--, wages ; mer- 
Tiber, itber, et cadaver, ge-, sheaf’: ; quid-, rest; seget—, 
Piper, iter, et papdaver. crop. } 
Second Principal Rule, 
1&59.—Fémininis inseras | cum consonante nexa, 
Quae claudunt is, x, aus, et as. Es aequiliter inflexa. 
160.— Exceptions. 
(1.) Multa sunt quae claudit is; | worm; sodali-, comrade; casst-, 
Masculinf generis, snare; ciner-, ash; glis-, dor- 
Anna ‘3. callis. colli mouse, si dol * snake; lapid-, 
sins eos Nasiatits apebied, stone ; ver-, dust; sanguin-, 
Caulis, cucumis et follis, blood. ‘Those marked * are also 
Fascis, finis, fustis, finis, found used as feminines. ] 
Ignis, orbis, atque erinis, — 162.2.) Pléraque quae claudit ex 


Panis, practs, Poss, aed ae Masculina sunt, ut grex ; 
Seniis, corbis, torquis, mensis, Sed féminina manent nez, 
Torris, unguis, et candlis, Supellex, ilex, carex, liz. 
Vectis, vermis, et sodalis, [Gr flock; nec-, death ; 
Cassis, cinis, glis et anguis, i 
Lapis, pulvis, atque sanguis. oak; cdrec-, rush; lég-, law.] 


Amn, river; azi-,* axle;| 763,—(3.) Masculina sunt in ix 


t-,* path; colli-, hill ; cauli-, ; : : 
Stalk; cucumer-, cucumber; olli-, Forniz, phoeniz et caliz. 


bellows; : fasci-, bundle; fiuni-, a 

rope; fusti-, club : ; fing-* 8 ae ne” Mai ; phoenic—, phoenix ; 
tgni-, fire; orbi-, globe; crini-, 
hair; pant-, bread ; ; piset-, fish;| 764.—(4.) Masculina sunt in &s 


posti- post ; ensi-, sword; senti-, # AS ag 

path; corbi-, basket; torqui-,* ke (vadis), gigas, elephas. 
collar; mensi-, month ; torri-, 8 (assis), mas et adamas, 
brand ; ungui-, nail; " canal, Neutra vds (vdsis), nefas, fas. 


channel ; 3 vectt-, lever; vermi-, [Vad-, surety; gigant-, giant; ele. 


leo-(til-), furniture; tec, holm- 
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phant-, elephant ; ass-, pound of tain; torrent{i-), torreat; griph-, 


copper; mas-, male; adamant-, iffin ; pont(i-), bridge; rudent- 
diamond; wvds~-, vessel; nefas, a rope; ghee, dropsy ; dent- 
wrong ; /ds, right. } i-), tooth; bidend(i—-), pitchfork ; 
(but bident(i-), animal for sacri- 

ce, is _fem.); orient-, east; occt- 


165.—(5.) Masculinis adde mons, 
Fons et torrens, grips et pons. 
Rudens, hydrops, dens et bi-| 71677,—(6.) Masculina sunt in 6s 


’ . verrés et acindces. 


Oriens, occidens et tridens. 
[Mont i-), mountain; font(s-), foun- 
Third Principal Rule. 


168.—Neatra clauduntaete, | ar, ur, us, Cc, l, n, et t. 


dent-, west ; trident{(i-), trident. ] 


[ Verri-, boar-pig; actnaci-, scimi- 
tar. 


Exceptions. 
169.—(1.) Masculina sunt in wr marsh ; ‘senectiit-, old age; tellis-, 
Furfur, vultur, turtur, fir. earth ; sali, health. ] 
i 1 2. 4, E t et pecudt e 
(Furfur-, bran; vultur-, vul- 7 ea be ia ( a 
ture ; tertur—, turtledove; fir-, gen 
thief. ] [ pecud-, a head of cattle. ] 
173.—(5.) Mascula in I sunt magil, 
170.—(2.) Masculina sunt in us consul, sal, sl, atque pugil. 
Lepus (leporis) et mis. [niet mullet; consul , consul; 
sal-, salt ; sdl-, sun; pugil—, boxer.] 


[Zepos—-, hare ; mis-, mouse. | 
174.—(6.) Masculina sunt rén, 
171,—(3.) Féminina sunt in as eplen, : 
Virtis, atque servitis, sie ptt sa i A 
entiis, inci rén~, kidney ; n-, spleen; pec- 
edd ee eae pe is ten-, comb; delphin-, dolphin ; 
senectiis, tells atque salis ; aitagen-, heath-fowl.] 
ib | b] 
nt need aria 175.—{7.) Féminina sunt m on, 
genitivi transiti. . 
| Gorgon, sindon, halcyén. 
[Virtat-, virtue; serntit-, sla- | [Gorgon-, gorgon; sindon-, linen ; 
very; juventit-, youth; palid-, yon-, king-fisher. 


DOUBLE OR COMPOUND NOUNS. 


176.—There are. a few nouns which are made up of two nouns of 
different declensions. In these— - 

(1.) If two nominatives combine, both parts are declined, and then they 
are often printed separately, as réspublica, or r2s publica. 

(2.) If a nominative combines with an oblique case, the noun in the 
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nominative only is declined, as paterfamitlias, father of a family. These 
also are sometimes printed separately. 


REsPUBLICA, @ commonwealth, Fem. (ré-publica—.) 


Singular. Plural. 
NV. réspublica, NN. réspublicae, 
G. refpublicae, G. rérumpublicdérum, 
D. retpublicae, D. rébuspublieis, 
Ac. rempublicam, Ac, réspublicas, 
V. réspublica, V. réspublicae, 
Ab. républica. Ab, rébuspublicis, 
JoSJURANDUM, an oath, Neut. (jis-jirando-), 
Singular. Plural. 
N. jisjtrandam, ¢ N. jirajiranda, 
G. jirisjirandt!, G, ————_ 
D, jivijirands, D. —- 
Ae, jisjirandum, Ac, jirajiranda, 
V. jasjirandum, V. jtrajiranda. 
Ab, jirejirands. | Ab, ————_— 
MATERFAMILIAS, a mistress of a family, Fé. (matt-familias.) 
: Singular. 


N. miaterfamilias, 
G. matrisfamilias, 
D. miatrifamilias, 
Ac. matrem familias, 
V. miaterfamilias, 
Ab, matrefamilias, 
Here, familias is an old form of the genitive (54), and is governed by 


mater, So, Pater-familias, filius-familias, filia-familias. Pl. matris-fame- 
lidrum, etc. In this way, familiae is used as well as familias. 


IRREGULAR OR ANOMALOUS NOUNS. 
Some nouns are defective, ¢. ¢., want some of their parts. 
A. Nouns defective in number, i. ¢., such as are used only 
in one number. 
17'7.—I. Only in the singular (singulAria tantum). 
(1.) Proper names, as Cesar, Italia, Roma. These are used in the 
plural— . 
(a) If there are several individuals of the same name: as trés Scipidnés, 
three men named Scipio. 
(0.) If they are used as common nouns: Cicerénés, orators like Cicero, 
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(2.) Abstract nouns: pietis, piety; juatitia, justice. Yet these are 
sometimes found in the plural, if they are conceived as attributes of several 
individuals: amorcs, loves; odia, hatreds. 

(3.) Collective nouns: vslgus, plébs, the common people. 

_ (4.) Material nouns: aes, bronze; ferrum, iron. But such words are 
sometimes used in the plural to denote things made of the material, as 
aera, statues of bronze; ligna, logs of wood. 

(5.) Some separate words, as album, list; mundus, female ornament. 


178.—Il. Only in the plural (plirAélia tantum). 

(1.) Many names of cities, groups of islands, mountains, etc.: Athenae, 
Athens; -Alpés, the Alps; Baledrés, the Balearic Islands. 

(2.) Names of festivals, as indicating the several games or sacrifices 
which together made up the festival: Latinae, Saturnalia, Termindlia, 

(8.) Some common nouns only applicable to classes: mdjorés, ances- 
tors; liberi, children; posteri, descendants. 

(4.) Many separate words: arma, arms; argiitiae, shrewdness; divitiae, 
riches; insidiae, ambush ; moenia, walls; mdnés, shades of the dead; réi- 
quiae, remnant ; Jdis, the Ides; Nonae, the Nones, 


179.—ill. Heterological Nouns. There are many nouns which 
are used with one meaning in the singular, and another in the plural. Thus: 


Singular. Ploral. 

Aedés, a temple. Aedés, (1) a house, (2) temples. 

Aqua, water. Aquae, (1) waters, (2) mineral 
springs. 

Auxilium, assistance. Auxilia, auxiliary troops. 

Bonum, any thing good. Bona, goods, property. 

Carcer, a prison. Carcerés, the barriers of a race- 
course. 

Castrum, a fort. Castra, a camp. 


Comitium, a place in the Roman Comitia, an assembly of the people 
forum where the comitia were held. Sor the purpose of voting. 


Cdpia, plenty. Copice, troops. 

Facultis, power, ability. Facultatés, wealth, property. 

Fascis, a bundle of twigs, a fagot. Fascés, a bundle of rods carried be- 
Sore the chief magistrate of Rome. 

Finis, the end of any thing. Finés, borders, territory. 

Fortiina, fortune. Fortine, an estate, possessions. 

Gratia, grace, favor. Gratie, thanks. 

Hortus, a garden, Horti, (1) gardens, (2) pleasure- 


grounds 
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Singular. ; Plural. 

Litera, a letter of the alphabet. Liters, (1) @ letter, epistle, (2) letters, 
(3) literature. 

Natalis, a birth-day. Natalés, birth, descent, 

Opera, labor. Operae, workmen. 

Opis (genitive), help. Opés, wealth, power. 

Pars, a part, portion, Partés, (1) parts, (2) a party, fac- 
tion. 

Principium, a beginning, a first prin- Principia, a place in the camp where 

ciple, or element. the general's tent stood. 


Rostrum, the beak of a bird, the Rostra, a stage in the Roman forum, 
sharp part of the prow of a ship. from which orators used to address 
the people. 
Sal, salt. \  — Sal&ds, wedtictsmes. 
Observe that some of these words have in the plural a meaning corre- 
sponding to that of the singular, as well as a different meaning. 


B. Nouns defective in case: i. ¢., nouns which want some 
of their cases. 

A noun used in one case only, is sometimes called a monoptote ; in two 
cases, a diplote ; in three, a triplote ; in four, a tetraptote ; in five, a pen- 


taptote. An indeclinable word is called an aptote. These words are de- 
rived from the Greek numerals and the word wrwro-, declined. 


180.—I. Many neuters are used only in their three stamilar cases, 
nOM., VOC., aC, 

(1.) Greek nouns ending in 08: epos, epic poem; melos, strain; plural, 
epé, mele, 

(2.) Some Latin nouns (singuldrta tantum): fas, right; nefdas, wrong ; 
instar, image; nihil (nil), nothing. 


181.—II. Many other nouns are used in the singular throughout, but 
are found only in the similar cases of the plural, nom., voc., ac. : collum, 
neck ; far, corn; fel, gall; mel, honey; paz, peace; ptz, pitch; ris, the 
country , and most words of the fifth declension (147), with some of the 
fourth, as metus, fear. 


182.—Ill. There are several more words which are defective in case, 
the chief of which are given in the following list. The cases found in use 
are noted by the letters V., G., D., .A., Ab. before the word, for the singu- 
lar, and after the word for the plural. The words are given in their stems 
in order that there may be no possibility of mistake about the declension. 
A * placed before or after a word implies that the Sa or the plural is 
found throughout. 
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Ab, ambag-, *f. winding. 
A, Ab, cassi-, *m. net. 
Ab. comped(i-), */. fetter. 
G. D. A. Ab, dap-, *f. feast. 
G. D. A. Ab. dicidn-, f. sway. 
Ab, fauc(i-), *f. throat. 
fora-,’ f. A. D. Ab., 
door. 
N. Ab, fort-, f. chance. 
G. D, A. Ab. frig-, */. fruit. 
N. glis-, f. sister-in-law. 
grat-, f. NV. A. Ab, 
thanks. 
incita—,” A. standstill, 
infitia-,* A. denial. 
ingratia-, Ab, unwill- 
ingness. 
N. inquiét-, f. wnrest. 
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Ab, jiger-, D. Ab. acre. 
N, A. Ab. lui-, f. pestilence (n. 8. 
lués). 
NV. A. Ab. mani-, n. morning 
(Ab. mane). 
G. nauco-, n, trifle. 
Ab. obec-, *c. barrier. 
G. A, Ab. op-, *f. help. 
Ab. pondo-, pound. 
A, Ab. prec-, *f. prayer. 
N, A. senti-, m. N.Ab. thorn 
A, Ab, sordi-, *f. filth. 
G. Ab. spont-, f. choice. 
D. A. vinu-, m. véno-, n. 
sale, 
G. A. Ab. vic-, f. N. D. A. Ab. 
change. 
N. A. Ab. vis{i-), *f. force. 


C. Nouns defective in declension: i. ¢., indeclinable 


nouns. 


183.—({1.) The names of the letters of the alphabet: alpha, beta, etc. 
(2.) Words used as nouns without really being so: as, triste illud vale, . 


that sad word, farewell. 


(3.) Secus, sex, and sémts, half, used as an adjective. 
(4.) Some foreign names, as Jacob, Gabriel (but these have sometimes 
Latinized forms, Jacobus, and are declined). Jésus has Jésum in the acc. 


and Jési in other cases. 


184.—Some nouns are variable : i. ¢., have some of their 
cases differing either in declension or in gender from others. 

Nouns variable in declension are those which form some of their cases 
from more than one stem, These are called heteroctites (from érepo-, 


another ; xAcro-, declined). 


Nouns variable in gender are those which are of different genders in 
some of their cases. These are called heterogeneous (érepo-, 


another; yevec-, gender. 


185.—I!. Heteroclite Nouns. 
(1.) Several nouns belong tothe second and fourth declensions, partic- 


a Only used ins locative sense: fo, at, or 


the doors. 


JSrom 
2 Only used in the phrase ad ineitde (or ad ineita) redigere, “ to reduce to ex- 


tremities,” 


® Only used im comncotion with ire, injliide ire, “ to deny.” 
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ularly names of trees: as cupressus, cypress; pinus, pine (142). Some 
nouns of the fourth declension have rarely a gen. in i; sendius, senate; 
tumulius, tumult ; sumplus, expense. 

(2.) Jigerum (jigero-, a) acre, has some forms of the third decl. (from 
jéger-, 182). 

(3.) Vas (vas-, n.), a vessel, has the plural of the second decl. (Gin n.). 

(4.) Names of festivals, as Bacchadnalia (Bacchanali--), have sometimes 
the gen. plur. in drum, as if from a stem in 0, (122), 

(5.) Requids (requiét-), rest, has sometimes the acc. and abl. sing. re- 
guiem, requié, of the fifth decl. 

(6.) Many nouns of the third decl. (¢-stems) have the nom. sing. in és, as 
if of the fifth decl.: nizbés, cloud; and some have this along with the regu- 
lar form in ts: félés and félis, cat; vulpés and vulpis, fox: farmés, hunger, 
has also the abl. sing. famé. Also, pléb-, the commonalty, has sometimes 
the nom. gen. dat. sing. of the fifth decl. 

(7.) Many nouns of the first declension have forms also of the fifth 
(150): barbaria and barbariés, barbarism ; mollitia and mollittés, softness. 


186.—Il. Heterogeneous Nouns. 


Some nouns adopt either regularly or seneuity a, dif- 
ferent gender in the plural from that of the singular. Some 


of these are also heteroclite. The chief of these are: - 
Singular. Plural. 
jocus, m. jest. joci, m. and joca, n. 
locus, m. place. loci, m. (topics, passages) and /oca, n. 
(places). 
sibilus, m. hissing. sibili, m. and (poetic) sibila, n. 
carbasus, f. canvas. carbasa, n. (rarely carbasi, m.). 
margarita, f. pearl. margaritae, f. and margarita, n. 
caclum, n. heaven. caeli, m 
JSrénum, n. rein. Fréni, m. and fréna, n. 
rastrum, n. rake. rastri, m, and rastra, n. 
epulum, n. festival. epulae, f. banquet. 
balneum, n. bath. balneae, f. and later balnea, n. 


187 .—Also the following proper names have neuter 
forms in the plural:, 


Dindymus, m. a hill in Phrygia ; Ismarus, m. @ hill in Thrace. 

Maenalus, m. a mountain in Arcadia; Pangzus, m. a mountain in Thrace, 

Tartarus, m. hell; Taygetus, m. a mountain in Laconia; Pergamus, f. the 
ctladel of Troy. 
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188.—Some nouns have two forms of different gen- 
ders or declensions, or both. Thus: 
cinatus (condtu-, m.), and cindtum (céndto-, n.), attempt, 
menda aie f.), and mendum (mendo-, n.), fault, 
clt (cls m, and rarely n.), shield. 
Soules Bacal n. and rarely m.), staff. 
callum (callo—, n. and rarely m.), callosity. 


THE ADJECTIVE. 


189.—An ADSECTIVE is a word used to qualify 
a substantive ; as, vi BONUS, @ GOOD Man; DECEM 
aves, TEN ships. 


A noun is qualified by an adjective when the object named is thereby 
described, limited, or distinguished from other things of the same name. 

1. The accidents of the adjective are gender, number, and case, and, 
of most adjectives, also comparison. 

2. Adjectives, in Latin, indicate the gender, number, and case, by the 
termination; as, bon-us, bon-a, bon-um. 

3. Participles have the form and declension of adjectives, while, in 
time and signification, they belong to the verb. 

4. Some adjectives denote each gender by a different termination in the 
nominative, and consequently have three terminations. Some have 
one form common to the masculine and feminine, and are adjectives of fwo 
terminations ; and some are adjectives of one termination, 
which is common to all genders. 

5. Adjectives are either of the first and second declensions, or of the 
third only. 

6. Adjectives of tree terminations (except thirteen), are of the first 
and second declensions; but those of one or fwo terminations, are of 
the third. 

Eze, Thirteen adjectives in er, of three ¢erminations, are of the third 
declension. (See 198.) 


ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS. 


190.—Adjectives of the first and second declensions 
have the masculine always in us or er; the feminine al- 
- ways ina, and the neuter always in wm, as, masculine 
bonus, teminine bona, neuter bonum, good. 
4 
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The masculine in ws is declined like dominus, and in er 
like puer or lider ; the feminine in a, like penna ; and the 
neuter in wm, like regnum: thus, 


1, Bonus, BONA, BONUM, good (bono- m. or n., bona- Sf). 


Singular. Plural. 

Mase. Fem. Nout, Mase. Fem. Neut. 
N. bonus, a, um, N. bon, £2, a, 
G. bont, 8B, 1, G. bondrum, frum, Orum, 
D. bond, 82, 6, D. bouts, 1s, Is, 
Ac boruaum aby um, Ac. bonds, is, a, 
V. bone, a, um, V. bont, =, a, 
Ab. bond, is 5. Ab. bonis, 1s, Is. 

In the same manner decline: 

Altus, high. Oavus, hollow. Leetus, joy/d. 

Amplus, large. Doctus, learned. Plénus, full. 

Blandus, flattering. Dieus, hard. Privatus, private. 

Carus, dear. Fidus, faithful. Rectus, right. 


Also all participles, numerals, and pronouns, in us; as, amatus, amati- 
rus, amandus,—primus, secundus, etc.—meus, tuus, sus, 


Note.—Meus has mi in the vocative masculine, seldom mews, 
2: TENER, TENERA, TENERUM, fender (tenero-, m. or 7. tenera-, f.). 


Singular. Proral: 
_ Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
NN. tener, By um, N. tencri,; we, a, 
G. tenerl, 82, 1, G. tenerdrum, irum,oOrmm 
D. tenerd, B25 5, D. teneris, Ie, is, 
Ac. tencerum, am, Wim, Ac. tenerdm, Ais, Ry 
V. tener, sy ui, V. teneri, 2, a, 
Ab, tenerd, hi, 5. Ab. tenerIs, 18, Is. 


In the same manner decline: 


Asper, rough. Miser, wretched. Lacer, mangled. 
Liber, free. Prosper, prosperous. Satur, full (satura, saturum). 


Also, compounds derived from gero and fero ; as, laniger, bearing wool ; 
opifer, bringing help. But asper sometimes is declined like afer. 


But most adjectives in er lose the e in all the genders, i. e. the e does 
not belong to the stem, but is only euphonically inserted in the nom. sing, 
(See 60.) 
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8, Arte, arma, atrum, black (atro-, m. or 1., atra-, f.). 


Singular, Plural. 
Mase, Fem. Neut. Mase, Fem. Neut. 
N. ater, Stra, Atraam, |. atri, atrse, atra, 
G. atri, atirep, Atri, G. itrdérum, straram, itroérum, 
D. itrd, itree, atrd, | D. atris, atris, tris, 
Ac, itrmm, adtrama, Struma, | Ac. itrdés, Stris, Stra, 
V. ater, Stra, atruom,| V. atri, trae, itra, 
Ab. itrd, atra,: &trd. Ab. atris, atris, &tris. 
In like manner decline : 
get, sick: Mater, lean. Sacef, sacred, 
Oréber, frequent. Puloer, fair. Sinister, lef2. 


Dexter, right, has dextra, dextrum ; or dextera, dexterum., 


191.—4: The following adjectives have thé genitive singular in tus, 
and the dative in I; namely, 


Alius, another of mang. Sdlus, alone. 

Alter (alterd-), thé other of tod, Totus, whol 
Alteruter, the one or other. Ullus, any. 

Neuter, neither. Unus, one. 

Nullus, none. Uter (utro-), whether. 


And the compounds of téer, uterlibet, utervis, which of the two you 
please, uéerque each, in which the syllables Abet, vis, que, are attached to 
each form of uéer. : 

In the other cases, they are like bonus, tener, or ater ; a8, 

Torus, Tota, T6TUM, whole, 


Singular. Plural. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neus, 

N. totus, a, ‘wm, | WV. totl, BB, a, 
G. tdtIus, 1us, lus, | G. tttérum, Arum, Srum, 
D. tot, 1, 1, D. totis; is, Is, 
Ae, totum, am, um, | Ac. titds, is, a, : 
V. tite, a, um, | V. tott, se, a, 
Ab. t5té, a, &. | Ad. tdtIs, 1s, Is. 


Alteruter ia sometimes declined in both its parts, and sometimes only in 
the latter, thus: genitive, alterius utrius, or alerutrius. 
192.—The ending ius in the genitive of these words (except, perhaps, 


alter) is always to be read in prose with 7. But all of them, with the ex- 
ception of alius, are often found short in poetry. -Alius has i, because there 
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is in it a double contraction. Thus, the stem being alio-, we have first alio- 
ius, then aliius, and lastly alius. The neuter nom. and ace. sing. of alius is 
aliud, and the dat, sing. is aliz. 


~ Some of these adjectives are occasionally found with the common end- 
ings in the genitive and dative, Cicero has aliae pecudis, Crsar has alterae 
legioni, and nullo constlis (dat.). : ' 


ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 
193.—Rutx 1. Adjectives of the third declension 
have  or{ in the ablative singular; butif the neuter is in 
e, the ablative has { only. (194.) For the acc., pl., see 114. 
Rue 2. The genitive plural ends in ium, and the neu- 
ter of the nominative, accusative, and vocative, in ia. 
Exe, Except comparatives, which have um and a. 
(195, 196.) 


L Adjectives of one termination (consonant-stems). 
1. Fevix, happy (félic(i-)). 


Singular. Plural. 
Maec. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
N. félix(=cs), felix, felix, N. félicés, és, fia, 
G. fdlicis, is, is, G. féliium, ium, ium, 
D. félict, 4, f, D. felicibus, ibus, ibus, 
Ae. félicema, em,  félix, Ac, félicés, Ss, ia, 
V. felix, felix,  félix, V. félicés, Ss, ia, 


Ab. felice or I, e@ort, eort. | Ad. felicibus, ibus, ibus, 


In like manner decline: 


Ferdx, bold. Supplex, suppliant. Trux, —ucis, cruel. 
Sagix, sagacious. Tenax, tenacious. Val6dx, —dcis, swift. 
2. Prupgns, prudent (prident(i-)). 
Singular. 
Maso. Fem. Neut. 

N. priidens (=ts), pridens, pridens, 
G. pridentis, pridentis, pridentis, 
D. pridenti, © pridentl, . pradenti, 
Ac. pridentema, priidentema, pridens, 
V. pridens, pridens, pridens, 


Ab. priidente, or I. pridente, or 1. priidente, or I, 
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Plural. 
Mase, Fem. Neut. 
N. pridentés, pridentés, pridentia, 
G. pridentium, pridentiam, pridentiuma, 
D. pridentibus, pridentibus, pridentibus, 
Ac. pridentés, pridentés, pridentia, 
V. pridentés, pridentés, pridentia, 
Ab, pridentibus. pridentibus. pridentibus, 
| In like manner decline : 
Clémens, -tis, gentle. Ingens, great. Recens, fresh, 


Also all participles in ns ; as, amans, docens, legens, audiens, etc. 


Note.—Participles have e oftener than i in the ablative singular, and in 
the ablative absolute they have e only. 


194.—In adjectives of one ending the ablative is much more com- 
monly found ini than ine. The following, however, have e always: com- 
pos (compot-—), possessing ; déses (désed-), sluggish; pauper (pauper—), poor ; 
princeps ( princep-), foremost ; pibés ( piber—), adult ; sospes (sospet—), safe ; 
superstes (superstet-), surviving ; and almost always dles (dlet-), winged; 
dives (divet—), rich; commonly, too, vetus (vetes—), old; aber (aber), fertile. 
se the contrary, par (par-), equal, and memor (memor-), mindful, always 

ve 1. ; 


195.—The neuter plural (ia) is formed only from those adjec- 
tives of one termination whose stems end in ant-, ent-, at-, ert-, ord-, de-, 
ic, de~ (e. g. elegans, sapiens, Larinds, sollers, concors, tenax, feliz, fercz), 
and from numeral adjectives in plez-, such as simplex, duplex ; and from 
the following: anceps (ancipit—), two-sided ; praeceps ( praecipit—), steep ; 
locuplés (locuplét-), rich; par (par—), equal; and in later writers a few 
others. Vetus has velera. . 


196.—The genitive plural has um in those adjectives which 
have e in the ablative sing. (194). Also, memor, mindful, cicur, tame, and 


compounds in ceps (like anceps, ancipit-). But plus, more, and its com- 
pound complirés, have ium, 


Il. Adjectives of two terminations (chiefly I-stems). 
8. Miris, mirz, meek (miti-). 


Singular, Plural. 

Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
N. mitis, is, e, N. mités, és, ia, 
G. mitis, is, is, |G. nitium, ium, ium, 
D. witt, I, 1, D. nitibus, ibus, ibus, 
Ac. mitem, em, e, Ac, mités, és, ia, 
V. mitis, is, e, V. mités, és, ia, 
Ab. mitt, I, 1. Ab. mitibus, ibus, ibus. 
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In the same manner decline: 

Agilis, active, Débilis, weak. Talis, such. 

Brevis, short. - Incolunis, safe. Utilis, useful. 
197. 4. Comparative Degree,—Mirior, mirius, more meek (mltidr-). 

Singular. Plural. 
Mase. | Fem. Neut. Maso. _ Fem = Neus. 

NV. uitior, mitior, § mitius,| . mitidres, és, a, 
G. mitisris, is, is, G. nitijram, um, um, 
D. mitidri, 1, i, D. nitisxibus, ibus, ibus, 
Ac. mitiirem, em, mitius, | dc. mitiénés, GH, A, 

V. xmitior, mitior, mitius, | V. mitidrés, 29, As 
.4b, mitidreorl,e orl, eorl, | Ab. mitiiribus, ibus, ibus. 
In like manner decline : 

bette: “Kouuoe Molle ape, 
‘ Dirior, harder. Major, greater. Péjor, worse. 


Comparative adjectives have the ablative in e much more com 
monly than in 7. 

Plas, more, has only the neuter gender in the singular, and is thus 
declined : 


Singular. Plaral. 

Nout, Maso. Fem. Neut. 
N. piis, NV. plirés, és, a (ia), 
G. pliris, G. pliriun, ium, ium, 
D. — D. pliribus, ibus, ibus, 
Ae. plis. . Ac. plirés, és, - @ (ia), 
Vv. — Yu— — —— 
Ab. plire. Ab. pliribus, ibus, ibus. 


Note.—The neuter plural in ta is hardly ever used. The compound, 
complirés, has no singular. | 


198.—IIL Adjectives of three terminations (-ri-stems). 
5. AOER pr ACRIS, ACRE, sharp (dcri-). 


ingylar. Plural. 
Mase. ee Fem, Neut. Mas. Fem. Nout. 
N. acer, or icris, is, e, | N. acr&s, &s, ia, 
G. ascris, is, is, |G. acrium, ium, ium, 
D. ert, 1, 1, | D. acribus, ibus, ibus, 
Av. acrema, em, ¢, | Ac. acr&s, &s, ia, 


V. acer, or acris, is, @, | V. dcrds, és, fia, 
Ab. acri, i, 1, .' Ab.icribus, ibus, ibus. 
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The ending is is sometimes found masculine, and the ending er very 
rarely feminine. 
Besides dcer, the following twelve are declined in this way : 


Alacer, cheer ‘ul. Equester, equestrian, Saliber, wholesome. 
Campester, at, level,  Paluster, marshy. Silvester, woody. 
Celeber, famous. Pedester, on foot, Terrester, terrestrial. 
Celer, swift. Puter, putrid. Volucer, swift. 


Celer retains é before r in all its forms, and has um instead of tum in 
the gen. aa 


IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
Irregular adjectives are Defective or Redundant. 


I. DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

199.—1. The adjectives frigi, temperate (really a dat. sing. of frig—); 
sai or satis, sufficient; sémés, half; and the plurals quot, how many ? (of, so 
many; aliquot, some ; quotquot, and guoteungue, how many soever ; totidem, 
just so many, are tndeclinable. Néquam, worthless, is also indeclin- 
able, but used in both numbers. 

2. Exspés, hopeless, and potis, neuter pote sometimes potis, able, are 
used only in the nominative. They are of all genders, and potis is 
also found joined with plural nonns. 

Tantundem, as much, has tanfidem in the genitive, and tanfundem, m. 
and n., in the nominative and accusative singular. 

Necesse, or necessum, necessary; and volupe, ere are used only in 
the nominative and accusative singular. 

8. Macte and macti, common words of encouragement, brave! gallant! 
are used only in the vocative singular and plural. 

Primoris, genitive, first, wants the nominative and vocative singular, 
and the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural neuter; likewise, scmt- 
necis, half dead, which is not used in the neuter, and has s¢méinecusn in the 
genitive plural. 

Pauci, few, and plérique, the most part, are seldom used in the singular. 

Caeter, or cacterus, the rest, is not used in the nominative singular mas- 
culine. ; 

Victriz, victorious, and wlfriz, revengeful, are only feminine in the sin- 
gular, but feminine and neuter in the plural: victricés, victricia. 


Il. REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 
200.—Several adjectives have forms of three endings 


(stems in o-, m. or n., and a-, f.), and also of éwo endings 
(stems in 7-). The chief of this sort are: 
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exanimus, a, um, 
sémianimus, a, um, 
finanimus, a, um, 
imbécillus, a, um, 
inermus, 2, um (rare), 
sémisomnus, a, um, 


and exanimis, e. lifeless. 

and sémianimis, e. half alive. 

and tnanimis, e. (rare), harmonious, 
and imbécillis, e. (rare), weak. 

and inermis, e. unarmed. 

and sémisomnis, e. half asleep. 


bijugus, a, um, and bijugis, e. double-yoked. 
hilarus, a, um(rare), and hilaris, e. cheerful. 
effrénus, a, um, and effrénis, e. (rare), unbridled. 


proclivus, a, um (rare), and proclivis, e. prone. 


EXERCISES ON ADJECTIVES. 
1. Adjectives and substantives to be declined together : 
Alta arbor, a high tree. 


Parva casa, a amall cottage. 


Clarus podta, a famous 


poet. 
Pulcra filia, a beautiful ih 


Dulce pémum, @ sweet 


Docilis puer, a docile boy (pueso2). 


Breve evum, @ short life. 


Capax antrum, @ capacious den. 


Priscus més, an anctent custom. 
Calida estas, a warm summer. 
Titus portus, a safe harbor. 
Nobile carmen, a noble poem. 


Antiqua urbs, an ancient 


Magna dds, a great dowry (4040-) 


Magnum opus, a great work (opes-). Cava navis, a hollow shep. 
Serdnus diés, a clear day (dié-). Culpatus Paris, wicked Paris (Parid-). 
Densa nibés, a thick cloud (nibi-). Miser Trés, a miserable Trojan. 

- Fidus pastor, a faithful shepherd. Infélix Didé, unhappy Dido. 


2. Translate the following words into English, according to their 


number and case : 


Operis magni, 
Clard poste, 
Diéi serénd, 
Dial serénf, 
Densis nibibus, 
* Kidi pastoris, 
Ev6 brevi, 


Urbem antiquam, Urbis antique, 
Poétis claris, Parid¥ culpaté, 
Puert docilés, Arborés alte, 

Dote magna, Trdis misert, 
Moérum priscéram, Did6 infélict, 
Carminis-n6bilis, Portibus titis, 
Calida zstate, Dulcium pdmérum. 


8. Translate the following phrases into Latin, observing to put 
the adjective in the same gender, number, and case, with the substan- 


tive. 


To a small cottage, 
Of a capacious den, 
From lofty trees, 
For unhappy Dido, 
In a hollow ship, 

A wretched Trojan, 
With thick clouds, 
From a clear day, 


The words will be found in the list above: 


Of sweet apples, In a short life, 

High trees, With a sweet apple, 
With great dowries, With clear days, 
Of ancient customs, Noble poems, 

Of an ancient city, Of ancient cities, 

To a great work, In small cottages, 

O wicked Paris, In a great work, 
Faithful shepherds, § With wicked Paris, 
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A safe harbor, To a thick cloud, In a warm summer, 
In a clear day, With high trees, Of a short life, 
Of small cottages, Beautiful daughters, § With docile boys. 


NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


201.— Numeral Adjectives are those which sig- 
nify number. In Latin they are divided into four classes, viz. : 

1. Cardinal, which express number simply, answer- 
ing the question “quot,” or “how many?” as, one, two, 
three, four, etc. 

2. Ordinal, denoting the place of any thing in a row 
or series (ordon-), and answering the question “ guotus,” 
or “which in numerical order?” as, first, second, third, 
fourth, ete. : : 

3. Distributive, answering the question “ quoténi,” 
or “how many to each ?” as, biz, two by two, or two to 
each. 

4, Multiplicative, answering the question “ guotw- 
plex,” or “how many fold ?” 


I. CARDINAL NUMBERS. 
202.—The Cardinal numbers are: 


Unus, . I. : one. 
Duo, declined. Il. two. 
Trés, III. three. 
Quatuor, Ii, or IV. four. 
Quinque, —  Y, Jive. 
Sex, VL siz. 
Septem, VIL. seven. 
Octo, Vir. eight. 
Novem, VIII, or TX. nine, 
Decem, X. ten. 
Undecim, XI. eleven, 
Duodecim, XII. twelve. 
Tredecim, XIII. thirteen, 
Quatuordecim, XII, or XIV. fourteen, 
Quindecim, XV. Sifteen. 


Sédecim, or Sexdecim, XVL sixteen, 
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Septemdecim, 

Duodéviginti,’ 

Undéviginti,' 

Vigintt, 

Viginti finus, or t 
Unus et vigint), 

Viginti duo, or 
Duo et vigintl, etc. 

Duodatriginta,’ 

Undétriginta,’ 

Triginta, 

Quadraginta, 

Quinquaginta, 

Sexaginta, 

Septuaginta, 

Octdginta, 

Nonaginta, 

Centum, 


Centum finus, or t 


Centum et inus, etc. 
Ducenti, —, —&, 
Trecenti, 
Quadringentf, 
Quingentt, 

-Sexcenti, 
Septingenti, 
Octingenti, 
Nongentt, 


Duo millia, or t 


Quinque millia, or 
Quinquiés mille, 
Decem millia, or 
Deciés mille, 
Quinquagintaé millia, or 
Quinquagiés mille, 
Centum millia, or 
Centiés mille, 


CC. 
CCC. 
~CCcc. 
IO, or D. 
INC, DC. 
INCC, or DCC. 


INCCC, or DCCC. 
IOCCCC, or DCCCC. 


CIO, or M. 
CIOCIO, or MM. 


100, or V. 
CCIO0, or X. 
1990, or L 
CCCIN90, or C. 


_ eaventeen, 
eighteen. 
nineteen. 

twenty, 
twenty-one. 
bventy-two. 


twenty-eight. 
thirty 


Af 
sizty. 

‘ seventy. 
eighty. 

ninety. 

a hundred. 

a hundred and one, etc. 


two hundred. 
three hundred. 
four hundred. 
Jive hundred. 
siz hundred. 
seven hundred. 
eight hundred. 
nine hundred. 
a thousand, 
two thousand. 


Jive thousand. 
fifty thousand. 
a hundred thousand. 


ee 
"4 Literally, to from twenty, one from twenty, and 80 for the corresponding num- 


bers of each of the other decades. 


2 In compounding numbers from twenty up to one hundred either the tens without 


et, or the units with e¢, are placed first, as In English. The hundred 
before the tens with or witho 
centum sexdginta septem or centum et 


always placed 


° 


s in prose are 


ut ef, then the tens, then the units, as 
septem, 167, 
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OBSERV ATIONS., 
203.—1. Fighteen and nineteen are sometimes expressed by decem et 
— octo and decem et novem. 

2. The Cardinal numbers, except iinus and mille, want the singular. 

8. Unus, as a numeral, is not used in the plural, except when joined 
with a substantive that wants the singular; as, ina moenia, one wall; or 
when several particulars are considered as one whole; as, tina vestimenta, 
one suit of clothes. (See 209.) Unus is declined like éctus (191). 


Duo, fwo, and Trés, three, are thus declined : 


Plural. Plural. 
Mase, Fem. Neut, Mase, Fem. Neut, 
N. duo, duz, duo, N. trés, trés, tria, 


G. dudrum, duarum, duérum, G, trium, trium, _ trium, 
D, dudbus, duabus, dudbus, D. tribus, tribus,  tribus, 
Ac, duds, -0, duis, duo, - | Ae, tras, trés, tria, 
¥. duo, duz, duo, V. trés, trés, tria, 
Ab, dudbus, duabus, dudbus, Ab. tribus, tribus, _tribus. 


Amb, both, is declined like duo, but the o is usually long. Duo has 6 
once in Virgil. Duo has often the gen. plur. duum. It is not declined 
when it forms part of a compound numeral, as duodecim. 


4, All the cardinal numbers, from qudtuor to centum inclusive, are inde- 
clinable; and from centum to mille, they are declined like the plural of bonus 
(190). 

204.—Mille (or mile) is used as an undeclined numeral, and with 
the plural forms millia, millium, millibus. 

Mille is (a) A substantive in the nom. or acc. case: mille hominum, a 

thousand (of) men. 
(6) An adjective in any case: dé mille fabae modiis, from a 
thousand pecks of beans. 


Millia is always a substantive: duo mila armatorum, two thousand (of ) 
armed men. But if a declined numeral with its noun follows, the genitive 
may be understood after millia: tria millia (militum) ef guingenti milités, 
three thousand five hundred soldiers. | 


- ROMAN METHOD OF NOTATION BY LETTERS. . 

205.—The capital letters used by the Romans to denote numbers, were 
C,I, L, V, X, which are therefore called Numeral Letters. I denotes 
one; V, five; X, ten; L, fifty; and C, a hundred. By the various com- 
binations of these letters, all numbers were expressed as follows: 

The repetition of a letter repeats its value; thus, II signifies two ; ITI, 
three ; XX, twenty ; XXX, thirty ; CC, two hundred ; CCC, three hundred, 
etc. V and L are never repeated. 
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When a letter of less value is placed before another of greater value, 
the value of the less is taken from the greater. When placed after it, the 
value of the less is added to the greater; thus: 


IV. Four, V. Five, VI. Six. 

IX. Nine, X. Ten, XI. Eleven. 

XL. Forty, L. Fifty, LX. Sixty. 

XC. Ninety, ©. A hundred, CX. A hundred and ten. 


A thousand was marked CIO, which was afterwards expressed by M, the 
initial of mille. Five hundred is marked I), afterwards changed into D. 

The annexing of 0 to ID makes its value ten times greater; thus, 100 
denotes jive thousand ; IDD0, fifty thousand. The number is doubled by 
prefixing to I as many C’s as there are 0’s after it; thus, CIO, a thousand ; 
CCIO0, ten thousand ; CCCIO00, a hundred thousand. Any higher than 
this, according to Pliny, was expressed by repetition; thus, CCCIO00, 
CCCION00, two hundred thousand. 

Thousands are sometimes expressed by a line drawn over the numeral 
letters; thus, III denotes three thousand ; X, ten thousand, etc. 


Il. ORDINAL NUMBERS. 
206.—The Ordinal Numerals are formed from the cardinal. 
They all end in ws, and are declined like bonus; as, primus, first ; secundus, 
second; etc. (See the following table.) 


Il. DISTRIBUTIVE NUMBERS. 


207.—Distributive Numerals are all plural, and declined like 
the plural of donus ; but usually have zm instead of drum in the genitive; 
as, singuli, @, a; ete. 

The following table contains the ordinal and distributive numbers, and 
the corresponding numeral adverbs : 


Ordinal. Distributive. Numeral Adverbs. 
1. Primus, first, Singult, one by one. Semel, once. 
2. Secundus, second, Bini, two a piece, Bis, twice. 
8. Tertius, third, Terni, or trini, etc. Ter, thrice. 
4. Quartus, etc., Quatern!, Quater, four times, 
5. Quintus, Quinf, Quinquiés, or —ens. 
6. Sextus, Sénf, Sexiés, o7 sexiens. 
7. Septimus, Septény, Septiés. 
8. Octavus, Octénf, Octiés. 
9. Ndnus, Novénl, Noviés. 
10. Decimus, Dént, Deciés. 
11. Undecimus, Undénf, Undeciés. 
12. Duodecimus, Duodénf, Duodeciés, 


208, 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
1%. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


30. 


40. 
50. 


600. 
700. 
800. 


900. 


1000. 
2000. 
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Ordinal. 
Tertius decimus, 
Quartus decimus, 


Quintus decimus, 
Sextus decimus, 
Septimus decimus, 
Duodévicésimus, 
Undévicésimus, 
Vicésimus, or t 
vigésimus, 
Vicésimus primus, 
Vicésimus se- t 
cundus, 
Tricésimus, or t 
trigésimus, 
Quadragésimus, 
Quinquagésimus, 


. Sexagdsimus, 

. Septuadgésimus, 
. Octdgésimus, 

. Néna&gésimus, 
. Centésimus, 

. Ducentésimus, 


Trecentésimus, 


. Quadringentési- t 


mus, 


. Quingentésimus, 


Sexcentésimus, 
Septingentésimus, 
Octingentésimus, 
Nongentésimus, 
Millésimus, 

Bis millésimus, etc. 


CARDINAL NUMBERS. 


Distributive. 
Terni dénfi, 


Quatern! dénf, 
Quint déni, 
Sent dént, 
Septén! dént, 
Duodévicénl, 
Undévicéni, 


Vicénl, 


Vicéni singull, 


Vicén! bint, 


Tricéni, 


Quadragénl, 
Quinquagénl, 
Sexagénf, 
Septuagéni, 
Octdgénl, 
Nonagénl, 
Centénl, 
Ducéni, 
Trecéni, 


Quadringén!, 


Quingéni, 
Sexcéni, 
Septingéni, 
Octingén!, 
Nongénl, 
Singula millia, 


Bina millia, etc., 


G1 


Numeral Adverde. 
Terdeciés, or tredeciés. 
Quaterdeciés, or qui- t 

tuor deciés, 
Quindeciés. 
Sédeciés. 
Septiés deciés, 
Duodéviciés, 
Undéviciés, 


Viciés, 
Semel et vicias. 
Bis et viciés, ete. 


Triciés, 


Quadraciés, 
Quinquagiés. 
Sexagiés. 
Septudgiés, 
Octdgiés. 
Nonagiés 
Centiés. 
Ducentiés, 
Trecentiés, 


Quadringentiés, 


Quingentiés. 
Sexcentiés. 
Septingentiés. 
Octingentids. 
Nongentiés. 
Milliés, 

Bis milliés, ete. 


208.—Instead of primus, prior is used, if only two are spoken of. 
Alter is often used for secundus. 
Twenty-first, thirty-first, etc., are often expressed by anus et vicésimus, 
inns et tricésimus, etc. ; and twenty-second, etc., by duo, or alter et vicési- 


mus, in which duo is indeclinable. 


In the other compound numbers, the 


larger precedes without e¢, or the smaller with ef ; as, victsimus quartus, or 
quartus et victsimus. 


209.—Distributives are used in a variety of ways. Ist. Often in 
multiplication, with adverbial numerals ; as, bis bina, twice two, i. e. four; 
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bis sinde, twice six, i. e. twelve; ter novénae virginzs, thrice nine maidens. 
2d. Instead of cardinals, with words which have no singular (Plirdlia tan- 
tum, 178); as, bint cddicilli, two writings ; or with nouns in the plural hav- 
ing the meaning of a singular, but still different from the meaning of the 
same word in the singular number (179) ; as, bina castra, binae acdes, binae 
literae ; two camps, two houses, two epistles. Duo, duae, with these nouns, 
would mean two forts or castles; two temples; two letters of the alphabet. 
In this case, uni and trini are used for singuli and terni. 3d. Bini is used 
for duo, to denote things which exist in pairs; as, bint scyphi, a pair of 
goblets, belonging to each other. In ordinary language, distributives occur 
only in the plural—among the poets sometimes in the singular in the sense 
of multiplicatives; as, centénd arbore (=centum arboribus), literally “ with 
a tree a hundred fold.” 

The singular of some distributives is sometimes used in the sense of a 
multiplicative; as, binum corpus, a double body, Luer. , 

The learner should carefully notice the distinction between the cardinal 
and distributive numerals in their ordinary use. Thus, for example, Duo 
consulés VIGINTI ndvés habébant, means, ‘‘ the two consuls dogether had twenty 


ships,” i. e. twenty in all, or ten each; but Duo consuks VICENAS ndvis 
habébant, means, ‘‘the two consuls had twenty ships each,” or forty in all. 


IV. MULTIPLICATIVE NUMBERS, 


210.—Multiplicatives denote how many fold; they all end in 
ex, and are declined like féliz. They are as follows: 


Simplex, single. Quadruplex, four fold, 
Duplex, dowble. Quintuplex, fivefold. 
Triplex, chreefold. Centuplex, a hundredfold, etc., etc. 


211.—10. To these classes may be added: 
Ist. Propartionals, which denote how many times one thing is greater 
than another; as, diplus, twice as great. 
2d. Temporats, which denote time; as, bimus, two years old; biennis, 
of two years’ continuance. 
8d. Those which denote how many parts a thing contains; as, 
bindrins, of two parts. 
4th. Interrogatives ; as, quot, how many? quotus, which in numer 
ical order ? guoféni, how many each? quotizs, how many times ? 
212.—Fractions are expressed by the ordinal adjectives agreeing 
with pars or partzs, expressed or understood, as 4 tertia pars, + trés septimae. 
But for } and 3 the Romans said, duae partzs, trés partés, and so on, when 
the numerator is one less than the denominator. When the denominator is 
12, the unit being represented by ds, the several fractions are expressed by 
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the names proper for the various ae of the ds? viz., wee ty; sextans, 
¥y or §; quadrans, x; or 4; triens, \4 or 4; quincunz, yg; simis, 5, or 
£3 septunz, yy; bes, 14, or $; dodrans (=de-quadrans, or 1—14), + or 3; 
dextans (=de-sextans, or 1—%), +$ or § ; deunz (=de-uncia, or 1-},), 4}. 


213.—Mixed numbers were denoted by the Latin for the frac- 
tional part accompanied hy that number of the ordinal series which exceeds 
by one the given whole number. Thus 3} ig guadrans quartys, i. e. the 
fourth is a quarter, implying that the three preceding parts were wholes. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


214,—Adjectives have three degrees of comparison, 
the Positive, Comparative, and Superlative. 


The Positive expresses a quality simply; as, bonus, good. The 
Comparative expresses a quality in a higher or lower degree in one 
object than in another, or than in several taken together. The Super - 
lative expresses a quality in the highest or lowest degree in one object 
compared with several taken separately; as, gold is heavier than silver ; it 
is the most precious of the metals. Hence, those adjectives only can be 
compared whose signification admits the distinction of more and Jess. 


215.—The Superlative is often used to express a very high or a very 
low degree of a quality, without implying comparison ; as, vir doctissimus, 
“a very learned man ;” hortus amoenissimus, “a most delightful garden.” 
Thus used, it is called the superlative of eminence, and is com- 
monly translated with the article a, or an; wher comparison is implied, 
the article the must be used. 

The Comparative is always of the third declensiop, and declined like 
mitior (197). The Superlative is always of the first and second, and de- 
clined like bonus (190). 


RULES OF COMPARISON. 


216.—1. The comparative is formed from the 
theme (46) of the positive, by adding for for the mascu- 
line and feminine, and ius for the neuter ; as, 


Positive. Theme. Comparative. 
Mase. Fem. Nout. 


Dirus, hard, dir- dirfor, dirior, dirims, harder. 
Brevis, short, brev— brevior, brevior, brevius, shorter. 
Audax, bold, ° audaic- audacior, sudacior, andicims, bolder. 


~ 
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217.—2. The superlative is formed from the theme 
of the positive, by adding issimus, a, um; in the oar 
language, issumus ; as, 

Positive. Theme, Superlative. 

Dirus, hard, diir- dirissimus, a, um, hardest. 

Brevis, short, brev— brevissimus, a, wm, shortest, 

Audax, bold, audic—- audécissimus, a, uma, boldest. 

-218.—Ec. If the positive end in er (stem in ro- or 
ri-), the superlative is formed by adding rimus, a, um, 
to the nominative masculine; as, 


Positive. Superlative. 
' Pulcer, fair, pulcerrimus, &, Um. 
Pauper, poor, pauperrimus, &, UM. 


So vetus (vetes—) old has veterrimus, and matiirus, ripe, sometimes mda- 
turrimus, especially in the adverb, mdaturrimé. 

Hence these adjectives are compared thus: 
Dirus, _dirior, dirissimus ; Hard, harder, hardest. 
Brevis, _ brevior, brevissimus ; Short, shorter, shortest. 
Audax, audacior, audacissimus; Bold, bolder, boldest. 
Pulcer, _ pulcrior, pulcerrimus; Fair, fairer, fairest. 
Pauper, pauperior, pauperrimus; Poor, poorer, poorest. 


In the same manner compare: 


Altus, high. Firmus, strong. Liber, free (Ithero-). 
Capax, capacious(capac-). Fortis, brave. Piger, slow (pigro- 
Créber, frequent (crébro-). Gravis, heavy. Pridens, prudent. 
Dignus, worthy. Integer, entire (integro-). Sapiens, : wise, 

Doctus, learned. Lentus, slow. Vehemens, vehement. 
Félix, happy (félic-). Levis, light. Valox, swift (véldc—). 


219. IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE COMPARISON 8 
Pos. Comp. Sup. 


Bonus, melior, optimus ; Good, _ better, best. 
Magnus, major, maximus ; Great, greater, greatest. 
Malus, péjor, pessimus ; Bad, worse, worst, 
Multus, plis, n. plirimus ; Much, more, most. 
Parvus, minor, minimus ; Little, _—_ lesz, least. 


Dives, rich, divitior (ditior), divitissimus (ditissimus), 
Néquam (éindecl.), worthless, néquior, néquissimus. 
Frigi (indecl.), frugal, frigilior, frigdlissimus. 
Obs. Plis has only the neuter in the singular. In the plural, it is regu- 
lar, and is declined (197). 
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220.—The following sia adjectives form the superlative in limus ; 


Facilis, easy, facilior, facillimus, 
Difficilis, dificult, difficilior, difficillimus, 
Similis, like, similior, simillimus. 
Dissimilis, unlike, dissimilior, dissimillimus, 
Gracilis, lean, gracilior, gracillimus, 
Humilis, dow, humilior, humillimus, 


From émbécillis, weak, is rarely formed a superlative, wnbéctllunus ; but 
the regular form is much more common, from imbécillus, 

221.—Some compounds in dicus, ficus, and volus, form the com- 
parative in enJior, and the superlative in enéissimus, as if from participles 
in ens (ent—). . 

Beneficus, beneficent, beneficentior, beneficentissimus, 


Benevolus, benevolent, benevolentior, benevolentissimus, 
Maledicus, railing, maledicentior, maledicentissimus, 
Mirificus, wonder ful, mirificentior, mirificentissimus, 


But of mirificus the regular superlative is also found. 

So egénus, needy, and providus, prudent, take for their degrees those 
of the participles egens (egent—) and providens ( provident-), 

222.—Some adjectives have either no positive form at all, or have, 
representing the positive, a corresponding preposition or adverb, or an 
adjective used in some peculiar connection or meaning. The superlative has 
an irregular and sometimes a double form. 
citré, prep. citerior, - on this side, citimus. 


extra,’ prep. exterior, over, extrémus (rarely extimus). 
infra,* prep. inferior, lower, infimus, or Imus. 

intra, prep. interior, inner, intimus. 

prope,? prep. propior, nearer, proximus, 

post,‘ prep. posterior, hinder, postrémus.® 

pré, prep. prior, former, primus. 

supra,° prep. superior, upper, suprémus, or summus. 


ultra, prep. ulterior, further, ultimus. 


1 The adj. exterua is used in the plural, in the sense of foreign. 

® The adj. inferus is used only in connection with mare, mare tnferwm, the lower 
a ae sea southwest of Italy, and in reference to the infernal regions—in/eri, the 

® Propingwus is used as 8 positive adjective of proptor, its own comparative, pro- 
pinquior, being rare. 

* Poster ws is used for next in order of time ; posterd nocte, on the following night. 
In the plural it means posterity. 

§ The superlative ywmus is found in good writers only in the sense of last-bo 
after the father’s Ne eg bi 

© Superue ig only need with mare, mare superum, the upper sea, the Adriatic, and 
in reference to the upper regions, of heaven or the world, supert, the gods above, 


‘ 
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déterior, woree, déterrimus. 


Greek ate, dcior, swifter, Scissimus. 
potior, preferable, potissimus, 

223.—The following adjectives waut the comparative : 
Inclutus, renowned, inclutissimus. Par, equal, . parissimus. 
Invictus, tnvincidle, invictissimus. Persudsus, persuaded, persudsiasimus, 
Meritus, deserving, meritissimus. Sacer, sacred, sacerrimus. 
Novus, new, novissimus. Vetus, old, yeterrimus. 
Niperus, late, niperrimus. 


224.—The following adjectives want the superlative: 
Adolescens, young, adolescentior. Proclivis, prone, proclivior. © 


Diaturnus, lasting, diiiturnior. Prénus, prone, pronior. 
Ingens, huge, ingentior. Satur, fell, saturior. 
Juvenis, young,  jinior. _ Senex, old, senior. 


Opimus, rich, opimior. 

Note.—The superlative of juvenis, or adolescens, is supplied by minimus 
nati, the youngest in birth ; senex takes maximus nati, the oldest.. 

Almost all adjectives in flis, alis, and bilis, want the superlative; as, 
eivilis, civil, civilior ; régalis, regal, régalior ; flcbilis, lamentable, flzbilior. 

oe —Some adjectives of these terminations have the superlative also ; 


qualis, frigalis, italis, liberilis, vicilis—affabilis, amabilis, 
ignobiis, mirabi ts, mobi is, miutabilis, nobilis, stabilis, 


Some adjectives of other terminations also want the superlative ; as, 
arcanus, ior, secret ; déclivis, ior, bending downwards; longinguus, far off, 
ton ; propinguus, near, ior ; ealitaris, healthful, salitarior. 


Anterior, former, and seguior, worse, are found only in the comparative, _ 


225.—Many adjectives have no degrees of comparison, because 
they denote invariable qualities, They are such as denote substance, origin, 
possession, or definite time ; a8, aureus, golden; adamantinus, of adamant ; 
Graecus ; Ramanus ; peregrinus, foreign ; tis paternal ; aestivus, of 
summer ; hibernus, of winter ; vivus, living, etc 


226.—Many adjectives which do not denote invariable qualities, are 
yet without comparative and superlative torms. They are— 

Ist, Adjectives ending in tmus, nus, drus, and most adjectives in ivus ; 
as, légitimus, matitinus, candrus, fugitives : ‘algo adjectives in us after a 
vowel; as, dubius, idoneus, arduus, etc.; except adjectives in quus, in 
which, " however, the first «does not form 8 ayllable (5); and sometimes 
assiduus, égregius, pius, strenuus, and vacuus, which are sometimes reg- 
ularly compared. 

2d. Compound adjectives, one of whose component parts is a noun or a 
verb ; a8, versicolor, pestifer, degener, magnanimus, consonus, etc., and such 
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as have the derivative terminations tcus, tdus, ulus, dalis, tis, bundus as, 
modicus, trepidus, gurrulus, mortalis, hostilis, furibundus, ete. 

8d. Diminutives, which in themselves imply a sort of comparison; as, 
tenellus, somewhat tender; mdjusculus, somewhat big. 


4th. Many adjectives which cannot be classed under distinct heads; as, 
albus, white; almus, gracious ; lacer, torn; /assus, tired ; memor, mindful ; 
mirus, wonderful; ndvus, active; praecoz, early ripe; rudis, rude ; sospes, 
safe; und many others noted in the dictionaries. 

22'°7.—In most, or in all adjectives of these classes, and sometimes in 
others also, the comparative is made by prefixing magis, more; and the 
superlative by prefixing vald6é or maximé, most, to the positive ; as, arduus, 
high; magie arduus, higher ; valdé, or mazimé arduus, highest, or very 
high. Sallust has mazximé titds. 

22 8.—Comparison is sometimes made by means of the prepositions 
prae, ante, practer, or supra, with the positive ; as, Prae ndbis bedtus, hap- 
pier than we, Cic.; Ande alias insignis, most distinguished, Liv. A bigh 
degree of quality without comparison is expressed by prefixing valdé, im- 
primis, apprimé2, admodum, etc., or by the preposition per or prae prefixed 
in composition ; as, perdiffcilis, very difficult ; praeclarus, very illustrious. 

229.—The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing etiam, 
even, yet, and of both comparative and superlative, bv prefixing longz or 
multd, far, much; as, mrlto melior, much better ; longé nobdilissimus, far the 
noblest. Quam with the superlative renders it emphatic ; as, guam doctis- 
simus, extremely learned ; quam celerrimé, as speedily as possible (1003), 


THE PRONOUN, 


230.—A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun, . 


There are eight classes of pronouns; 

1, Personal pronouns: ego, 1; tz, thou. 

2. Reflective pronouns: sé, himself. 

3. Possessive pronouns: meus, my; noster, our. 

4. Demonstrative pronouns: ille, that; hic, this * 
5. Distinctive pronouns: is, that one (named). 

6. Relative pronouns: gui, who. 

7. Interrogative pronouns: quis, who? 

8. Indefinite pronouns: aliquis, some one, 
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The last six classes are sometimes called adjective pro- 
nouns, since they are often used in agreement with nouns ; 
and the first two are called substantive pronouns. 


In all speech three things are implied: the person speak- 
ing, the person spoken to, and the person or thing spoken 
of. These are called, in Grammar, the First, Second, and 
Third persons; and the pronouns representing them are 
called Personal Pronouns. 


I. Personal Pronouns. 


231.—The pronoun of the first person is Hgo, I; of 
the second, 7’%, thou or you. For the third Personal Pro- 
noun the distinctive pronoun és (248) is usually employed. 


Ego, J, First Person, Masc. or Fem. 


Singular. Plural. 
N. ego, I, | N. nés, we, 
G. mel, of me. | G. nostrim, or nostri,* of us. 
D. mihi, : to me. | D. nobis, to us. 
Ac. mé, me, | Ac, nis, us. 
v.— —|V. —— 
Ad, mi, with, etc., me, | Ab. nobis, with, etc., us. 

TC, thou, Second Person, Masc. or Fem. 

Singular. Ploral. 
N. ta, thou, or you. | NV. vos, ye, OT you, 
G. tul, of thee, or of you. | G. vestrim, or vestri, of you. 
D. tibi, to thee, or fo you. | D. vobis, to you. 
Ac. té, thee, or you. | Ac. vis, you, 
V. ti, O thou, or O you. | V. vis, O ye, or you, 
Ab, té, with, etc., thee, or you. | Ab, vobis, with, etc., you. 


Il. Reflective Pronouns. 


232.—The oblique cases of the First and Second Per- 
sonal Pronouns are used also as the reflectives of those 
persons, The subject of the sentence is always to be re- 


* Nostrum, vestrum, G. partitive; nostrt, vestri, G. objective (1016, 1017). 
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garded as the nominative of a Reflective Pronoun, and 
this, in the case of swt, determines its number and gender. 
Sul, of himself, of herself, of itself’, Third Person, 
Masc., Fem., Neut. 


Singular. Plural. 
N. pre ores — N. ———— 7 smote 
G. sul, of himself, etc. | G. sul, of themselves. 
D. sibi, to himself, etc. | D. sibi, to themselves. 
Ac. 88, himself, etc. | Ac. 86 themselves. 
vY— ——| VY, — 
Ab. 86, with, ete., himself, etc. | Ad. 86, with, etc., themselves. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


233.—The syllable met may be joined for the sake of emphasis to all 
these forms, except to the genitive plural of ego and tz: egomet, I myself, 
tibimet. However, the nom. ¢& has tite, or ¢itemet, instead of tumet. 


234.—The acc. and abl. of sé are sometimes reduplicated: 
sésé; so télé is sometimes found and rarely meémé. 


235.—Instead of vestrum, vestri, vostrum and vostrI were used by 
the oldest and best writers. 


Ill. Possessive Pronouns, 


236.—The Possessive Pronouns denote possession, and 
are derived from the substantive pronouns as follows: 


Meus, a, um, my, my own, from mé. 
Tuus, a, um, thy, thy own, “ti. 

Suus, a, um, his, her, tis, his own, etc, “ sul. 
Noster, tra, trum, our, our own, “nds, 
Vester, tra, trum, your, your own, “  v6s. 


In form, possessive pronouns are regular adjectives of the first and the 
second declension. Meus, twus, and suus, are declined like bonus, except 
that meus has mi, seldom meus, in the vocative singular masculine. Noster 
and vester are declined like dter. 


237.—The emphatic syllables pte and met are sometimes found ap- 
pended, particularly in the ablative sing.: sudpte mani, with his own hand; 
sudmet fraude, by his own deceit. 

238.—There is, besides, a possessive: cijus, a, um, whose? formed 
from the interrogative quis: cijum pecus, whose cattle ? 


IV. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


239.—DeEmonsTRATIVE Pronouns are such as point 
out with precision a person or thing (as if with the finger). 
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They are hic, this; ile, iste, that. They are declined 
as follows: 
1. Hic, Hac, noc, this ; Plural, these. 


Singular. | Ploral. 

Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
N. hie, haeé, hoc. N. bi, hae, haec. 
G. hijus, hijus, hijus. G. hoérum, harum, —hérum, 
D. hutc, hufe, huic. D. his, bis, his. 
Ae. hune, hano, hoc, Ae. his, has, hee, 
Yu— — ae Yu— — — 
Ab. hic, hao, hic. Ab. his, his, his, 

2. Ing, ILLA, ILLUD, that; Plural, chose. 
Singular. Plural. 

Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Newt. 
N. ile, illa, illud. N. itt, illae, ila. 
G. illfus, illtus illtus. G. illdrum, illarum, — illdrum. 
D. iit, illt, ill. D. ills, illis, illis, 


Ae. illum, illam, illud. Ae. ioe, illas, ila: 

Vo Vee ae aa 

Ab, ills, illa, ills. Ab, illis, illis, illis. 
Note.—Virgil has olli as a dative singular, and nominative plural; and 


Cicero, in an antique formula, has olla and ollés, from an ancient form ollus, 
the root of which is found in lim, at yonder time. 


Ite, “ that,” ig declined like ile. 


240.—Hic means “ this,” referring to something near the speaker, or 
just spoken of. IMe, “that,” refers to something at a distance, or before 
spoken of; sometimes to what is well known and celebrated, dnd therefore 
regarded as present ;. as, J/édéa illa, “the well-known Medea;” Alexander 
i/le, “the illustrious Alexander.” Iste, “that,” refers to something near 
or some way connected with the person spoken to, and opposite to the 
speaker. Accordingly, hic is often called. the demonstrative of the first 
person, ésfe of the second, and idle of the third. 


241.—RHic, and some cases of the other demonstratives, are rendered 
emphatic by adding ce; as, hicce, hijusce, huncce, etc. When ne interro- 
gative is also added, ce is changed into ci; as, hiccine, héscine, etc. 


242.—From ille and iste with the same particle ce (which is, however, 
only found in full in the oldest language), are formed the compoun‘s tilic 
and ésthic or istic, used in some of the cases for il/e and iste, but with greater 
cinphasis, Those parts only are in use which end in o, as follows: 


_ 
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P Jstic is thus declined : 
Singular. Ptoral 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Neut, (rarely Fem.) 
N. istic, istaec, istéc, or istic. | N. . 
: ‘ ws ‘ istaec. 
Ae, istunc, istanc, istic, or istiic. Ac 
Ab. ist5dc,  — istac, istdc. 


Illic is declined in the same manner. Interrogative forms with ne are 
found: illancine, istictne, etc. 


V. Distinctive Pronouns. 


243.—The Disrrncrive Pronouns are 7s, and its de- 
rivatives, idem and ipse. They define or distinguish particu- 
lar objects, as those spoken of in the discourse. Is is 
either the correlative and antecedent of qui, so that ts qui 
means “the particular person who,” or it is used as a mere 
pronoun of reference to a word previously mentioned. 
Idem means “the very he,” “the same;” and zpse, “ the 
man himself.” 


1. Is, ga, mw, hat; Plural, those, 


Singular. Plural. 
Mase. Fem. Neu. Mase, Fem. Neut. 

N. is, ea, id. ON. il, eae, ea. 

G. éjus, éjus, jus. G. edrum, edrum, edrum. 
D. &, ef, ef. D. ifs or els, its or eis, ils or eis. 
Ae. eum, eam, id. Ae. e6s, eas, ea. 
vY— — — Vv — — — 

Ab. e, ea, ed. Ab, ifs or efs ils or els, ils or els. 


2. From is, and the syllable dem, is formed idem, eadem, idem, “the 
same,” which is thus declined : 


Singular. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. 
N. idem, eadem, idem. 
G. &jusdem, éjusdem, éjusdem, 
D. eidem, eldem, eldem. 
Ac. eundem, eandem, idem. 
Vv. —— ae oS 


Ab, eddem, eadem, eddem. 
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| Plural. 

NV. ifdem, eaedem, eadem. 
G. edrunden, earundem, edrundem, 
D. eisdem or iisdem, etc., 

Ac. edsdem, eisdem, eadem. 

v. : 


Ab, efsdem or iisdem, etc. 


8. From is, with pse (tspee = ipse), is formed tpee, self, very, which is 
thus declined. The nom. is sometimes tpsus. 


Singular. Plural. 
Maac. Fem. Neut. Mase, Fem. Neut, 
N. ipse, ipsa, ipsum. N. ipst, ipsae, ipsa, 
G. ipstus, ipsius, ipsius, G. ipsdrum, ipsarum, ipsdrum 


D. ipst, ips!, ips!. D. ipsis, ipsis, ipsis, 
Ac. ipsum, ipsam, § ipsum. Ae. ipsés, ipsas, ipsa. 
Vv. — —_—— — v— —— — 
Ab. ips, | ipsa, ipsd. Ab. ipsts, ipsis, ipsis, 


#44.—In the old language the uncontracted forms of épse are some- 
times found ; eapse, eampse, edpse, for ipsa, ipsam, tpsd (in Plautus). In 
the word redpse (= ré ipsd, in fact) the form edpse was in use at a later 
period. In colloquial Latin such combinations occur as eccum, eccam, eccés, 
etc., for ecce (lo!) eum, eam, eds ; so we have eccillum, or ellum, for ecce 
tllum, or én tllum, behold him ! 


VL Relative Pronouns. 


245.—A Re ative Pronoun is one that relates to, 
and connects its clause with, a noun or pronoun before it, 
called the antecedent. 

The-simple relative gui is thus declined : 
QUI, QUAR, QUOD, who, which, that. 


Singular. Plural. 

Mase, Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
N. qui, quae, quod. N. qui, quae, quae. 
G. cijus, cijus, cijus. G. quorum, quarum, qudérum., 
D. cui, cul, cul. D. quibus, quibus, quibus. 
Ac. quem, quam, quod. Ae, quos, quis, quae. 
Vv. — Y.— 

Ab. qué, qua, qué. Ab. quibus,  quibus, quibus. 


Note.—-Quis and queis are sometimes used in the dative and ablative, 
instead of quibus. Qudjus and quoi are ancient forms for cijjus, cui. 
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Cui is sometimes a dissyllable with both vowels short. 
. Uter, which of two, is sometimes used with the force of a relative. 
Qui is sometimes used for the ablative singular in all genders. To™ 
all forms of the ablative, cum is frequently annexed; as, guécum, qut- 
buscum, etc. ‘ | 


VII. Interrogative Pronouns. 
246.—INTERROGATIVE Pronouns are used in asking 
questions, to which some answer other than “ yes” or 
“no” is expected. These may be called “ word-ques- 
tions;” as, guis fécit ? “who did it?” answer (not “yes” 
or “no,” but) “ Cesar.” 
The interrogatives are: 


Quisnam ? Cijus? whose ? 
Gust ees Cajas? of what country F 
us , which what f 7 


The simple interrogative quis is thus declined: 
Quis, QUAE, QUOD, or quip? Who, which, what? . 


Singular. | 
Mase. Fem. Neut. 
N. quis, or quf, quae, quid, or quod. 
G. cijus, ciijus, cijus. 
D. cul, cul, cul, 
Ac, quem, quam, quid, or quod. 
Vz 
Ab. qué, qua, quo. 
Plural. | , 
Mase. Fem. Nout, 
N. qui, quae, , quae. 
G. quérum, quarum, quoérum. 
D. quibus, quibus, quibus, 
Ac. quis, quas, quae, 
Vv; 
Ab, quibus, quibus, quibus, 


Quis and quem sometimes are used in reference to females in early 
Latin. As for the relative, quis (queis), quajus, quoi, gui, are found in early 
Latin for quibus, ciijus, cui, qud. Qui is often used in the sense of “how?” 


Of the compound forms given above, only the guts or gui is declined. 
247 .—Odjus, a, um? “whose?” used instead of the genitive of quis, 


is defective. The parts in use are as follows: 
4 
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' Singular. Plural. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase, Fem. 
N. cijus, cija, cijum. N. ciji, ciijae. 
Ae, cijum, ciijam, —— Ac, —— ciijas. 
A cuija, 


248.—Cijas (cijai{i-)), “ of what country ?” is declined like an adjec- 
tive of one termination ; so also nostrds, “ of our country?” and vestrds, ‘‘ of 
your country.’ 


VIL. Indefinite Pronouns. 


_ 249,.—Inperinitz Pronouns are such as do not refer 
to any distinct person or thing, and answer to the English 
“some one,” “any one,” “a man,” etc. 

The sémple indefinite is guis, or gui, which is declined 
like the relative pronoun, except in these cases: _ 

Singular. Plural. 

Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Newt. 
N. quis (quf), qua(quae), quid (quod). | 1. qui, quae, qua (quae). 
A. quem, - quam, quid (quod). | 4.quds, quads, qua (quae). 


The forms in parentheses are used adjectively, 2. ¢., in connection with 
nouns, the others substantively. But quis is used in both ways. 


25 0.—This indefinite pronoun is always enclitic , ¢. ¢., it never stands 
first in a sentence, but is always attached to a previous word ; very often to 
one of the forms of the relative pronoun, or to 87, né, nist, num, or the in- 
. separable prefixes ec— and ali-. 


#51.—The compound indefinite pronouns are: 
Aliquis, aliqua, aliquid (aliquod), some one. 
Quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam (quodpiam), some one. 
Quidam, quaedam, quiddam (quoddam), a certain one. 
Quisquam, quidquam or quicquam, any one at all. 
Quisque, quaeque, quidque (quodque), each one. 
Quivis, quaevis, quidvis (quodvis), any one you please. 
Quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet (quodlibet), any one you please. 
The forms given in parentheses are used as adjectives. 


These are declined in the same way as the simple indefinite or relative 
pronoun; but aliquis has aligqua for aliquae in the fem. sing. and neut. 
plur. ; whereas qua is not used in the cases of the other compound indefi- 
nites. Also aligut is sometimes used adjectively. 


52.—Quisquam hus no feminine, but in colloquial Letin the mascn- 
tine f forms are of the common gender, and its plural is supplied by ullus. 


Quidam generally changes m to before d- queden'te or 
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Indefinite Relatives. 


253.—There are two compound relative pronouns, called indefinite 
relatives : quicunque, and guisquis, whosoever. Quwicungue is declined 
like the simple relative, but its parts are sometimes separated by one or 
more words: jiulicium cunque, for quod cungue jidicium, whatever 
judgment. (Tmesis, 15.) 


25 4.—Quisquis has only the following forms in use: 
Sing. N. quisquis, quidquid or quicquid, 
A, quemquem (rare), § quidquid or quicquid, 
Ab. quiqud, quaqua (late), quoqud. 
Plur. N. quiqui (rare), 
D. quibusquibus (rare). 
An old genitive culoui, for cijjusciijus, occurs in the word cuicuimodi 
of whatever kind. tis 


255.—In connection with ec~ and num, guis forms an interrogative 
indefinite: ecquta, numguis? is there any one who? These are sometimes 
strengthened by the addition of the syllable nam: ecguisnam? They are 
declmed like the simple indefinite, but gua is often used for guae in the 
fem. sing. and neut. plur, 


256.—Nemo (némon-), no one, is used in the singular, but not gener- 
ally in the genitive or ablative, for which nullius, nulld, are used. : 


Correlative Pronominal Adjectives, 


257.—Correlative pronouns are those whose forms express 
notions mutually opposed. They may be arranged thus: 


Relative and 
Demonstrative. antoescs ative,  rdefinite. Indefinite Relative. 


(1.) talis, of such kind. quialis, of which qualiscunque, qualislibet, 
_ (what?) kind. of whatever kind, of any kina you 
please. 


(2.) tantus, so great, quantus (so great), quantuscunque? aliquantus, of 
as, how great? how great soever. some consider 
able size. 
(3.) tot, a0 many. quot (so many), quotcunque, or _ aliquot, a cer- 
> N as, how many? quotquot, how tain number, 
many soever. some. 


ang) words in (8) are undeclined, and are, of course, plardalia tantum 
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THE VERB. 


258.—A VEBEB is a word used to express the act, 
being, or state, of its subject; as, Canes CURRUNT, 
Dogs BuN; Hgo sum, J am. Dorit, ‘‘ He SLEEPs.”’ 

REMARK.—The use of the verb in simple propositions 
(616, 4) is to affirm. That of which it affirms is called its 
subject (616, 9, 635, 1136, 1400). : : 

259.—In relation to their meaning and office in a sen- 
tence, Verbs are of three kinds, Transitive, Intransi- 
tive, and Attributive.’ - 

1. A Transitive Verb expresses an act done by one 
person or thing to another; as, Zabulam icit, “He strikes 
the table.” Tabula ab illo, icitur, “The table is struck by 
him.” The transitive verb has two forms, called the 
Active Voice and the Passive Voice (262). 

2. An Intransitive Verb expresses the being, or 
state, of its subject, or an act not done to another; as, 
Curro, “I run;” Audit, “He hears” (716, 724). 

The intransitive verb is commonly without the form of 
the passive voice (453). 

3. An Attributive Verb connects an attribute with 
its subject; as, Nix candida est, “ Snow is white” (666). 


Obs. 1. The transitive verb has a substantive after it expressed or 
understood as an object to which the action of the verb passes from 
the subject. The intransitite verb has no object and no immediate 
relation to anything beyond its subject. ’ The attributive verb requires 
after it some adjective or substantive as an attribute of its subject to 
complete the meaning of the assertion (667). 


Obs. 2. The verbs that express being simply, in Latin, are sum, fio, 
existo, signifying, in general, “to be,” or “exist.” The state of being 
expressed by: intransitive verbs may be a state of rest, as dormio, “I 
sleep ;” or of motion, as cado, “I fall ;” or of action, as curro, “I run.” 

INFLECTION OF VERBS. 

260.—To the inflection of verbs belong Voices, 

Moods, Tenses, Numbers, and Persons. 
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1. The Voétces, in Latin, are two, Active and Passive. 

2. The Moods are four. the Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Imperative, and Infinitive. 

3. The Tenses are six, the Present (present imperfect) ; 
Imperfect (past imperfect) ; Future; Perfect (present per- 
fect) ; Pluperfect (past perfect); and Future Perfect. 


The names in zalzcs are the usual ones; those in parentheses are more 
fully descriptive of the use of the tenses. 


4, The Numbers are two, Singular and Plural. 

5. The Persons are three, First, Second, and Third. 

Besides the Moods, to the Verb belong Participles, 
Gerunds, and Supines. 

The Conjugation of a verb is the arrangement of its 
moods, tenses, etc., according to a certain order. Of these, 
in Latin, there are four, called the First, Second, Third, 
and Fourth Conjugations. 


Obs. A few verbs in Latin are of more than one conjugation, and a few 
have some of their parts belonging to one conjugation, and others to 
another. 


os 


VOICE. 
261,—Voice is a particular form of the verb 
which shows the relation of the subject, or thing 
spoken of, to the action expressed by the verb. 
The transitive verb, in Latin, has two voices, 
called the Active and the Passive. 


262.—1. The Active Voice represents the subject 
ofthe verb as acting on some object; as, amo ¢é, “I love 
thee.” 

2. The Passive Voice represents the subject of the 
verb as acted upon; as, amatur, “he is loved.” 


#63.—If 8 be taken to represent the subject, and O the object, and an 
arrow (——_—————>> ) to represent the action of the verb, the active and 
pasaive voices will stand thus: 

Active. 8 ——_—_———_> 0. (Brutus killed Cwsar.) 
Passive. [O8] <——————- (Ceesar was killed.) 
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It thus appears that the subject of a passive verb is always the 
object of an active one. (1073). 

Intransitive verbs, which have no proper passive, are algo said to 
be in the active voice. Their meaning may be thus shown— 


Intransitive 8 ——————-> 


MOODS. 


264,—Moop is the mode or manner of express- 
ing the signification of the verb. 


The moods, in Latin, are four, namely, the 
Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative, and Infinitive. 


Of these, the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Imperative are called Finite 
‘moods, because in them the action is limited by a termination to a partic-. 
ular subject. A verb in these moods is called a Finite Verb. 


I. The Indicative Mood asserts the action or state 
expressed by the verb, simply as a fact, and generally in 
an independent clause ; as, scrtbo, “I write;” tempus fugit, 
“time flies;” or inquires about a fact, as, ndnne scribo, 
“do I not write?” 


Il. The Subjunctive Mood asserts the action or 
state expressed by the Verb, not as a fact, but only as a 
conception formed by the mind. It is generally used in 
dependent clauses in various ways, and is often rendered 
in English by “ may,” “can,” “ might,” “should,” etc., as, 
edimus ut vivamus, “ we eat that we may live.” 


II. The Imperative Mood commands, exhorts, 
entreats, or permits; as, scribe, “write thou;” wo, “let 
him go.” 


IV. The Injinitive Mood expresses the meaning 
of the verb in a general manner, without any distinction 
of person or number; as, scrivere, “to write ;” scripsisse, 
“to have written ;” scridi, “to be written.” 

The infinitive mood is really the form in which a verb becomes a 


moun. itis of the neuter gender, undeclined, and is used in the nomina- 
tive or the acousative case. 
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265.—Besides these moods the Latin verb has: 

The Gerund, which is a verbal noun of the second declension, used in 
the singular, but not in the nominative case. It supplies the wanting cases 
of the infinitive, and answers generally to the English verbal noun in ing: 
legendi causa, for the sake of reading ; ad arandum natus, born for ploughing. 

The Supine, which is a verbal noun of the fourth declension, used 
only in the accuzative and ablative singular: spectatum ventunt, they come to 
see; optimum factii, best to be done. 

The Participles, which are verbal adjectives, and express the action 
or state described by the verb as a property belonging to a person or thing; 
Cato morieus, Cato (when) dying; urbs capta, the city being taken; Dids 
moritira, Dido about to die. 


TENSES. 
266.—TENsEs are certain forms of the verb 
which serve to point out the distinctions of time. 


Time is naturally divided into the Present, Past, and 
Future ; and an action may be represented either as in- 
complete and continuing, or as completed, at the time spoken 
of. This gives rise to six tenses, which are expressed in 
Latin by distinct forms of the verb; thus, we have i in the 
indicative mood: 


L Three tenses for tncomplete action; +. ¢., 4aperfect tenses. 
(1.) Present (present imperfect) : scribo, I write, or I am writing. 
_ (2.) Imperfect (past tmperfect):  ascribébam, I was writing. 
(3.) Future: scribam, I shall write. 
II. Three tenses for completed action; i. e., perfect tenses. 
(1.) Perfect (present perfect) : scripsi, I have written. 
(2.) Pluperfect (past perfect) : scripseram, I had written. 
(3.) Future perfect: scripsero, I shall have written. 
#67.—The tanse called Perfect (present perfect), which is strictly 
to be translated by the English tense with “have” (J have written), often 
answers to our (so called) imperfect tense (J wrote), and is then called the 
aorist (or the perfect indefinite, or the historical perfect). (See An. and 
Pr. Gr., 415-418.) 
The name imperfect has been omitted with the Future tense, because 
it is usually employed ag a simple future, without reference to duration. 


- 
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268.—The subjunctive mood has no future tense. The ieper- 
ative has a present and future tense. The infinitive has three tenses, 
describing the action as unfinished (imperfect), or as finished (perfect), or 
as intended or destined (future), These are commonly called the present, 
perfect, and future infinitive. 


269.—The participles are: 
In the active voice, the present (tmeperfect), and the future, 
In the passive voice, the perfect. 

But besides these, the gerundive is sometimes called a future parti- 


ciple passive, It is, however, both in form and use much more nearly ana, 


to the imperfect participle active. 


NUMBER AND PERSON. 


270.—1. Every tense of the verb has fo numbers, the singular 
and the plural, corresponding to the singular and the plural of nouns and 
pronouns. 


2. In each number, the verb has thaee persons, called fire, second, 
and third, The first asserts of the person speaking: the second, of the 
person spoken to; and the third, of the person or thing spoken of. In the 
tmperative, there is no first person. 


CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 


271,—Nearly all Latin verbs are called Regular; @. e., 
they form their moods and tenses according to one or other 
of Jour models or types, which are called conjuga- 
tions. These conjugations are usually distinguished 
from each other by the ending of the present (imperfect) 
infinitive. Thus: 

First Conj. Second Conj. Fourth Conj. Third Conj. 
Infin. ends in are, ére, «fre. ere. 
27 2.—The true account of the matter, however, is that all Latin verbs 


pare arene mien end e/a 6) 4.0 ta a consonant or u. We have 
then for the 
First Conf. Second Conf. —- Fourth Con). Third Conf. 
stems in a, e, i, ® consonant or u. 
The ending of the present (imperfect) infinitive being re, this is added 
directly to the stem-vowels of the first, second, and fourth conjugations, 
making these vowels long, are, dre, ire, but is attached to stems of the 
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third conjugation by the help of a connecting vowel, e, which is always 
short, thus making the ending ere. 


273.—The theory by which the long vowels are accounted for, is that 
originally the consonant conjugation was the only one; and that when the 
vowel-verbs came into use, the person-endings with connecting vowels were 
attached to them, and afterwards the connecting vowels united with the 
vowels of the stems. Accordingly, the First, Second, and Fourth Conjuga- 
tions are sometimes called contracted conjugations. 


2'74,—The Complete Conjugation of Latin verbs 
requires that not only the stem, as given above (which may 
be called the first stem), should be known, but also two 
moditied forms of this, which may be called respectively 
the second and the third stem. 


The First Stem is that from which all the imperfect 
tenses are made. 

The Second Stem is that from which the perfect tenses 
active are made. 

The Third Stem is that with which the perfect tenses 
passive are made. 

It is only in the tenses made from the first stem (tmeperfect tenses) 


that there is any distinction between the various conjugations. The 
perfect tenses of all verbs are made alike from the second and third stems 


respectively. 


2'¥§.—As these three forms of the stem are involved 
in certain forms of the verb, and may be ascertained from 
them, those forms are commonly called the principal 
parts of the verb. These are (from the verb amo, to love) : 


1. The Present Infinitive, amare, giving ama-, 
lst stem. 

2. The Perfect Indicative, amavi, giving amav-, 
2d stem. a 

3. The Supine, amatum, giving amato-, 3d stem. 

The $d stem is here given as ending in 0, instead of u, since the use of | 
it as the perfect participle passive (and therefore as an adjective of the 2d 
and 1st declensions) is much more frequent than its use as a supine (f. ¢, 


a noun of the 4th declension). 
4* v 


é 
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r 


27 6. at these dives principal parts, the present (pres. 
imperfect) is generally prefixed, and we then have as. 
examples of the four conjugations— 

Conjugation 1st (amo, to love). 


- Amo, amare, amiavi, amatum, 
(1. ama-) (2. amav-) (3. amato-). 
Conjugation 2d (moneo, to advise). 
Moneo, monére, monul, monitum, 
(1. mone-) (2. monn-) (8. monito-). 
Conjugation 4th (audio, to hear). 
Audio, _audire, audivi, auditum, 
(1. audi-) * (2. audiv-) (8. audito-). 
Conjugation 8d (rego, to rule). 
Rego, _—regere, rexi, rectum, 
(1. reg-) (2. rex-—) (8. recto-). 


Observe that 1, 2, 8, are placed before the stems of the verb, meaning 
respectively first stem, second stem, third stem; and-that the fourth conju- 
gation is placed before the third, in order that the three vowel conjugations 
may appear together. 


THE IRREGULAR VERB sum. 


277~.—The irregular verb sem, “Iam” (stems, 1. es-, 
2. fu-), is used as an auxiliary verb in forming the 
perfect tenses of the passive voice, and therefore must be 
committed to memory first. 


Principal Parts. 
Pres. ind. Pres. inf. Perf. ind. Supine, 
sum esse fui 
(1. es—) (2. fu-) 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tensx,. am (Present Imperfect). 


Sing. 1. Ego Sum, Iam, 
2. Ta Es, Thow art, or you are, 
8. Ile Est, He is ; 

Plur. 1. Nos Sumus, We are, 
2. Vos Estis, Ye, or you are, 


8. Ii Sunt, They are. 
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Iurrnrecr, was (Past Imperfect). = a ; 
Sing. 1. Eran, I was, 
» 2. Eras, Thow wast, or you were, 
8. Erat, He was ; 
Flur.1. Eramus, We were, 
2. Eratis, Ye, or you were, 
8. Erant, They were. 
Future, shall, or will be. 
Beng..1. Ero, I shall, or will be, 
2. Eris, Thou shall, or wilt be, 
8. Erit, - He shali, or will be; 
Plur.1. Erimus, We shall, or will be, 
2. Eritis, You shall, or. will be, 
8. Erunt, They shall or will be. 
Penvect (Present Perfect), have been ; aorist, was. 
Sing. 1. Ful, I have been, or I was, 
2. Fuisti, Thow hast been,.or thou. wast, 
3. Fuit, He has been, or he was ; 
Plur. 1. Fuimus, We have been, or we were, 
2. Fuistis, Ye have been, or ye were, 
8. Fuérunt,.or fuére, They have been,.or they were, 
Piuprrrsct, had been (Past Perfect). 
Sing. 1. Fueram, I had been, 
2. Fueras, Thou hadst been, 
8. Fuerat, He had been ; 
Plur.1. Fueramus, We had been, 
2. Fueritis, Ye had been, 
8. Fuerant, - They had been. 


Future Perfect, shall, or will have been. 


Sing. 1. Fuero, 
2. Fueris, 
3. Fuerit, 
Plur.1. Fuerimus, 
2. Fueritis, 
8. Fuerint, 


I shall, or will have been, 
Thou shalt, or wilt have been, 
He shall, or will have been ; 
We shall, or will have been, 
Ye shall, or will have been, 
They. shall, or will have been. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Parsent Tense, may, or can be (Present Imperfect). 


Sing. 1. Sim, I may, or can be, 
2. Sis, Thou mayast, or canst be, 
8. Sit, He may, or can be ; 
Plur.1. Simus, We may, or can be, 
2. Sitis, Ye may, or can be, 
8. Sint, They may, or can be. 
Iupgrrect, might, could, would, or should be (Past Imperfect). 
Sing. 1. Essem, I might, etc., be, 
2. Essés, Thow mightst, etc., be, 
8. Esset, He might, etc., be ; 
Plur. 1. Essémus, — We might, etc., be, 
2. Essatis, Ye might, etc., be, 
8. Essent, They might, etc., be. 
Prrrecr, may have been (Present Perfect). 
Sing. 1. Fuerim, I may have been, 
2. Fueris, Thou mayst have been, 
3. Fuerit, He may have been ; 
Plur. 1. Fuerimus, We may have been, 
2. Fueritis, Ye may have been, 
8. Fuerint, They may have been. 
Piuperrect, might, could, would, or should have been (Past Perfect). 
Sing. 1. Fuissem, I might, etc., have been, 
2. Fuissés, Thou mighist, etc., have been, 
8. Fuisset, He might, etc., have been ; 
Plur. 1. Fuissémus, We might, etc., have been, 
2. Fuissdtis, Fe might, etc., have been, 
8. Fuissent, They might, etc., have been. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 
Pres. 2. Es, be thou, Este, be ye. 
Fit. 2. Esto, thou shalt be, Estdte, ye shall be, 
8. Esto, he shall be, Sunto, they shall be, 
INFINITIVE MOOD. | 
Pres. (Imperf.) Esse, To be, 
Perr. Fuisse, To have been. 


For, Esse futirus, a, um, — To be about to be, 
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PARTICIPLE, 
ForTurs. Futirus, a, um, About to be. 


Synopsis or THE Moops anp TENSES. 
Indicative. Subjunctive.| Imperative.) Infinitive. Partiociptle 


sum, sim, es, esse, 
Iup. eram, essem, 
Prrr. ful, fuerim, fuisse, 
Pcop. fueram, fuissem, 
For. ero, esto, esse futirus,| futirus. 
¥. Perr. | fuero 


27 8.—Obs.1. The Future Infinitive is made by joining the 
Future Participle with the Infinitive, esse. The Participle so used must 
agree in case, gender, and number with the subject, being what is called 
the complement (666) of esse. The same remark applies to all the 
other compound tenses in which a participle is connected with parts of the 
verb sum. 

279.—Obs. 2. The compounds of sum ; namely, adsum, absum, 
désum, insum, intersum, obsum, praesum, subsum, supersum, are conjugated 
like the simple verb; but insum, and sussum, want the perfect, and the 
tenses formed from it. Prdsum, and possum from potis and sum, are 


irregular, and are given 411, 412. 
Obs. 8. Instead of Hssem, forem is sometimes used, but not in the Ist 
and 2d persons plural (445); and also fore, instead of fudirus esse. 


280.— Obs. 4. The participle ens is not in use, but appears in three 
compounds, absens, praesens, and potens. In two of these the letter s is 
probably a remnant of the original stem es (i. e. ab-es-ens, prac-es-ens). 
Also, the supine and gerund are wanting. 


Obs. 5. Other ancient forms are: stem, sits, stet, sient, and fuam, 
Suds, fuat, fuant, for sim, sis, stt, stint. 


EXERCISES ON THE VERB SUM. 


1. Give the designation of the verb,—conjugate it ; give the tense, mood, 
person, number, and translation of the following words, always observing the 
same order ; thus: Sum, verb intransitive, irregular, found in the present 
indicative, active, first person singular, “I am ;”"—/'uit, verb intransitive, 
irregular, found in the present perfect indicative, active, third person sin- 
gular, “he has been;” aorist, “he was.” * 


* In these and all following exercises on the verb, it will be of great importance, in 
order to form habits of accuracy, and as a preparation for future exercises in translating 
and parsing, to require the pupil, in this manner, to state every thing belonging toa 
verb, in the order here indicated, or in any other the teacher may direct, always, how- 
ever, observing the same; and also, for the saving of time and unnecessary labor, to 
state them in the fewest words possible, and without waiting to have every word 
drawn from him by questions. Let it be observed, also, that the term active here 
ue no reference to the class of the verb, but only to its form, being that of tho active 
voice. 
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Est, erat, erit, fueram, fuerim, fuero, sit, esset, fuisti, fuimus, fuérunt, 
fuére, erunt, sint, sumus, erant, essent, fuissent, esse, esto, sunto, fuisse, es, 
eras, fuerds, fuistis, futiirus esse, futirus, sint, etc., ad libitum. 


2. Translate the followi lish words into Lati naming the 

the verb used ; Abts “ I" gat be ero, in the future indicative, ap ay 

t person singular. 

We are, they were, you have been, thou hast been, they will be, he may 
be, I shall have been, to be, be thou, let them be, about to ‘be, to be about 
to be, we should be, we should have been, I may have been, they will have 
been, they may have been, they have been, you were, thou wast, he is, 
they are, etc., ad libtiwn., 


8. The verb sum forms the copula connecting the subject and the pred- 
icate in a simple proposition, the predicate of which is not a verb. Thus 
in the proposition: “dan 1s mortal,” man is the subject; mortal, the pre- 
dicate ; and és, the copula. With the verb sun as a copula in different 
tenses, and the exercises (p. 56), form simple sentences; thus, casa est 
(erat, fuit, etc.) parve, “the cottage is (was, has been, etc. ) small ; ;” plural, 
casae sunt parvae, * the cottages are email.” 


In this way, translate into English the following propositions (see p. 56). 
Poéta erat clirus,—opus magnum Soe densae se cine 
calida fuit,—urbs antiqua fuit,—etc. 


Translate the following English sentences into Latin: 


Life is short,—the day was clear,—the boys are doeile,—the. shepherd 
will be faithful,—the apples are sweet,—etc. 


THE FOUR REGULAR CONJUGATIONS, 


The examples of the four regular conjugations are now 
given to be learned by heart. The tenses of the Passive 
Voice are arranged opposite to those of the Active; not 
that they may be learned simultaneously, but that when 
those of the Active have been learned the Passive may be 
compared with them in form and meaning, and may thus 
be acquired more readily and intelligently. | 


281.—A complete analysis of the forms of the verb, 
based upon their derivation from their stems, will be found 
in 330, etc. Meanwhile, it may be worth while for young 
pupils to observe, in regard to the formation of the tenses 
in the Indicative Mood, Active, that: 

1. The Present is 3 primary tense, as formed 
directly from the first stem. 
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2. The Imperfect is formed from the Present by 
changing: 


In the 1st Conjugation, Ointo Abam; as, amo, amdbam. 


“62d “ ©0 into bam; as, moneo, monébam. 
“ $3dand 4th“ o into _ reyo, regebam 
. Sbamj as, audio, audizbam. 


3. The Futwre is formed from the Present by chang- 
ing: 
In the ist Conjugation, o into Abo; as, amo, amabo. 


“ 2d - €0 into Sbo; as, moneo, monézbo. 
“  3dand 4th “ © int rego, regam, 
ac as, audio, audiam. 


4. The Perfect is 3 primary tense, as formed di- 
rectly from the second stem. 


5. The Plueperfect in all conjugations is formed 
from the Perfect by changing { into eram; as, amdvi, 
amawéeram. 

6. The Future Perfect in all conjugations is formed 
from the Perfect by changing i into ero; as, amdvi, ama- 
vero. 


In the formation of the Passive Tenses in the Indica- 
tive Mood, from the Active, observe that: 


1. In the Present Tense, r is added; as, amo, amor. 

2. In the Imperfect Tense, m is changed tor; as, 
amabam, amabar. 

3. In the Futere Tense,r is added to bo; as, amabo, 
amabor ; and m is changed to r; a8, audiam, audiar. 

4. The Perfect Tenses Passive are not-made from 
the corresponding Active ones, but are formed (in all the 
moods) by joining the Perfect Participle Passive with the 
different tenses (Present, Imperfect, Future, etc.) of the 
verb sum. The Perfect Participle so used is a complement 
(666), and must agree in case, gender,.and number, with the 
subject. 
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282.-FIRST CONJUGATION. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
Pres. Ind. «Pres. Inf. Pres, Ind. Supine. 
Amo, amare, amévi, amitum, to love, 
(1. ama-) (2. amav-) (8. amato-). 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tensx, love, do love, am loving (Present Imperfect). 


Sing. 1. Amo (=@0), — I love, do love, am loving, 
2. Amis, Thou lovest, dost love, art loving, 
8. Amat, He loves, does love, is loving ; 
Plur.1, Amamus, We love, do love, are loving, 
2. Am&tis, Ye, or you love, do love, are loving, 
8. Amant, They love, do love, are loving. 
Iurzrrect, loved, did love, was loving (Past Imperfect). 
Sing. 1. Am&banma, I loved, did love, was loving, 
2, Am&bas, Thou lovedst, didst love, wast loving, 
3. Am&bat, He loved, did love, was loving ; 
‘Plur. 1, Anftbaimus, We loved, did love, were loving, 
2, AnabaAtis, Ye loved, did love, were loving, 
3. Andébant, T hey loved, did love, were loving, 
Future, shall or will love. 
Sing. 1. Am&bo, I shall, or will love, 
2. Am&bis, Thou shalt, or wilt love, 
3. Amabit, He shall, or will love ; 
Plur. 1. Am&ibimus, We shall, or will love, 
2. Anabitis, Ye shall, or will love, 
8. An&ibunt, T hey shall, or will love. 
Prrrscr, have loved (Present Perfect); Aorist, loved, did love, 
Sing. 1. Amavi, I have loved, loved, did love, 
2. Amavistt, Thou hast loved, lovedst, didst love, 
8. Amavit, He has loved, loved, did love ; 
’ Plur.1, Amavimus, We have loved, loved, did love, 
2. Amaivistis, Ye have loved, loved, did love, 


8. Amav@rumt, or 


Sarees, They have loved, loved, did love 


== —_— a= 
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283.—FIRST CONJUGATION. 
PASSIVE VOICE. | 


Pree, Ind, Pres. Inf, Perf, Part. 
Amor, améari, amitus, Zo be loved. 
(1. ama-) (3. amato-). 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, am loved (Present Imperfect). 


Sing. 1, Amor (=aor), 
2. An&ris, or Are, 
3. AmAtur, 

Pur. 1. Am&imur, 
2, Animint, 
3. Anantur, 


I am loved, 
Thou art loved, 
He is loved ; 
We are loved, 
Ye are loved, 
They are loved, 


Iupcerect, was loved (Past Imperfect). 


Bing, 1. Anabar, 
2. AmAbaris, or Abare, 
3. Amabatur, 
fur, 1. Am&bamur, 
2. Am&bamint, 


3. AmAabantur, 
{ 


I was loved, 
Thou wast loved, 
He was loved ; 
We were loved, 
Ye were loved, 

T hey were loved. 


Future, shall, or will be loved. 


Bing, 1, Ama&bor, 
2. Amaberis, or Abere, 
3. AmAabitur, 
Purl, Amabimur, 
2. AMAbimint, 
8. AmAbuntur, 


I shall, or will be loved, 
Thou shalt, or wilt be loved, 
He shall, or will be loved ; 
We shall, or will be loved, 
Ye shall, or will be loved, 

T hey shall, or will be loved. 


Perrecr, have been loved (Present Perfect); Aorist, was loved, 


Bing. 1, Amatus sum, or ful, 
2. Amatus es, or fuistl, 
3. Amatus est, or fuit. 
Plur, 1, Amati sumus, or fuimus, 
2. Ams&tz estis, or fuistis, 


Thane been loved, etc., 
T hou hast been loved, 
He has been loved ; 


We have been loved, 
Ye have been loved, 


8. Amaty sunt, fudrunt or fudre, They have been loved. 


FIRST CONJUGATION. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
Prurenrxct, had loved (Past Perfect). 


. Amiveranma, 
2. Amiveras, 

8. Amiverat, 
f.1. Amiverfimus, 
2. AmaverAtis, 

8. Amiverant, 


I had loved, 
Thou hadst loved, 
He had loved ; 
We had loved, 

Ye had loved, 

T hey had loved. 


Future Perfect, shall, or will have loved. 


. Amivero, 
2. Amaveris, 

3. Amaiverit, 
P.1. Amaiverimus, 
2. Amaveritis, 

8. Amaverint, 


I shall, or will have loved, 
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Thou shalt, or wilt have loved, 


He shall, or will have loved ; 
We shall, or will have loved, 
Ye shall, or will have loved, 
They shall, or will have loved. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present TEnsz, may, or can love (Present Imperfect). 


8.1. Amem, 
2. Amés, 

8. Amet, 
P.1. Am@émus, 
9. Amétis, 

3. Ament, 


I may, or can love, 

Fhou mayst, or canst love, 
He may, or can love ; 

We may, or can love, 

Ye may, or can love, 
They may, or can love. 


Iuprerect, might, could, would, or should love (Past Imperfect). 


8.1, Amfrem, I might love, 

2. Am&arés, Thou mighist love, 

8. Amaret, He might love ; 
P.1. Anfrémus, We might love, 

2. Anarétis, Ye might love, 

3. Amarent, T' hey might love. 

Perrect, may have loved (Present Perfect). 

8.1. Amiverim, — I may have loved, 

2. Amaveris, T hou mayst have loved, 

8. Amaverit, He may have loved ; 
P.1, Amiverimms, We may have loved, 

2. Amayeritis, Ye may have loved, 


8. Amiverimt, 


They may have loved, 
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PASSIVE VOIOE. 
Pruparrecr, had been loved (Past Perfect). 


8.1. Am&tus eram, or fueram, 
2. Amatus eras, or fueras, 
3. Amitus erat, or fuerat, 
P.1, Amati er&mus, or fueraimus, 
2, Amat¥ eratis, or fueratis, 
8. Amati erant, or fuerant, 


I had been loved, 

T hou hadst been loved, 
He had been loved ; 
We had been loved, 

Ye had been loved, 

T hey had been loved, 


Future Perfect, shall, or will have been loved, 


8.1, Amatus ero, or fuero, 
2, Amatus eris, or fueris, 
8, Amatus erit, or fuerit, 
P.1, Amati erimus, or fuerimus, 
2. AmAatt eritis, or fueritis, 
3. AmatI erunt, or fuerint, 


I shall have been loved, 

Thou wilt have been loved, 

He will have been toved ; 

We shall have been loved, 7 
Ye will have been loved, 

They will have been loved. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tensk, may, or can be loved (Present Imperfect). 


81, Amer, 
2, Améris, or -Gre, 
3, Amétur, 
P.1, Amémur, 
-2, Amémini, 
3. Amemtur, 


I may, or can be loved, 
Thou mayst, or canst be loved, 
He may, or can be loved ; 


We may, or can be loved, 


_Ye may, or can be loved, 


They may, or can be loved. 


Iurerrect, might, could, would, or should be loved (Past Imperfect). 


81, Am&rer, 
2. Aniréris, or -Grére, 
3. Anarétur, 
P.1, Amairémur, 
2, Amaréminti, 
3. Anfrentur, 


I might be loved, 

T hou mightst be loved, 
He might be loved ; 

We might be loved, 

Ye might be loved, 
Tivey might be loved. 


Perrect, may have been loved (Present Perfect). 


8.1, Amatus sim, or fuerim, 
2. Amateas ais, or fueris, 

3. Amatus sit, or fuerit, 
P,1, Am&t® simus, or fuerimus, 
2. Amatl sitis, or fueritis, 

8. Amati sint, or fuerint, 


I may have been loved, 

T hou mayst have been loved, 
He may have been loved ; 
We may have been loved, 

Ye may have been loved, 
They may have been loved, 
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AOTIVE VOICE. 
PLUPERFECT, might, could, would, or should, have loved (Past Perfect). 


8.1. Amavissem, 
2. Amaivissés, 
3. Amaivissest, 


P,1. Amivissémus, 


2. Amavissétis, 
8. Amivissent, 


I might have loved, 
Thou mighist have loved, 
He might have loved ; 
We might have loved, 

Ye might have loved, 

T hey might have loved. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
8. 2, AmB, Love thou, 
P.2, Am&te, Love ye. 
FourTvure. 
8.2, Am&to, Thou shalt love, 
8. Am&to, He shall love, 
P.2. Amatdte, Ye shall love, 
8. Amanto, T hey shall love, 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. (ImperF.) Amfire, To love, 
"PERF. Amiavisse, To have loved, 
For. Esse am&tfiirus, a, um, To be about to love, 
F. Pear. _Fuisse am&tfirus, a,um, 7o have been about to love, 
PARTICIPLES, 
Pass. Amans (amant(i-)), Loving, 
PERF. - 
Four. Am&tiirus, a, um, About to love. 
GERUNDS. 
Gen. Amandi, Of loving. 
Dat. Amando, To loving, 
Acc. Anandum, Loving, 
Abl, Amando, With, from, etc., loving. 
SUPINES. 
Acc, Amituuma, To love, 
Abl, Amatth, To be loved, in loving. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 
PLUPERFECT, might, could,would, or should, have been loved (Past Perfect). 


8.1, Amatus essem, or fuissem, 
2. Amaétus essés, or fuissés, 

8. Amatus esset, or fuisset, 
P.1, Amati essémus, or fuissémus, 
2. Am&ti essétis, or fuissédtis, 

8. Amat essent, or fuissent, 


I might have been loved, 

Thou mighist have been loved, 
He might have been loved ; 

We might have been loved, 

Ye might have been loved, 
They might have been loved, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
£2. Am&re, Be thou loved. 
P, 2, amimint, Be ye loved, 
ie Forvues. 
8.2. Am&tor, Thou shalt be loved, 
8. AmAitor, He shall be loved 
P. 2. 
8. Anmanmtor, - They shall be loved 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Pres, (Iuperr.). Amari, To be loved. 

Perr, Esse, or fuisse amatus, To have been loved. 

For. Amitam irl, To be about to be loved. 
PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. 

Péry, ” Amitus, a, um, Loved, having been loved, 

For. 
GERUNDIVE. 


Amandus, a, un, 


To be loved, being loved, 


@ 
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Synopsis or tHe Moons anp TENSES. 


Indteative, Subjunctive. Imp. Infinitive. Participlea. 
PRES. Amo, Amem, Ami, | Amire, Amans, 
Iup. Amabam, | Amiarem, 
Perr. Anravi, Améaverim, Améivisse, 
PLup. Améaverem, | Amavissem, 
Fut. Amiabo, Am§ato| Esse amatiirus, | Amatirus. 
F, Psrr. | Am4vero, . Fuisse amatirus, 


After the same manner, inflect : 


Creo, creare, creavi, creaitum, . Create, 
(1. crea-), (2. creav-), (3. credto-), 
0 rogére, - rogivi, rogatum, Ask. 
y rae (1 roga-), (2. rogav-), (8. rogato-), 
Voco, vocare, vocavl, vocatum, Call. 
(1. voca-), (2. vocav-), (3. oe 
Domo, domire, domul, domi Tame. , 


(1. doma-), (2. domu-), “ domito-) 


EXERCISES ON THE FIRST CONJUGATION; ACTIVE VOICE. 


284.—1. Give the designation of the verb, conjugate it ; give the lense, 
mood, voice, person, number, and translation, of the following words, always 
observing the same order, thus: Amo, a verb transitive, first conjugation ; : 
amo, amdre, amavi, amatum., It is found in the present indicative, active, 
first person singular, “I love,” “I do love,” “I am loving.” 

Amiabat, amaverat, amet, amaveritis, am&bunt, creavimus, creiiverat, 
domuerat, domuisset, amavero, domuero, vocdverim, voca, vocaére, doma, 
crefvisse, domuisse, amatirus, domitirus, amans, amandum, am&ti, do- 
mitum, dom&bam, domabo, creat, credret, amaret, amavistl, am&vére, do- 
muistis, am&to, amand6, am&vérunt, credre, vocivérunt, vocaverint, voca- 
bunt, vocarétis, domabitis, etc., ad libitum. 

2. Translate the follovding English words into Latin, giving the part of the 
verb used, thus: “I was loving,” amdbam; in the imperfect indicative active, 
first person singular: 

Ke will love, I might love, I had loved, I might have loved, he shall 
love, I may love, he created, I called, I may have ealled, he will tame, he 
has tamed, he would have tamed, love thou, let them love, to love, about 
to love, of loving, to have loved, they were loving, they have loved, thou 
hast created, thou hast tamed, etc., ad libitum, 


a 
e 


: 8 
: aa = ch a TE ay — or 
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Synorsrs or THE Moons anp TENSES. 
Indicative.  Subjuncttve. Imp. Infinite. Participles. 


Pres. (Amor, Amer, Amare, |Am§rt, 
Iup. Améabar, Améirer, 
: Esse, or 

Perv. |Am&tus sum, |Amatus sim, Putsse amiktas Amitus, 
Piurp. |Améatus eram,|AmAtus essem, 
For. Améabor, AméAtor| Am&tum fri. Amandus, 
F. Peny,| AmGtas ero, 

After the same manner, inflect : 

Creor, crearl, creatus, Be created, 


(1. crea-—), (3. creato-), 


Rogor, rogart, rogiatus, Be asked, 
(1. roga-), (3. rogato-), : 

Vocor, vocarl, vocatus, Be called, 
(1. voca-), (8. vocato-), 

Domor, domari, domitus, Be tamed. 


(1.doma-), (2. domito-). 


EXERCISES ON THE FIRST CONJUGATION; PASSIVE VOICE. 
o—1. Give the designation of the verb, conjugate tt ; give the tense 
ete person, number, and Dedakoe of the following aide always 
following the same order, thus: Amor, verb transitive, first conjugation ; 
amo, am“re, amdvi, amadtum ; found in the present indicative passive, first 
person singular, “I am loved.” . 

Amabitur, amantur, amatus est, amabitur, amabar, amarétur, amentur, 
amitus sim, amatus ero, amati fuérunt, amati essémus, amabamin!, amiris, 
amatus esset, amat! fuissent, amabuntur, amantor, amare, am&tus esse, 
amatus, amatum irl, amandus, amémini, amaréminI, amantur, creatur, cre- 
&rétur, vocabitur, domantur, vocdtus sum, etc. 

2. Translate the following English words into Latin, giving the part of 
the verb used, thus: “I am loved,” amor, in the present indicative passive, 
first person singular : 

He is loved, they are loved, I have been loved, they were created, he 
had been called, they will be tamed, I might be loved,- they may have been 
loved, to be loved, to have been called, I had been called, being called, 
they are tamed, they have been tamed, he will be loved, they will have 
been loved, they may be called, I may be called, he might have been 


ereated, they will be loved, etc, 
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286.—The Infinitive with a subject. The infinitive, after another 

verb, and with an accusative before it as its subject, is translated into Eng- 
lish in the indicative or potential mood; and the accusative in Latin is 
made the nominative in English; as, dicit mé amare, “he says that I love.” 
The accusatives are thus translated : 

Mé, that I; nos, that we ; hominem, that the man. 

T2, that thou; vos, that you; hominés, that the men. 

Iilum (eum), that he; tllds (eds), that they; /éminds, that the women. 


Infinitives, after verbs of the present, past, and future tenses, are ren- 
dered according the following rules, viz. : 


287 —RuLEI. When the preceding verb is of the present or future tense, 
the present infinitive is translated as the present indicative ; the perfect i e 
_ itive, as the perfect indicative ; and the re infinitive, as the re indt 
deve, thus: . 
WDicit mé scribere, he says that I write, or am writing; 
Dicit mé scripsisse, he says that I wrote ; 
Dicit mé scriptirum esse, he says that I will write. 

Roe I. When the preceding verb is in past time (i. e., in the imper- 
Sect, perfect, or pluperfect tense), the present infinitive ts trans as 
the imperfect, or Pa bra indicative ; the H athe infinitive, as the pluper fect 
indicative ; and the future infinitive, as the imperfect subjunctive, thus : 

Dizit mé scribere, he said that I wrote, or was writing; 
Dixit mé scripsisse, he said that I had written ; 
Dixit mé scriptiirum esse, he said that I would write. 

Rote lll. The future perfect of the infinitive with a subject, is always 
translated as the pluper fect subjunctive, whatever be the tense ef the preceding 
verb, thus : 

Dicit mé scriptirum futsse, he says that I would have written ; 
Dixit mé scriptirum fuisse, he said that I would have written ; 
Dicet mé scriptirum fuisse, he will say that I would have written. 


1. According to the preceding rules and examples, translate the following 
sentences into English, observing that dicit, “‘he says,” ts present time ; dizit, 
“he said,” past ; and dicet, “he will say,” future. : 

Dicit mé vocire, tS amare, nds amavisse, vos am&tiirds esse, nds ama- 
tirés fuisse, ills domare, tS amatirum esse, illés rogitirés esse, hominés 
rogatirés fuisse, . 

Dixit mé vocire, td amare, nds amavisse, nds amAtiirds esse, nds ama- 
tirds fuisse, vés domare, té amatiirum esse, illum rogivisse, vs rogare, 
illam rogatiram esse. . 

Dixit nds vocare; dicet illum creare, dicié té creatiirum esse; dizit sé 
amatirum esse; dicit illds creadtirds, illum vocatirum, vids domitirés esse, 
domitirés fuisse, mé rogare, té rogavisse, vés rogatirdés, etc. 

Dicit eum améart, illés vocatds esse, mé voc&tum fri, t8 ama&tum fri, 
mé crearf, eds domari, illum amatum fuisse, nds domitds esse, nds do- 

. mitum iri, illés amAri, illds voc&tum wi. 


= 
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Dixit eum amar, illés vocités esse, mS voc&tum Irf, t8 amatum Ir, 
mé creari, eds domari, illum amitum fuisse, nds domitds esse, nds do- 
mitum Iri, illés amfri, ill6s voc&tum iri, t8 amar. 

Dicet eum am§ri, etc., as in the preceding. 


2. Translate the following English into Latin, taking care to put the 
participle of the future tnfinttive in the same gender, number, and case, as 
the accusative preceding it : 

He said that I loved, that I was calling. He says that they will tame, 
that I would have created, that they will call, that he loves. He will say 
that I love, that I have loved, that I will love. He said that I had called, 
that they would have called, that they tamed, that they would tame, that 
he would have tamed. He says that I am asking, that they are asking, 
that they are calling, that we did call, that they do ask, that we will ask, 
etc. 


3. Translate the following English into Latin, taking care that the par- 
ticiple of the perfect infinitive be put in the same gender, number, and case, 
as the accusative before it: 

He says that I am loved, that he was loved, that he will be called, that 
they were created, that we were tamed. He said that I was called, that we 
were created, that they had been created. He will say that I was loved, 
that I will be loved, that they will be called, that you are called, that he | 
will be called. He said that they had been tamed, ete. 


Promiscuous Exkacists ON THE ACTIVE AND THE PasstvE VOICE. 

Give the designation, etc., as directed above: Ama&bo, amarem, améaré- 
tur, amatus sim, amant, voc&tur, credrentur, domantur, domitum Iri, creari, 
amant, amabuntur, amérent, amAvissent, amaverat, amétis, amatis, ama- 
b&tis, amaveris, am&, amavisse, amandum, am&tur, vocétum Irl, vocatus es, 
voc&t! erant, vocitus esset (dicit s?, ““he says that he”), amatirum esse 
(dizit sz, “he said that he”), amare, am§ri (nds, “that we”), vocitds esse, 
amanto, amabunt, amavistis, amavére, amarétis (vds, “that you”), rogire, 
rogiavisse, rog&t6és esse, rog&tirés fuisse, rogabunt. 


Conjugate and inflect the following verbs like Amo, viz. : 


Acciiso, J accuse. Certo, I strive. Reparo, I repair, * 
stimo, J value, Cogito, J think. Rogo, J ask. 

Ambulo, J walk. Festino, J hasten. Servo, J keep. 

Ciro, J care. Navigo, J sail, Vito, J shun. 
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288._SECOND CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOIOE. 


Pres. Ind. Pree. Inf. 
Moneo, monére, 
(1. mone-), 


Perf. Ind. 
monul, 
(2. monu-), (8. monito-). 


Supine. 
monitum, Zo advise. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tensx, I advise, do advise, am advising (Present Imperfect). 


Sing. 1. Monee, 
- 9, Monés, 
8. Monet, 
Flur. 1. Monémus, 
2. Monétis, 
8. Monemt, 


~ I advise, 


Thou advisest, 

He advises ; 

We advise, ‘ 
Ye advise, 

They advise, 


Iuprerscr, advised, did advise, was advising (Past Imperfect). 


Sing. 1. Moné bam, I advised, 
2. MonSbas, Thou advisedst, 
8. Mondbat, He advised ; ” 
Plur.1. Mond bamus, We advised, 
2. Monébatis, Ye advised, 
8. Monébamt, They advised, 
Future, shall, or will advise. 
- Sing. 1. Mon&bo, I shall, or will advise, 
2. Mon&bis, _ Thou shalt, or wilt advise, 
8. Monébit, He shall, or will advise ; 
Plur. 1. Monébimus, We shall, or will advise, 
2. Monébitis, Ye shall, or will advise, 


8. Moné bunt, 


They shall, or will advise, 


Prnrtor, have advised (Present Perfect); Aorist, advieed, did advise. 


Sing. 1. Monul, 
2. Monuist!, 
8. Monuit, 
Plur.1. Monuimus, 
2. Monuistis, 
3. MonuGrunt, or re, 


I have advised, 
Thou hast advised, 
He has advised ; 
We have advised, 
Ye have advised, 
They have advised. 
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° 289.—-SECOND CONJUGATION. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
Pres. Ind. Pres, Inf. Porf. Part. 
Moneor, monérl, monitus, 7b be advieed. 
(1. mone-), (3. monito-). 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Truss, am advised (Present Imperfect). 


Sing. 1. Moneer, Iam advised, 
2% Monéris, or &re, Thou art advised, 
3. Monétur, He is advised ; 
Pilur. 1. Mon@mamr, We are advised, 
8. Mon@mnimt, Ye are advised, 
8. Monentur, They are advised. 
Iupgrrgct, was advised (Past Imperfect). 
Sing. 1. Monébar, | I was advised, 
2. Monébaris,orSbhre, Thou wast advised, 
8. Monébatur, He was advised ; 
Piur.1. Monébamaur, We were advised, 
2. Mond dbamini, Ye were advised, 
8. Monébamtur, They were advised, 


Future, shall, or will be advised. 


Monébor, 

. MonSberis, or &bere, 
. Monébitur, 

. Mondébimur, 

. MonSbimint, 

. MonSbuntur, 


J 


no = 


bv) 


J shail, or will be advised, 
Thou shalt, or wilt be advised, 
He shall, or will be advised ; 
We shall, or will be advised, 
Ye shall, or will be advised, 
They shall, or will be advised. 


Prrract, have been (Present Perfect); Aorist, was advised, 


Sing. 1. Monitus sum, or ful, 
2. Monitms ea, or fuistl, 
8. Monitms est, or fuit, 
Pier. 1. Moniti sumys, or fuimys, 
2. Monitz estis, or fuistis, 
8. Monitk sunt, fudrunt, etc, 


I have been advised, 
Thou hast been advised, 
He has been advised ; 
We have been advised, 
Ye have been advised, 
They have been advised, 


* 
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Prouprrrsct, had advised (Past Perfect). 


&. 1, Monuerama, I had advised, 
2. Monuer&s, Thou hadst advised, 
8. Monuerat, He had advised ; 
P. 1, MonuerAamus, We had advised, 
2. Monuer&itis, Ye had advised, 
8. Monuerant, They had advised, 
Future Perfect, shall, or will have advised, 
S. 1. Monuero, I shall, or will have advised, 
2. Monueris, — Thow shalt, or wilt have advised, 
8. Monuerit, He shall; or will have advised ; 
P. 1. Monuerimus, We shall, or will have advised, 
2. Monueritis, Ye shall, or will have advised, 
8. Monuerint, They shall, or will have advised. 


| SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present TENSE, may, or can advise (Present Imperfect). 


S. 1, Moneama, I may, or can advise, 
2. Mone&s, Thou mayst, or canst advise, 
8. Moneat, He may, or can advise; 
P. 1. Monefimas, We may, or can advise, 
2. Mone&itis, Ye may, or can advise, 
8. Moneant, | They may, or can advise, 


IMPERFEct, might, could, would, or should advise (Past Imperfect). 


&. 1. Mon@rema, I might advise, 
. 2, Monér8s, Thou mightst advise, 
8. Monéret, He might advise ; 
P.1. Monérémus, We might advise, ° 
2. Monérétis, Ye might advise, 
8. MonGrent, They might advise. 


PrrFect, may have advised (Present Perfect). 


&. 1. Monuerim, I may have advised, 
2, Monueris, Thow mayst have advised, 
8. Monuerit, He may have advised ; 
P. 1, Monuerimus, We may have adrised, 
2. Monueritis, Ye may have advised, 
8. Monuerint, They may have advised, 
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Piurerrect, had been advised (Past Perfect). 


S. 1. Monitus eram, or fueram, 
2. Monitws eras, or fueras, 
8. Monitwas erat, or fuerat, 


P. 1. Moniti eramus, or fueramus, 


2. Monitt eratis, or fueratis, 
8. Monit erant, or fuerant, 


I had been advised, 
Thou hadst been advised, 
He had been advised ; 
We had been advised, 
Ye had been advised, 
They had been advised, 


Future Perfect, shall, or will have been advised. 


S. 1. Monitus ero, or fuero, 
2. Monitus eris, or fueris, 
8. Monitus erit, or fuerit, 
FP. 1. Moniti erimus, or fuerimus, 
2. Moniti eritis, or fueritis, 
8. Monit erunt, or fuerint, 


I shall have been advised, 
Thow wilt have been advised, 
He will have been advised ; 
We shall have been advised, 
Ye will have been advised, 
They will have been advised. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Parsent Trensk, may, or can be advised (Present Imperfect). 


& 1. Monear, 
2. Monearis, or -eare, 
8. Monedtur, 
P.1. MoneA€mur, - 
2. MonefiminyY, 
8. Moneanmtur, 


I may be advised, 
Thou mayst be advised, 
He may be advised ; 
We may be advised, 
Ye may be advised, 
They may be advised, 


Iuprerect, mtght, could, would, or should be advised (Past Imperfect). 


8. 1. Monérer, 
2. MonérGris, or -Grére, 
8. Monérétur, 
P. 1. Monérémur, 
2. Monérémint, 
8, Mon@rentur, 


I might be advised, 
Thou mighist be advised, 
He might be advised ; 
We might be advised, 

Ye might be advised, 
They might be advised, 


“Perrect, may have been advised (Present Perfect). 


8. 1. Monitus sim, or fuerim, 
2. Monitus sis, or fueris, 
8. Monitus sit, or fuerit, 
P. 1. Monit stmus, or fuerimus, ° 
2. Moniti sitis, or fueritia, 
8. Monit sint, or fuerint, 


I may have been advised, 
Thou mayst have been advised, 
He may have been advised ; 
We may have been advised, 

Ye may have been advised, 
They may have been advised, 
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Prurrrrect, might, could, would, or should have advised (Past Perfect). 


S 1. Monuissema, 
2. Monuissés, 
8. Monuisset, 

FP. 1. Monuiss@émus, 
2. Monuiss€tis, 
8. Monufssemt, 


I might have advised, 

- Thou mighist have advised, 
He might have advieed ; 
We might have ativised, 

Ye might have adviesd, 
They night have advised, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PREsENT 
Sing. 2. Moné, Advise thou, 
Pivr. 2. Mon&te, Advise ye 
° Forurs. 
Sing. 2. Monéto, Thou shalt advise, 
8. Monéto, He shall advise ; 
Plur, 2. Mon&tdte, Ye shall advise, 
3. Monento, They shall advise, 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. (Imperf.) Monére, To advise, . 
Pray. Monuisse, To have advised, 
For. Esse monittiirus, 7 be about to advise, 
F. Perr. Fuisse monita@rus, Zo have been about to advise, 


Pres. Monénms (moneat(i-)), 
Pear. 
For. Monittrus, 


Gen, Monend1, 
Dat. Monends6, 
Acc. Monendum, 
Abl, Monemdd, 


v 


Ace. Monitum, 
Abl. Monita, 


PARTICIPLES. 
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Picpervect, might, could, would, or should have been advised (Past Perfect) 


S. 1. Monitus essem, or fuissem, I might have been advised, 
2. Monitms essés, or fuissés, Thou mighist have been advised, 
8. Monitus esset, or fuisset, He might have been advised ; 
P. 1. Monit essémus, or fuissimus, We might have been advised, 
2. Monit! essétis, or fuissétis, Ye might have been advised, 
They might have been advised. 


8. Moniti easent, or fuissent, 


Prager 
8. 2. Monére, Be thow advised, 
P, 2. Mon@mint, Be ye advised. 
Forvrs. 
&. 2. Mondtor, Thou shalt be advised, 
8. Monétor, He shall be advised. 
P, 2. , 
3. Monentor, They shall be advised. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Pres. (Imperfect), Monér1, To be advised, 
Prer. fuiss ; 
meer t To have been advised, 
For. Monituma iri, To be about to be advised, 
PARTICIPLES. - 
Pres. | 
Pray. Monftus, a, um, Advised, or having been advised, 
For. | 
GERUNDIVE. 


" Monemdms, a, um, 7b be advised, or being advised. 
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Synopsis oF tHE Moops anp TENSES. 


Indtcative. | Subjunctive., Imper. Infinttive. Participlee. 
Pres. | Moneo, Moneam, | Moné. | Monére, Monens, 
Iur. Monébam, | Monérem, 
Perry. | Monul, Monuerim, Monuisse, 
Piup. | Monueram, | Monuissem 
For. Monébo, Monéto} Esse monitirus, | Monitirus, 
F. Perr.| Monuero. Fuisse monitirus. 


After the same manner, inflect : 


Doceo,  docére, docul, doctum, To teach, 
(1. doce-), (2.docu-), (8. docto-). 
Jubeo, jubére, jussi, jussum, To order. 
(1. jube-),. (2. juas-), (3. jusso~), 
Video, _vidére, vi visum, To see. 
(1. vide-), (2. vid-), (3. viso-). 
290. EXERCISES ON THE ACTIVE VOICE. 


1. Give the designation, etc., as directed 284.—Monédbo, monuit, monéret, 
monuerit, moné, monuisse, monens, monendum, mondbat, monent, monento, 
monuisti, monuére, monueratis, monuissent.—Docent, jubdbat, jusserat, 
vidéret, videat, vidébit, docueris, docé, doctiirus, jussiirus, visum, jussil, 
docens, etc. = 


2. Translate the following into Latin, etc., as directed 284.—I have ad- 
vised, I will advise, he may advise, I might advise, he will have advised, 
they advise, they had advised, they might have advised, thou hast advised, 
ye have advised, I did advise, he was advising.—He teaches, they taught, 
we had ordered, we would have ordered, I saw, I have seen, thou wilt see, 
he may see, they would have ordered, etc. 


8. Translate according to the rules 286, 287.—Dicit (he says) mé 
monére,—nds monuisse,—ill6s monére,—v6s monitiir6s esse,—mé moni- 
tirum fuisse.—Dizii (he said) sé monére,—nés vidére,—eum vidisse,—nds 
vistiréds esse,—mé6 visirum esse,—mé visirum fuisse,—v6s vidisse,—sé 
docére,—n6s docuisse,—v6s doctiirds esse,—illam (that she) visiiram esse, 
—illum doctirum esse, ete. ; ; 


. 4, As directed 286, 287.—He says that I advised; he satd that I ad- 
vised,—that I had advised,—that I would advise. He says that I will ad- 
vise,—that I would have advised. He said that he (s2) saw,—had seen,— 
would see,—would have seen. J advise that you should order. He says 
that I am advising,—that we will order, etc. 


Promiscuous Exercises, ACTIVE AND PascIve. 

1. Give the designation, etc., as directed 284, 285.—Monébam, monuerat, 
monuerit, monébunt, moneam, moné, monébar, monitus es, monuit, monért, 
doctus sum, docear, decérer, docébitur, docento, docentor, docentur, jubet, 
jussérunt, jusserint, jubdbo, jubérentur, jussus esse, jubé, video, vident, 
vidérétur, vidé, vidistis, videratis, viddrent, videro, videndum, videns, 
visiirus, vidisse, visum fri, vidéri, monébuntur, moneantur, vidérentur, jus 
serim, jubébam, jubérer, videntur, docuérunt, docd, docens, 
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SYNopsis or THE Moons anp Tenses, 
Indicative. Subjunctive. | Imper. Infinitive. - Participles 
éri, 


Pres. /|Moneor, Monear, Monére |Mon 
Tur. Monébar, Monérer, : 
: ae: Esse, or Fu- 
Perr. |Monitus sum, |Monitus sim, 1 tase Ga onitus, t Monitus 
Pxvup. |Monitus eram,|/Monitus essem 
For Monébor, - monétor|Monitum irl, |Monendus. 


F. Prrr.|Monitus fuero. 
After the same manner, inflect : 


Doceor, docéri, doctus, To be taught, 
(1. doce-), (3. docto-), 
Jubeor, jubéri, - ‘ Jussus, To be ordered, 
(1. jube-), (8. jusso-), 
Videor, vidért, visus, To be seen, 
(1. vide-), (8. viso-). 
291. EXERCISES-ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


1. Give the designation, etc., as directed 285.—Moneor, monétur, moné- 
batur, monébitur, monitus est, monit! estis, monedémur, monérétur, monitus 
ero, monére, monéri, monitus, monitus esse, monendus. Vidérétur, visus, 
visum iri, docérentur, doceantur, docémini, docefmin!, jubébitur, juss! 
fuérunt, jubérentur, jubdtor, etc. 


2. Translate the following into Latin, as directed 285.—I was advised, 
he has been advised ;—he may be advised, we will be advised, we were ad- 
vised, I am advised, they might have been advised. Be ye advised, to be 
about to be advised, to be advised, he may have been seen;—they should 
be ordered, we will be seen, they will be taught, having been taught, to be 
taught, they shall be taught ;—they have been ordered, we might have been © 
ordered, to be about to be ordered, being ordered, they may have been 


ordered, etc. 
Promiscuous Exercises, ACTIVE AND Passive. 

2. Translate the following into Latin, as directed 284, 285.—I am ad- 
vised, he advises, they will advise, ye have advised, they will have advised, 
he will be advised, he is taught, he has taught, they will teach, I will see, 
they may see, they are seen, he has been seen, to order, to have been or- 
dered, ordering, about to order, to have seen, I might see, 1 might have 
been seen, they will not (nén) see, he will not see, I do not advise, he is 
teaching, he is not teaching, he will not order, I will order, etc. 

8. As directed 286, 287.—Dicit 86 monére,—n6s monuisse,-—eum moni- 
tirum esse,—vos vidére,—eum visum iri. Dixit 88 monére,—nds monuisse, 
—eum monitirum esse,—vés vidére,—eum visum Irf. Dice! 86 monére, 
etc.,— vs monuisse,—hominés monitiréds esse,—féminam monitiram esse, 
vos jubére. 

4, As directed 286, 287.— He says that he advises,—that he will advise, 
—that we have advised. He said that I advised,—that he had advised,— 
that they would have advised,—that I would order,—would have ordered, 
—would not have ordered,—was taught,—had been taught,—would be 
taught, etc. 

§* 
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292.—THIRD CONJUGATION. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Supine. 
Rego, regere, rex!, rectum, To rule. 
(1. reg-) (2. rex—) (8. recto-—). 
_ + INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Paxsent Tense, rule, do rule, am ruling (Present Imperfect). 
Sing. 1. Rego, I rule, do rule, am ruling, 
2. Regis, Thou rulest, dost rule, art ruling, 
8. Regit, He rules, does rule, is ruling ; 
Plur.1. Regimaus, We rule, do rule, are ruling, 
2. Regitis, Ye rule, do rule, are ruling, 
8. Regumt, T hey rule, do rale, are ruling. 
Iuprersct, ruled, did rule, was ruling (Past Imperfect). 
Sing. 1. RegS bam, I ruled, did rule, was ruling, 
2. RegS bas, Thou ruledst, didst rule, wast ruling, 
8. RegSbat, ; He ruled, did rule, was ruling ; 
Plur. 1. RegSbaimus, - We ruled, did rule, were ruling, 
2. RegSbatis, * Ye ruled, did rule, were ruling, 
8. RegSbant, They ruled, did rule, were ruling, 
Future, shall, or will rule. | 
Sing. 1. Regama, _ Iehall, or will rule, 
2. Regdsa, Thou shalt, or wilt rule, 
—- 8. Heget, He shail, or will rule ; 
Rlur. 1. RegSmus, | We shall, or will rule, 
2. RegStis, Ye shall, or will rule, 
8. Regemt, They shall, or will rule. 
Prnsect, have ruled( Present Perfect); Aorist, ruled, did rele, 
Sing. 1. Rext, I have ruled, ruled, did rule, 
2. Rexistt, | Thou hast ruled, ruledst, didst rule, 
3. Rexit, He has ruled, ruled, did rule ; 
Flur. 1. Reximus, We have ruled, ruled, did rule, 
2. Rexistis, Ye have ruled; ruled, did rule, 


3, RexOrwuumt, or Sre, T hey have ruled, ruled, did rule. 
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293.—THIRD CONJUGATION 


. PASSIVE VOICE, 
Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Porf, Part. 


Regor, regi, rectus, Zo be ruled. 
(1. reg-) (3. recto-). 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Presuns Texsk, am. ruled (Present Imperfect). 
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Sing. 1. Regor, I am ruled, 

2 Regeris, or ere, T hou art ruled, 

8. Regitur, He is ruled, = 
Piur.1. Regimur, We are ruled, 

2. Regimint, Ye are ruled, 

8. Regumtur, They are ruled, 

IMPERFECT, was ) ruled (Past Imperfect). 

Sing. 1. RegSbar, I was ruled, 

2. RegSbaris, or Share, Thou wast rule, . 

8. Regébatur, He was ruled, 
Plur.1. RegSbimur, We were ruled, 

2. RegSbamini, Ye were ruled, 

8. Regébanutur, | T hey were ruled. 

Future, shall, or will be ruled. 

Ming. 1. Regar, I shall, or will be ruled, 

2. RegSris, or Sre, Thou shalt, or wilt be ruled, 

8. RegStur, He shall, or will be ruled ; 
Clur. 1. Regémur, We shall, or will be ruled, 

2. RegSminti, Ye shall, or will be ruled, 

8 Regentur, They shall, or will be ruled, 

Prnrect, have ben ruled( Present Perfect); Aorist, was ruled, 

Sing. 1. Rectus sum, or ful, I have been ruled, 

2. Rectuas es, or fuisti, Thou hast been ruled, 

8. Rectuas est, or fuit, He has been ruled ; 
Plur.1. Rect sumus, or fuimus, We have been ruled, 

2. Recti estis, or fuistis, Ye have been ruled, 


8. RectX sunt, fudrunt, or fudre, They have been ruled. 
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AOTIVE VOICE. - 
Prorserect, had ruled (Past Perfect). 


&. 1. Rexerama, I had ruled, : 
2. Rexerfs, Thou hadst ruled, 
8. Rexerat, He had ruled ; 
P. 1. Rexerfimus, We had ruled, 
2. Rexera&tis, Ye had ruled, 
8. Rexerant, They had ruled, 
Future Perfect, shall, or will have ruled. 
&.1. Rexero, I shall, or will have ruled, 
2. Rexeris, Thou shalt, or wilt have ruled, 
8. Rexerit, He shall, or will have ruled ; 
P.1. Rexerimus, We shall, or wilt have ruled, 
2. Rexeritis, Ye shall, or will have ruled, 
8. Rexerint, T hey shall, or will have ruled. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present TNs, may, or can rule (Present Imperfect). 


8.1. Regaama, I may, or can rule, 

2. Regis, Thou mayst, or canst rule, 

8. Regat, He may, or can rule ; 
P.1, Regimus, We may, or can rule, 

2. Reghtis, Ye may, or can rule, 

8. Regamt, _ DLhey may, or can rule, 

IuprrFect, might, could, pets or should rule (Past Imperfect). 
8.1. Regerema, I might rule, 

2. Regerés, T how mightst rule, 

8. Regeret, | He might rule ; 
P.1. Regerémus, We might rule, 

2. Regerétis, Ye might rule, 

8. Regerent, They might rule. 

Perrecr, may have ruled (Present Perfect.) 

8.1, Rexerima, I may have ruled, 

2. Rexeris, Thou mayst have ruled, 

8. Rexerit, _ He may have ruled ; 
P,1, Rexerimaus, We may have ruled, 

2. Rexeritis, Ye may have ruled, 

3. Rexerimt, They may have ruled, 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 
Prurgrrect, had been ruled (Past Perfect). 


8.1. Rectus eram, or fueram, 
2. Rectus eras, or fueras, 

8. Rectus erat, or fuerat, 
P.1. Recti eramus, or fuerimus, 
2. Rect eratis, or fueratis, 

8. Rectil erant, or fuerant, 


I had been ruled, 

T how hadst been ruled, 
He had been ruled ; 
“We had been ruled, 

Ye had been ruled, 

T hey had been ruled. 


Future Perfect, shall, or will have been ruled. 


S. 1. Rectuas ero, or fuero, 
2. Rectus eris, or fueris, 
8. Rectus erit, or fuerit, 
P. 1. Rect erimus, or fuerimus, 
2. Recti eritis, or fueritis, 
8. Rect erunt, or fuerint, 


I shall, or will have been ruled, 

T hou shalt, or wilt have been ruled, 
He shall, or will have been ruled, 
We shall, or will have been ruled, 
Ye shall, or will have been ruled, 

T hey shall, or will have been ruled, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, may, or can be ruled (Present Imperfect). 


S.1. Regar, 
2. Reg&ris, or Are, 
8. Regttur, 
P.1, Regimur, 
2. RegHming, 
8. Regantur, 


I may, or can be ruled, 

T how mayst, or canst be ruled, 
He may, or can be ruled ; 

We may, or can be ruled, 

Ye may, or can be ruled, 

They may, or can be ruled, 


Iuperrgor, might, could, would, or should be ruled (Past Imperfect). 


8.1. Regerer, 
2. RegerGris, or erére, 
8. Regerétur, 
P.1. Regerémur, 
2. Regeremini, 
8. Regerentur, 


I might be ruled, 
Thou mightst be ruled, 
He might be ruled ; 

We might be ruled, 

Ye might be ruled, 
They might be ruled, 


Perrect, may have been ruled (Present Perfect). 


8.1. Rectws sim, or fuerim, 
2. Rectuas sis, or fueris, 

8. Rectuas sit, or fuerit. 
P.1. Recti simus, or fuerimus, 
2. Rectl sitis, or fueritis, 

8. Recti sint or fuerint, 


I may have been ruled, 
Thou mayst have been ruled, 
He may have been ruled ; 


We may have been ruled, 


Ye may have been ruled, 
They may have been ruled. 
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Piorgnrect, might, could, would, or should have ruled (Past Perfect). 


8.1, Rexissema, I might have ruled, 
2. Rexiss&s, T how mighist have ruled, 
8. Rexisset, | He might have ruled ; 
P.1. Rexissémus, We might have ruled, 
2. Rexissétis, Ye might have ruled, 


8, Rexissent, Thou might have ruled. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


° PRESENT. 
&. 2. Rege, Rule thow, 
P, 2, Regite, Rule ye. 
Furore. 
S. 2. Regito, Thou shalt rule, 
3. Regito, p He shall rule. 
P. 2, Regitdte, Ye shall rule, 
3. Regunto, They shall rule, 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
leas (Imperfect). Regere, To rule, 
Rexisse, To have ruled, 
saa Esse rectlrus, To be about to rule, . 
F. Pear. Fuisserecttirrus, 7o have been about to rule. 
PARTICIPLES. 
cles (Imperféct). Regems, Ruling, 
ERF, e 
For. Rectlrms, a,um, About to rule, 
GERUNDS. 
Gen. Regend1, Of ruling, 
Dat, Regends, To ruling, 
Ace. Regendum, Ruling, 
Abl, Regends, With, ete., ruling. 
SUPINES. 
Acc. Rectwma, Zo rule, 


Abl. Rectth, Zo be ruled, or in ruling. 
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PruperrEct,might, could, would, or should have been ruled (Past Perfect). 
8.1. Rectuas essem, er fuissem,. E might have been ruled, 
2, Rectwas essés, or fuissés, Thou mighist have been ruled, 
3. Rectuns esset, or fuisset, He might have been ruled ; 
P.1. Rect essémus, or fuissémus, We might have been ruled, 
ss B, Recttl essétis, or fulssétis, Ye might have been ruled, 
8. Rectl estent, or fuissent, T hey might’ have been ruled. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
8.3, Regere, Be thow ruled, 
P. 3, Regimaint, Be ye ruled, 
Forunrs. 
& 2. Regitor, Thou shalt be ruled, 
8. Regitor, He shall be ruled, 
P. 2. | e 
8. Reguntor, They shall be ruled. 
| INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. (Imperfect). Regt, To be ruled, 
Perr. Esse, or fuisse rectus, To have been ruled, 
For. . Recttum iri, To be about to be ruled. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Paes. ; : 
Perry. Rectus, 4, um, Ruled, having been ruled, 
GERUNDIVE. 


Regendus, a,um, 7o be ruled, being ruled, 
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Synopsis or THE Moons axp TENSES. 
Indicative. Subjunction Imp. _Infinitioa, —-Partictples. 
Pres. | Rego, Regam, | Rege, | Regere, Regens, 
Top. Reg&bam, | Regerem, 
- PERF. Rexi, Rexerim, Rexisse, 
Pup. Rexeram, | Rexissem. 
For. regito.| Esse rectirus, _ | Rectiirus. 
F. Perr. | Rexero Fuisse rectirus. 
After the same manner, inflect: 
Lego, “fegere, légt, lectum, To read, . 
’ (1. leg-), (2. 18g-), (8. lecto-). 
Scribo, scribere, . scripsl, scriptum, To write, 
(1. serIb-), (2. scrips-), (8. soripto-). 
Caedo, caedere, ecidi, To slay. 


c caesum, 
. caed-), (2. cecid-), (3. caeso-). 


- VERBS IN -J0.—ACTIVE VOICE. 


294.—There are a few verbs, the present of which ends in io, which 
belong, not to the fourth, but to the third conjugation. In these, in some 
” forms, a consonant-stem was strengthened by the addition of i. Their 
stems may be represented thus: cap(i-). This i, however, is only inserted 
when the endings (in the fourth conjugation) begin with a vowel (¢. ¢, 
when two vowels come together), and, accordingly, in regard to quantity, 


they follow the third conjugation. 
2 9 6.— 
Pree. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Supine. 
Capio, capere, cépi, captum, 7b take, 


(1. cap(i-), (2. cSp-), (3. capto-). 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Singular. Piural. 
Pres, Cap-io, -is, -it; ~imus, ~itis, —iunt. 
Imp. Capi-sbam, ~—Sbas, -Sbat;. -dbamus, -ébatis, -dbant. 
For. Capi-am, -ts, -et; ~Smus, -tis, -ent. - 
Perr. Cép-I, -isti, -it; ~imus,  -istis, -érunt, or —ére 


Piup. Cép—eram, -eras, ~erat; | -erdmus, -erdtis, -erant. 
K.P. Cap-ero, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -ritis, ~erint. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Pres. Capi-am, -is, -at; —dimus, -ftis,  -ant. 
Ive. Cap-erem, -~erds, -eret; . -erémus, -erdtis, -erent 
Perr. Cép-erim, -~eris, -erit; | -erimus, g-eritis, -erint. 


Puiup. Cép-issem, -issds, ~isset; ~issdmus, -issdtis, —issent. 
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Synopsis oF THE Moons sNp TENSES. 
Indicative.’ Subjumctive. Imp. * Injinttive. ~ Participles. 


Pres, |Regor, Regar, Regere, | Regt, 

Iue. |Regébar, Regerer, 

Perr. |Rectus sum, |Rectus sim, Ease, or fuisse rectus, |Rectas, 
Piur, |Rectus eram,|Rectus essem. 

For. |Regar, Regitor |Rectum Irt. . |Regendus, . 


. After the same manner inflect ; 


Legor legt, lectus, To be read, 
, (1. leg-), (8. lecto-). ‘ 
Scribor, scribi, scriptus, To be written. 
(1. scrib-), (8. scripto-). 
Caedor, caedl, caesus, . To be slain, 


(1. caed-), (8. caeso-). 


VERBS IN -/0.—PASSIVE VOICE. . 

295.—The verbs conjugated thus are: capio, J take; cupio, J desire ; 

facio, I make ; fodio, J dig ; fugio, I flee; jacio, J throw; pario, J bring 

forth ; quatio, I shake; rapio, J seize; sapio, J taste. Also [lacio], I 

draw ; [specio], J see; which occur only in compounds. Besides three 

deponents: gradior, J walk ; morior, J die ; patior, J suffer. All of these 
verbs have compounds which are inflected in the same way. 


29 7o— 
Presa, Ind. Pres, Inf. Perf. Part. 
Capior, capl, captus, T7o be taken. 
(1. cap(i-), (3. capto—). 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 
Pres, Cap-ior, ; a a -itur; -—imur, -imini, -funtur. 
? 


Tur, Capi-ébar, } ares or | _sbatur; —ébamur, -—ébamini, ~ébantur. 


For. Capi-ar, toe = t star -émur, -émini, -entur. 


Pray. Captus sum, or ful; captus es, or fuisti, etc. 
Prop. Captus eram, or fueram ; captus eras, or fuera, etc. 
F. P. Captus ero, captus eris, captus erit, etc. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Pres, Capi-ar, ne id ~atur; -fmur, -dmini, -antur. 
9 


she, Cap-erer, ay —erétur; -erémur, -eréminl, —erentur. 


Perr, 
PL 


—erére, 
Captus sim, or fuerim; captus sis, or fueris, etc. 
UP. Captus essem, or fuissem; captus essés, or fuissés, ete. 
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. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Cape, capite. 
Four. Capito, capito, capitéte, capiunto. 


INFENITIVE MOOD. 


Pres. Capere, . For. Eese captirus; 
Perr. Cépisse, F. Perv. Fuisse captfirus. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. Capiens, For. Captirus, a, um, 
GERUNDS. SUPINES. 
Ace, Capiendum, Acc. Captum, 
Gen. Capiendi, ete. Abl. Capt. 
Bo also: 
Rapio, rapere, rupu, =—s raptum, To serze, 
(1. xap(i-)), (2. rapu-), (8. rapto-). 
Fugio, fugere, figi, fugitum, To flee. 


(1. fug(i-)), (2. fiig-). 


29 8.—EXERCISES ON THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the designation, etc., as directed 284: Regébam, rexisti, rex- 
eram, regam, regerem, rexero, rexisset, rege, rexisse, regens. Scribit, 
scribébat, scripsit, scribémus, scribamus, legunt, legeret, leget, lege, légé- 
runt, légerant. Capiunt, capiébat, capiunto, caperem, cépit, céperim, cé- 
peram, cdpissem, capit, capere, capiendum, ete. 


2. Translate the following into Latin, as directed 284: He rules, we 
are ruling, he has ruled, we will rule, they will have ruled, ye might rule, 
they may rule, we will rule, they were ruling, he had ruled; they might have 
ruled. He has read, they will read, we shall read, to have read, to have 
written, to write, writing, write thou, let them write. 


8. Translate according to the rules in 286, 287: (Dicit, “he says”), 
mé regere,—mé scribere,—sé rexisse,—n6s rectiirds esse,—illum acripsisse, 
—wmé scriptirum fuisse—vés lectirds esse,—mé capete,—vds cépisse,— 
vos captirds esse,—v6s captirés fuisse. (Dixit, “he said ”),—mé regere— 
mé rexisse,—mé rectiirum esse, ete. 


4. As directed tn 286, 287: He says that I rule—that he ruled,—that 
we write,—that they will write,—that he is about to write. He writes that be 
rules,—that you are reading,—that you will write. He said that he was 
writing,—that you had written,—that we would write—would have 
written. 


poe 


=~ — cr sy pat 4 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Capere, capimin!. 


Fur. Capitor, capitor, capiuntor. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Capi, For. Captum Irt. 
Perr. Kase, or fuisse captus. 

PARTICIPLES. GERUNDIVE. 

Perr. Captus, a, um. For. Capiendus, a, um. 
So, also: 
Rapior, raptus, - To be seized, 


ra 

(1. rap(i-)), (8. rapto-—). 

patt, passus, To suffer. 

(1. pat(i-)), (8. passo-}. 
299.—EXERCISES ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the designation, etc., as directed 285.—Regitur, regétur, regi- 
minf, rectus est, rectus fuerit, regerer, regar, regor, regere, reguntor, rectus, 
rectum iri, rectus esse, regi, regébatur, reguntur, regentur, rectus sim, 
rectus esset. Capiar, capiuntur, capiuntur, capidbatur, captus sum, etc. 

2. Translate the following into Latin, as directed 285.—He is ruled, I 
was ruled, they will be ruled, they have been ruled, we might be ruled, he 
might have been ruled, they were ruled, ye had been ruled, to have been 
ruled, being ruled, to be ruled, let them be ruled. They are taken, they 


will be taken, let them be taken, they have been taken, he will be taken, 
they might be taken, be thou taken, etc. 


Patior, 


Promiscuous EXekcises ON THE THIRD CoNnJUGATION. 

1. Give the designation, etc., as directed in 284, 285.— Regébat, 
rexérunt, rexerat, reget, rexit, raxerint, legit, légit, leget, legat, légerit, 
scripserit, scripsisse, scribitur, scriptus est, scriptum Ir, legi, legere, légisse, 
rexisse, lectus esse, legitor, rectus, regens, scriptirus, scribendus, lecti, 
scribere, scripsére, capitor, cépérunt, céperint, scriptum esse, rexl, reg], 
regam, regeret, etc. 

2. Translate the following into Latin, as directed in 286, 287: I rule, 
I am ruled, he rules, they are ruled, they have ruled, they have been 
ruled, they will rule, he might rule, they might be ruled, we will read, he 
may have been taken, they will have been ruled, he might have written, to 
be ruled, rule thou, let him be ruled, they were writing, they might write, 
to have written, to have read, to have ruled, to havé taken, they had writ- 
ten, had ruled, had read, had taken. 
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300._FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


Pree, Ind. Pres. Inf. 
Audio, - audire, 
(1. audi-), 


Perf, Ind. Supine. 


audivi, auditum, Zo hear, 
(2. audiv-), (8. audito-). 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Parrsent Tense, hear, do hear, am hearing (Present Imperfect). 


Sing. 1. Audio, 
2. Audis, 
8. Audit, 
Plur, 1. AudImus, 
2. Auditis, 
8. Audiunt, 


I hear, do hear, am hearing, . 
Thou hearest, dost hear, art hearing, 
He hears, does hear, is hearing ; 

We hear, do hear, are hearing, 

Ye hear, do hear, are hearing, 

They hear, do hear, are hearing. 


Iurzrrect, heard, did hear, was hearing (Past Imperfect). 


Sing. 1. Audiébam, 
2. Audiébas, 
8. Audiébat, 
Plur. 1. Audiébamus, 
2. Audiébatis, 
8. Audiébant, 


I heard, did hear, was hearing, 
Thou heardst, didst hear, wast hearing 
He heard, did hear, was hearing ; 
We heard, did hear, were hearing, 
Ye heard, did hear, were hearing, 
They heard, did hear, were hearing. 


Future, shall, or will hear. 


Sing. 1. Audiama, 
2. Audiés, 
8. Audiet, 
Plur. 1, Audiémus, 
2. Audiétis, 
8. Audient, 


I shall, or will hear, 
Thow shalt, or wilt hear, 
He shall, or will hear ; 
We shall, or will hear, 
Ye shall, or will hear, 
They shall, or will hear. 


" Prnvect, have hoard (Present Perfect); Aorist, heard, did hear. 


Sing. 1. Audivi, 
2. Audivistt, 
8. Audivit, — 


Flur. 1. Audivimus, 
2. Audivistis, 
8. Audivéruut, or re, 


I have heard, heard, did hear, 
Thou hast heard, heardst, didst hear, 
He has heard, heard, did hear ; 

We have heard, heard, did hear, 

Ye have heard, heard, did hear, 
They have heard, heard, did hear, 


My 


f, 


i 


ES 
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801.—FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
Pree. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf, Part. 


Audior, audirt, 


auditus, Zo be heard. 


(1. audi-), (8. audito--) 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tensx, am heard (Present Imperfect). 


Sing. 1. Audior, 
2. Audiris, or Ire, 
8. Auditur, 
Plur. 1. AudImur, 
2. AudImaint, 
8. Audiuntur, 


I am heard, 
Thou art heard, 
He ts heard ; 
We are heard, 
Ye are heard, 
They are heard, 


Iurerrect, was heard (Past Imperfect). 


Sing. 1. Audidbar, I was heard, 
2, Audiébaris,or&ébare, Thou wast heard, 
8. Audiébatur, He was heard ; 
Plur. 1. AudiSbamur, We were heard, 
2. AudiSbaminiI, Ye were heard, 
8, AudiSbantur, They were heard. 
Future, shall, or will be heard. 
Sing. 1, Audiar, : I shall, or will be heard, 
2. Audiéris, or Gre, Thou shalt, or wilt be heard, 
8. AudiStur, He shall, or will be heard ; 
Plur. 1, Audigmur, We shall, or will be heard, 
2, Audiémaimi, Ye shall, or will be heard, 
8. Audiemtur, They shall, or will be heard. 


PERFECT, have been heard (Present Perfect); Aorist, was heard. 


Sing. 1. Auditus sum, or ful, 
2. Auditus es, o7 fuisti, 
8. Auditus est, or fuit, 


Plur. 1. Audit sumus, or fuimus, 
2. Auditl estis, or fuistis, 


I have been heard, 
Thou hast been heard, 
He has been heard ; 
We have been heard, 
Ye have been heard, 


8. Auditl sunt, fudrunt, or fudre, Zhcy Aave been heard, 
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Piurgnrect, had heard (Past Perfect). 


8. 1, Audiveram, J had heard, 
2. Audiveras, Thou hadst heard, 
8. Audiverat, He had heard ; 
P.1, Audiverimas, We had heard, 
2. Audiverdtis, Ye had heard, 
8. Audiveramt, They had heard. 
Future Perfect, shall, or will have heard. 
8. 1, Audivero, I shall, or will have heard, 
9, Audiveris, Thou shalt, or wilt have heard, 
8, Audiverit, He shqll, or will have heard ; 
P.1, Audiverimus, We shall, or will have heard, 
2. Audiveritis, Ye shall, or will have heard, 
8, Audiverimt, They shall, ox will have heard. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present TENsE, may, or can hear (Present Imperfect). 


8. 1. Audiam, I may, or can hear, 
2, Audias, Thou mayst, or canst hear, 
8, Audfiat, He may, or can hear ; 
P.1, Audiaimus, We may, or can hear, 
2. Audiagtis, Ye may or can hear, — 
8. Audiant, They may, or can hear. 
IuperFect, might, could, would, or should hear (Past Imperfect). 
8. 1. Audivema, I might hear, 
2. Audirés, Theu mighist hear, . 
8. Audiret, He might hear 5 
P. 1, Audirémus, We might hear, ™ 
2. Audirétis, Ye might hear, 
8. Audirent, _ They might hear, 
Pasrecr, may have heard (Present Perfect). 
8. 1. Audiveriima, I may have heard, 
2. Audiveris, Thou mayst hane heard, 
«8, Audiverit, He may have heard ; — 
P.1. Audiverimaus, We may have heard, 
2, Audiveritis, Ye may have heard, 


8. Audiverimt, They may have heard. 
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Prupgrvect, had been heard (Past Perfect). 
A}, Auditaseram,orfueram, J had been heard, 
2, Auditus eras, or fuerés, Thou hadst been heerd, 
3. Auditus erat, ar fuerat, He had been heard ; 
_ 2.1, Audka eramua, or 

re fla f We had been heard, 
2. Audit! erdtis, or fuerdtis, Ye had been heard, 
8. Audit erant, or fuerant, They had been heard. 


Future Perfect, shall, or will have been heard, 
8. 1. Auditms ero, or fuero, ‘J shall, or will have been heard, 
2, Auditus aris, or fueris, Thou shalt, or wilt have been heard, 
8. Auditus erit, or fuerit, He shall, or will have been heard ; 


Pel. ; 
ee ley cor | We shall, or will have been heard, 
? 
2. Audit eritis, er faeritis, Ye shall, or will have been heard, 
8. Auditt eruat, or fuerint, They shall, or will have been heard. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Parsenr TEnsE, may, or can be heard (Present Imperfect). 


&. 1. audiar, I may, or can be heard, 
2. Audiaris, or Are, Thou mayst, or canst be heard, 
8. Audiatur, He may, or can be heard ; 
Pl, Audiaimur, We may, or can be heard, 
2. Audifimin’, Ye may, or ean be heard, 
8. Audiantur, They may, or can be heard. 
MERrECr, might, could, would, 01 should be heard (Past Imperfect). 
1. Audirer, | I might be heard, 
2. Audiréris, or Irdre, Thou mightst be heard, 
8. Audinésur, He might be heard ; 
Pl. Audsremur, We might be heard, 
2. Audiramini, Ye might be heard, 
8. Audirentur, They might be heard. 


Prnrecr, may have been heard (Present Perfect). 
® 1. Andtas sim, or faerim, Imay have been heard, 
2. Anditus sis, or fueris, Thou mayst have been heard, 
8. Auditus sit, or fuerit, He may have been heard ; 
Pl. Avats simus,orfuerimus, We may have been heard, 
2. Auditt sitis, or fueritia, Ye may have been heard. 
8. Audna sint, or fuerint, They may have been Aeard 
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Piurerrect, might, could, would, or should hear (Past Perfect). 


S. 1. Audivissema, 
2. Audivissés, 

. Audivisset, 

. Audivissémus, 

. Audiviss&tis, 

. Audivissent, 


Ceo ne = 


I might have heard, 
Thou mightst have heard, 
He might have heard ; 


We might have heard, 


Ye might have heard, 


They might have heard. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Sing. 2. Audi, hear thou. 


King, 2. Audito, thou shalt hear. 
8. Audito, he shall hear. 


PRESENT. 

Plur, 2, Audite, hear ye. 
Forure. : 
Plur, 2, Auditdte, ye shall hear. - 


8. Audiumte, they shall hear. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. * 


Pres. (Imperf.) Audire, To hear, 
Perr. , Audivisse, To have heard, 
Fort. Esse auditurwus, To be about to hear, 
F. Perr. Fuisse auditirus To have been about to hear, 
3 PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. Audfens, Hearing, 
Perr. - 
Fur. Audittrus, 8, um, About to hear. 
GERUNDS. 
Gen, Audiendi, Of hearing, 
Dat, Audiends, To hearing, 
Acc, Audiendum, Hearing, 
Abl. Audiend6, With, etc., hearing. 
SUPINES. 
Acc, Audituuma, Jo hear, 
Abl. Audita, To be heard, or in hearing. 
Synopsis oF THE Moops aND TENSES. 
Indicative. |Subjunctive.: Imper. Infinitive. Participles. 
Pres, |Audio, Audiam, j|Audi, |Audire, Audiens, 
‘Imp, Audiébam, |Audirem, 

Perr. Audivi,« |Audiverim, Audivisse, 
Piup. j|Audiveram,|Audivissem| — 
For. Audiam, Audito |Esse auditirus, Audiftirus. 
¥. Perr. |Audivero. ' \Fuisse auditirus. 


a —~= 


er 
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Priourerrect, might, could, would, or should have been heard. ° 


S& 1. Auditwas essem, or fuissem, I might have been heard, 
2. Audituas essés, or fuissés. Thou mightst have been heard, 
8. Auditus esset, or fuisset, He might have been heard ; 
P.1, Audit essémus, or fuisssmus, We might have been heard, 
9, Auditl essétis, or fuissétis, Ye might have been heard, 
8. Audit essent, o7 fuissent, They might have been heard, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Sing. 2. Auditre, be thou heard. Plur. 2. Audimaint, be ye heard. 


Fururs. 
8. 2. Auditor, thou shaltbeheard, P. 2. 
8. Auditor, he shall be heard. 8. Audivumater, they shall be 
. heard. 
ot INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres, Audirt, To be heard. 
Perr, Esse, or fuisse auditus, To have been heard. 
Four. Audituma int, To be about to be heard, 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres, 
Pray. Auditus, a, um, Heard, having been heard, 
For. 
GERUNDIVE. 


Audiendus, a, um, Zo be heard, being heard. 


SyNopPsis OF THE Moons anD TENSES. 


Indicative. Subjimctive. Imp. Infinitive. Participlee. 
Pers, {Audior, Audiar, Audire |Audiri, 
Iup, Audidbar, Audirer, 


Perry, |Auditus sum, |Auditus sim, renee ditus | Auditus, 
Piup. |Auditus eram,|Auditus essem Auditum irl. 
For Audiar, uditor Audiendus 


F. Prar.| Auditus ero, 
6 e 
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After the same manner, infleet : 
~ Mtnio, minire, mint mint To fortify. 
(1. miini-), (2. miatv-), (8. aaattee} ‘4 


Venio, ventre, vénl, ventum, To come, 
(1. raha (2. v6én-), (3. vento-). 

Vincio, vinxi, vinctum, To bind. 
(1. (1, vinol-), (2. vinx-) (8. vinoto-). 


302. EXERCISES ON THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the designation, etc., a8 dtrected 284.—Audio, audiunt, audivit, 
audiet, audirent, audi, audivisse, audiverant, audivérunt, miniant, minient, 
miiniverunt, minfverint, mfiniunto, miniunt, vénerat, vénisset, vinxistl, 
vinxisse, vinciet, vincirent, vinciébam, veniens, ventum, ventirus, etc. 

2. Translate the following into Latin, etc., as directed 284.—I have 
heard, he heard, they were hearing, we will hear, you might hear, they 
could have heard, hear thou, let them hear, to have heard, hearing, to be 
about to hear, he shall have eome, they will bind, let them bind, to have 
bound, binding, of binding, with binding, he had come, he had bound, they 
will fortify, I was hearing, they would have heard, the men (hométnés) may 
have heard, about to hear, of hearing, they had bound—may have bound— . 
will have bound; bind ye, I have bound, to bind, to have bound, about to 
bind, binding, to have been about to fortify, to have fortified, etc. 


8. Translate according to the rules 286, 287.—Dicit (he says) mé audire, 
——vds audire,—eds audivisse,—hominem auditirum esse,—hominem aud¥- ~ 
tiirum fuisse,—hominés auditiirds esse,—féminam, f. (that the woman) ven- 
tiram esse,—venttiram fuisse. Dixit (he said) 38 (that he himself) ventirum 
ease,—eum (that he, viz. some other person, not himself) ventiirum fuisse,— 
nds ventiiros esse,—etc. 

4. As directed 286, 289.—He says that I hear,—that we hear,—that 
they have heard,—that they will hear,—that he (himself) will come,—that 
he (some other) will come,—that the men will come,—that the women will 
come. He said that he (himself) came,—that he (another) came,—that 
they had come,—that they would eome,—that they would have come,— 
that the women would come,—would have come, etc. He will say that I 
hear,—that I heard,—that I will hear. 
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After the same manner, inflect ; : 

Manior, miinirl, miinitus, To be fortified. 
(1. muni-), (8. miinito-) 

Polior, LirT, olftus, To be polished. 

(i pow), polite) 

Vincior, vincirt, vinctus, Zo be bound. 

(1. vinoi-), (8. vincto-), 
303. EXERCISES ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


1. Give the designation, etc., as directed 285.—Audior, audiar, audidba- 
tur, auditus sum, audidtur, audtmin!, audiéminf, audiamin!, audirémint, 
auditus fueris, audire, audirl, audiuntur, audiuntor, audientur, audiantur, 
auditi sunt, auditus erat, minidbantur, minitus fuerit, minitus esse, min!- 
tus, minitur, vincitur, vinciatur, vinciétur, vincitor. 

2. Transtate the following into Latin, as directed 285.—He is heard, we 
were heard, he has been heard, they will be heard, ye may be heard, he 
should be heard, hear’ ye, to be heard, to be about to be heard, I was 
bound, he will be bound, they would be bound, we may have been bound, 
to be fortified, being fortified, to be about to be fortified, to have been for- 
tified, etc. 

Promiscuous EXERCISES ON THE FourtH ConsuGarION. 

1. Give the designation, etc., as directed 284, 285.—Audivit, audivére, 
audidbatur, audirétur, audiuntur, audiuntor, miinient, mfiniverint, mint, 
miinire, minItor, miniens ; veniat, veniendi, véni, vénére, vinciunt, vinci- 
untor, vincirent, vinxisset, vinctus esset, vinctus fuerit, vénit, venit, etc. 

2. Translate the following words inte Latin, as directed 285.—I was 
heard, he heard, he has heard, we were heard, ye had been heard, they will 
be heard, they may be heard, they might have been heard, let them come, 
they should come, they. will come, they will have come, I might have been 
bound, thou hast been bound, thou wilt be bound, thou art bound, thou 
wast bound, to be about to be bound, being bound, to be bound, binding, etc. 

8. As directed 286, 287.—Dicit (he says) sé audire,—-98 audivisse,— 
eum auditirum esse,—eds auditirds fuisse,—eum auditum esse,—n6s audi- 
tum Irf. Dixit (he said) nds audiri,—vds auditds esse,—illds auditirds 
esse,—féminas auditiras fuisse,—féminas auditum Irl,—v6s vincire,—vés 
vinclri, etc. 

4. Translate as directed 286, 287.—He says (dicit) that he was heard,— 
that he will hear,—that he bound,—that he was bound,—that he will come, 
—that we will not (nén) come. He msec gral that he (hésmsel/) heard,— 
that he (some other) heard,-—that we w hear,—that they would not be 
heard,—that we were bound,—that we had been bound,—that we would be 
bound,—that he had polished,—that they had been polished,—would be 
polished,—would have polished,—would not be polished;—to have been 
polished,—bound,—fortified,—to be fortified. He will say (dicet) that we 
will heay,—will be heard,—will be bound,—polished, etc. 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 


304.—Deponent Verbs are those which, under a 
passive form, have an active signification ; 7. ¢., they assert 
of their subject that he does something, not that something 
is done to him: as, doguor, I speak; morior,I die. They 
are called deponent because they lay aside (dépdnunt) the 
passive meaning, though they keep the passive form. 


305.—It appears probable that the passive voice of Latin verbs was 
originally reflective, being identical in meaning with the Greek middle 
voice, and represented the subject as acting upon himself. Thus, from: veréo, 
J turn (another), came vertor, meaning originally J turn myself, but after- 
wards Jam turned (by another). Deponent verbs would thus seem to be 
middle verbs in which the reflective meaning was lost sight of, without the 
further change taking place which would have made them passive verbs. 

306.—Of many deponent verbs active forms are found as well, and 
sometimes some of the forms of deponent verbs are found used in a pass- 
ive sense, particularly the perfect participle. 

Deponent verbs are conjugated and inflected like the passive voice of 
the conjugations to which they belong; except that they have also the 
participles, gerunds, supines, and future of the infinitive, like the active 
voice. The future infinitive of the passive form is very rare. 


307.—DEPONENT VERBS OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION, 


Pree. Ind, ; Pres. Inf. Perf. Part. 
Miror, mirarf, miratus, To admire. 
. (1. mira-), (8. mirato-). 


[Inflected like Amor, 283.] 


INDICATIVE MOOD. | 
Pres. Mfiror, -dris, or -dre, etc,  l.admire, am admiring, ete. 
Imp. Mirabar, —abaris, or -abare, / admired, was admiring. 
Fur. Mirabor, -dberis, or -abere, J shall admire. 
Perr. Mirdtus sum, or ful, etc., I have admired, I admired. 
Piup. Miratus eram, or fueram, I had admired. 
F. Perr. Mirdtus ero, etc., I shall, or will have admired, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Pres. Mirer, —dris, or Gre, etc. I may, or can admire. 

Iur. Mirarer, —dréris, or ardre, I might admire. 

Pear. . Miratus sim, or fuerim, etc., J may have admired. 

Prior. Miratus essem, or fuissem, J mighi, etc., have admired, 
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ba IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. MirGre, etc., _ Admire thou, ete. 
For. Mir&or, Thou shalt admtre. 
| INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Mirari, To admire. 
Perr, Mirdtus esse, or fuisse, To have admired. 
For. “Miratirus esse, To be about to admire. 
F. Perv. Miratirus fuisse, To have been about to admire, . 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres, Mirans, Admiring. 
Perr, Mirdtus, Having admired. 
F. Act. Miratirus, a, um, About to admire. Z 
| GERUNDIVE. 
Mirandus, a, um, To be admired, being admired. 
: ; GERUND. 
Gen. Mirandi, etc., Of admiring. 
| ‘ SUPINES. 
Ace, Miraétum, . To admire. 
Abl. Mirati, To be admired, in admiring. 


Synopsis of the moods and tenses, as in Amor, 283. 


308.—DEPONENT VERBS OF THE SECOND CONJU GATION. 

Deponents of the second conjugation are few in number. Of these, 
medeor, ‘* to heal,” has no participle. Mereor has merui, as well as meriius 
eum, in the perfect indicative. Reor has no imperfect subjunctive. 


Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Part. 
Polliceor, pollicéri, pollicitus, To promise. 
(1. pollice-), (8. pollicito—). 
[Inflected like Moneor, 289.] 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pres, Polliceor, —éris, or —ére, etc., I promise, etc. 
Tur. Pollicdbar, —ébaris, or -8bare, etc., J promised, etc. 
Fur.  Pollic&bor, —éberis, ov —ébere, I will promise. 
Perr, Pollicitus sum, or fui, etc., I have promised, etc. 
Piur. Pollicitus eram, or fueram, etc., I had promised, etc. 
F. Pear. Pollicitus ero, or fuero, I shall, or will have promised. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. a 
Pres. Pollicear, —fSris, or —&re, etc., I may, or can promise, etc. 
Iu. Pollicérer, —éréris, or ~érére, I might, etc., promise. 
Perr. Pollicitus sim, or fuerim, etc., I may have promised, etc. 


Puup. Pollicitus essem, or fuissem, I might, etc., have promised, 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. . 


Pres. Pollicére, Promise thou, etc. 
Fur. _Pollicdtor, etc., Thou shalt promise. 
INFINITIVE MOOD 
Pres.  Pollicéri, To promize, 
Perr.  Pollicitus esse, or fuisge, To have promised, 
For. _Pollicitiirus esse, To be about to promise. 
_ F. Peng. Pollicitirus fuisse, ' To have been about to promiee, 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. Pollicens, Promising. 
Perr. Pollicitus, Having promised. 
F. Act. Pollicitirus, a, um, About to promtee. 
GERUNDIVE. 
Pollicendus, a, um, To be promised, ete. 
GERUND. 
Gen. Pollicend!, etc., Of promising. 
SUPINES. 
Ace. Pollicitum, To promise, 
Abl, Pollicita, To be promised, in promising. 


Synopsis of the moods and tenses, as in Moneor, 289, 
8309.—DEPONENT VEBBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 


Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Part, 
Utor, fitt, fisus, To use. 
(1. at), (3. tiso-). 


[Inflected like Ragor, 293.] 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Utor, -eria, or ere, etc., I use, do use, am using, eto. 
Iup. Utébar, -ébaris, or -ébare, J used, did use, was using, eto. 
For. Utar, dria, or dre, I shall use, ete. 
Perr. Usas sum, or ful, etc., I have used, used, did use, etc. 
Pioup. Uses eram, or fueram, etc, J had used, etc, 
F. Perr, Usus ero, or fuero, etc., I shall, or will have used, ete. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Utar, —&rts, or —ire, etc., I may, or cam use, eto. 
Iue.  Uterer, -erdris, or erére,ete., J might, cordd, etc., use. 
Perr. Usus sim, or fuerim, etc., I may have used, ete. 
Piur. Usns essem, or fuissem, etc., J might have used, ete, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Pres. Utere, etc., Use thou, ete. 
Fur. Utitor, ete., . Thou shalt use, ete. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Uti, To use. 
Perr. Usus esse, or fuisse, To have used. 
For. Usiirus esse, To be about to use. 
F. Peay. Usirus fuisse, To have been about to use, 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. Utens, » Using. 
Perr. Usus, ' Having used. 
F. Act. Usirus, a, um, About to use, 
GERUNDIVE. 
Btendus, a, um, To be used, ete. 
GERUND. 
Gen. Otendt, eto. Of using. 
SUPINES. 
Ace, Usum, To use. 
Abl. Tai, To be used, in using. 


Synopsis of the moods and tenses, as in Regor, 293. 


310.—DEPONENT VERBS OF THE FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf, Part. 
° Métior, - métiri, mensus, §§ 70 measure, 
(1. m&ti-_), (3. menso-). 
[Inflected like Audior, 801.] 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Maétior, -tris, gr -Ire, etc., I measure, am measuring. 
Iup, Métidbar, -Sbaris, or —Sbare, J measured, was measuring. 
For. Métiar, —-éris, or -ére, I shall measure. 
Perr. Mensus sum, or fui, ete., I have measured, measured. 
Piup. Mensus eram, or fueram, ete. J had measured. 
F. Perr, Mensus ero, or fuero, etc., J shall, or will have measured, 


ee es Dandi de «cir ca @ & me Gem 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Pres. Métiar, —dris, or —are, etc., I may, or can measure. 

Iup. MAttrer, -réris, or —rére, I might, etc., measure. 

Perr. Mensus sim, or fuerim, I may have ‘measured. 

Piup. Mensus essem, or fuissem, J might, etc., have measured. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Pars, Matire, ete., Measure thou, etc. 
For. Ma€titor, etc., ; Thou shalt measure, 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres, Matiri, To measure, 
Perr. Mensus esse, or fuisse, To have measured. 
Fort. §Mensirus esse, To be about to measure. 
F. Peer. Mensirus fuisse, To have been about to measure, 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. Métiens, Measuring. 
Perr. Mensus, Having measured. 
F. Acr. Mensirus, a, um, About to measure, 
GERUNDIVE. 
MAtiendus, a, um, To be measured, eto. 
GERUND. 
Gen. Matiend!, Of measuring, etc. 
SUPINES. 
Acc, Mensum, | To measure, 
Abl. Mensii, To be measured, in measuring. 


Synopsis of the moods and tenses, as in Audior, 301. 


811.—EXERCISES ON DEPONENT VERBS, 


1, Miror, J admire, 8. Utor, J use. 
2, Polliceor, J promise. 4, Matior, J measure. . 

. Give the designation*® of the verb, conjugate it ; give the tense, mood, per- 
son, number, and translation of the following words, always observing the 
aame order, thus: Miror, verb transitive, deponent, first conjugation, Miror, 
mirdri, mirdtus. It is found in the present indicative, first person singu- 
_ lar; “I admire, do admire, am admiring.” 

Mfrabatur, mfrabitur, mfrantur, mtrabuntur, mirarentur, pollicitus sum, 
pollicitus erat, pollicitus fuerit, pollicérentur, ititur, isus est, itl, istirus, 


* In ng deponent verbs, it is necessary, in giving the designatign, to state 
whether the verb, as there used, is transitive or dntrunsitive. But in stating the part 
of the verb used, it is unneccessary to mention the voice, because deponent verbe have 
only the passive voice 
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fitens, fitendum, fiterdtur, fitar, métiris, matiuntur, matiuntor, métImin!, 
mensus erat, mensus sit, mens fuérunt, iitere, fitére, pollicdre, pollicitus, 
pollicens. 

2. Translate the following English yords into Latin, naming the part of 
the verb used, thus: “I have admired,” mirdtus sum, in the perfect indica- 


tive, first person singular. 

They will use, we shall measure, let them measure, about to use, we 
have used, they may have used, he will have used, they will promise, they 
would have promised, we might admire, I would have used, use thou, let 
_ them use, promise ye, they have promised, promising, having promiged, to 
measure. 

8. Translate the following into English, according to the rules and examples 
286, 287: Dict (he says) mé mirari,—vds pollicérl,—nés miratds esse,—cd3 
pollicitirés esse,—hominés mensirés esse,—féminas pollicitiras esse,—té 
iti—sé mirairii—eum mirairi.—mé mensiirum ease,—vo6s usirdés esse. 
Dicitur (he 18 savd) pollicitus esse. Dixit (he seid) 86 mirdri,—nds pol- 
licités esse,—eds pollicitiréds esse,—v6s mensés esse,—féminis mensiris ~ 
ease, eum pollicitum esse. 

4. Translate the following into Latin, according tc directions 286, 287: 
He says (dicit) that I am using,—that thou admirest,—that he has meas- 
ured,—that we will promise,—that the men will measure,—that the women 
will use,—that you will measure,—that I would have sed,—that they 
would have admired,—that they admired. He said (dizit) that I was using, 
—had been using,—that you were measuring,—that he meseured,—that 
they had promised,—that they would use. ' 


312.—SEMI-DEPONENT VERBS. 


There are four verbs which have their imperfect tenses made in the 
active form, while their perfect tenses follow the passive. They arc thee 
fore called semt-deponents. These are: 


Or tHe Seconp ConJUGATION. 


Audeo, audére, ausus sum, To dare. 
Gaudeo, gaudére, ga&visus sum, To rejoice, 
Soleo, solére, solitus sum, To be accustomed, 


Or roe Tarrp ConsuGarTION. 
Fido, fidere, fisus sum, To trust, 
And the two compounds of this, con/ido, I trust, and diffido, I dis- 
trust. But conf ido has rarely also the active form of the perfect, 


SEMI-DEPONENT VERBS are inflected thus : 
6* 
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313.—SECOND CONJUGATION. | 
Pres, Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf, Part. 
Audeo, audére, ausus, To dare. 
(1. aude-), (8. auso-). 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pers. Audeo, -és, -et, etc., I dare, do dare, am daring. 
Iue. Audébam, —ébas, -abat, etc. J dared, was daring, etc. 
For, Audébo, -ébis, -sbit, etc, I shall dare. 
Perr. Ausus sum, or ful, etc., I have dared, dared, did dare. 
Piur, © Ausus eram, or fueram, I had dared, 
F. Perr. Ausus ero, etc. I shall have dared. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Pres. Audeam, —eas, -eat, etc., I may, or can dare. 
Imp. Audérem, —érés, ret, etc., I might, could, etc., dare. 
Perr. Ausus sim, or fuerim, -etc., I may have dared. 
Prop, Ausus essem, or fuissem, etc., J might, ete., have dared, 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. : 
Pres. Aud, ote., Dare thou, ete. 
For. Audéto, etc., Thou shalt dare, etc, 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Audére, To dare. 
Perr. Ausus esse, or fuisse, To have dared. 
For. Ausiirus esse, To be about to dare, 
F. Perr. Ausiirus fuisse, To have been about to dare. 
PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Audens, Daring. 
Perr, Ausus, a,.um, Having dared, 
}¥. Act. Ausiirus, a, um, About to dare. 

| GERUNDIVE. 

Audendus, a, um, To be dared. 

: GERUND. 

Gen, Audendy, etc., Of daring. 

SUPINES. 
Ace, Ausum, Zo dare. 
Abl, Aust, To be dared, in daring. 
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314.—The following verbs are called Neutral Passives, namely: fio, 
“TI am made,” or “I become;” vdpulo, “I am beaten;” véneo, “I am 
sold.” They have an active form, but a passive signification, and serve as 
“passives to facio, verbero, and vendo, io has the passive form in the 
preterite tcnses. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CONJUGATIONS. 


$15.—Contractions. In the perfect tenses formed by the ending 
v-, that letter is often omitted. And then in the-fl7-s¢ and second con- 
jugations, the a or e of the stem make a contraction with the following i or 
e. Thus: 
amavist! = amastl, amavérunt = am4drunt, amadvisse = amAdsse, 
délévisti x= délésti, déléveram = déléram. délévisse = délésse. 


316.—The third person singular is rarely found so contracted (but 
Lucretius has irrilat for irritavit, and disturbat for disturdavit). It is 
doubtful if —detmus or -évimus were ever contracted into —amus, —émue. 


317.—In the fourth conjugation v is constantly omitted before e, 
without further contraction (audi6runt, audieram, for audivérunt, audive- 
ram), and before i, with eontraction (audisti, désist!, for audfvisti, desiistd. 
In the first person sing. the omission of v is rare, except in petii for petivl, 
and the compounds of eo(é-), “go,” in which the # is regularly omitted 
(redil, praeteril, for redivi, praeterivI). 


318.—In the third conjugation, the two perfects, névi, and movi in 
compounds, often omit v with contraction: ndrim, ndsti, ndsse, admdrunt, 
for néverim, névisti, ndwisse, admdvérunt. 


319.—The third person plur. form in @re, however, never drops 2. 


320.—Perfects in si or xi sometimes, particularly in the older Jan 
guage, omit is, tss, sis, est, thus: promist! = promisisti, dixti! = dixisti, 
dixe = dixiase, scripsti — scripsisti, accestis = accessistis. 


821.—The thind person plur. of the (present) perfect has both 
érunt and ére. The latter form is not uncommon in the poets and histo- 
rians, but is rarely found in Cicero. The poets in a few words shorten the 
e in grunt (dederunt, steterunt) by systole. (1519, 5). 


322.—In the second person sing. of the passive tenses the form 
in re is common, except in the present (imperfect) indicative, because in that 
tense it would give a form identical with other parts of the verb; thus, 
amare might be taken for the infinitive active or for the present imperative 
passive. 


323.—The four verbs dico, dico, facio, fero, omit e in the second sing. 
of the present imperative active, making dic, dic, fac, fer (for dice 
ditce, face, fere), and 80 also in the compounds: édie, perfer, calefac. (Die, 
however, does not occur in compounds.) But those compounds of facto 
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which change a to ¢ are regular: conjicio makes confice (not conjic). The 
verb sum (¢s—) ought to be classed with these four verbs, as the imperative 
is es (not ese). Face sometimes occurs in the poets, rarely dice, dice. The 
present imperative of the verb scto (sct-), “‘ know,” hardly occurs, but the 
future is used in the same sense: scilo, scitdte. ° 


324.—The ending of the gerund, and gerundive participle pass- 
ive, in the third and fourth conjugation, is often undum, undus for endum, 
endus: sepeliundum, potiundus, In certain phrases this form is always used : 
dé repetundis rébus accisdre, to accuse of extortion, decemviri jiri dicundd, 
a commission of ten for declaring the law. 


825.—Other obsolete or rare forms are: 
ier for i in the present infinitive passive amdrier, scribier for amart, scribt. 


ibam, fbar, for iébam, iébar, in the (past) imperfect of Co tion IV; 
scibam, largibar, for scizbam, largizbar. ae 


{bo, tbor for iam, iar, in the future of Conjugation IV: servibo, Callen | 
am, tbo, 


for serviam, opperiar. The verb eo (t-), “go,” has always 
See 4138. | ; 


im for am in the present (imperfect) subjunctive, especially in edtm (433) 
(for edam) and duim from do, particularly in prayers and execrations : 
di duint, may the gods grant. This termination is the regular one in 
sim (from sum) and velim, malim, nélim, See 417-419. 


In the second and third person sing. of the future imperative passive, 
mino was anciently used for tor, praefamtno, for praefator. Also to 
is sometimes found for tor in the sing. and plur.: tuendo, itt, iitunto, 
for tuentor, ititor, tituntor. 


326.—In place of the usual feeéu7e, another was formed in the older 
language in the first, second (rare), and third conjugations, by adding to the 
stem so or sso (compare the Greek future): levasso (from leva--), prohibesso 
(from prohibe-), axo (from ag—), capso (from cap-), faxo (from sa From 
this future was formed a subjunctive tense in im (kvassim, prohtbessim, 
azim); as, né nds ciirassis, ‘‘ don’t mind us.” In tht later periods of the 
anguage, fazo and fazim occur, and from audeo, austm, used in doubtful 
assertions, “I might venture.” 


3827.—Perfect Tenses made with sum or fut, etc. The 
perfect tenses passive have been given as conjugated with two forms of the 
auxiliary verb, the imperfect and the perfect. Of these, the imperfect 
(sum, eram, etc.) are much the most common; and there is often a dis- 
tinction of meaning to be observed, the past existence of the state im- 
plied by the participle being more prominently brought out by the use of 
the perfect tenses of the auxiliary. Thus in the words, éjus non longé a 
Tanagris simulacrum @ marmore tn sepulcr6 positum fuit (a marble monu- 
ment of him was placed over his tomb not far from Tanagra), it is asserted 
that the monument was formerly erected, whether it be in existence now 
or not. , 


i 
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828.—The verb stm, through all its tenses, with the futwre parti- 
ciple in rus, is used to express the intention, at the time referred to, of 
doing a thing presently ; or that the action is, or was, or will be, on the point 
of being done. When this idea is to be conveyed, this form of expression 
is used in preference to the future, which simply denotes that an act will 
be effected in future time. This, which is inflected as follows, is sometimes 
called the— 


FIRST PERIPHRASTIO CONJUGATION. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Paes. Amatirus (a, um), sum, I am about to love. 

Iup. Améatirus eram, I was about to love. 

Perr, Amatirus ful, I have been about to love, 
Piup. Amatirus fueram, I had been about to love, 
For. Améatirus ero, I shall be about to love. 


(Amatirus fuero is not used.) 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Pres, Am&tirus sim, I may be about to love. 

Iup. Améatirus essem, I might, etc., be about to love. 

Perr, Amitirus fuerim, I may have been about to love. 

Pup. Amatirus fuissem, I might, etc., have been about to lowe. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Pres, Amatirus esse, To be about to love, 
Perr. Amatirus fuisse, To have been about to love. 


329.—In like manner, the gerundive participle in dus is joined 
with all the tenses of the verb sum, and expresses the propriety or necessity of 
doing something at the time referred to, and thus forms what is called the— 


SECOND PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 


Thus, Pres, Amandus sum, I deserve, or ought to be loved, ete. 
Iup, Amandus eram, ~ I deserved, or ought to be loved, etc., 


end so forth through all the other tenses, as with the participles in rus. 
In analysing such expressions, however, it is better to parse each word of 
the compound separately, and combine them by the rules of syntax. 
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330.—The future infinitive passive is a compound of iri, the 
present infinitive passive of co, “to go,” used impersonally, and the supine 
in um; so that amatwn iri, literally is, “that people are going to love.” Of 
course, amdium being a supine, must not be changed in form to agree with 
ita subject, as is the case with the perfect participle amdtus, etc. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE FOUR 
CONJUGATIONS. 


83.1.—It has been said that the conjugation of Latin verbs is various 
only in the imperfect tenses, or those which are formed from the first stem. 
The perfect tenses of all verbs are made alike from the second and third 
stems; and though each conjugation is commonly said to have a regular 
way of forming the second and third stems, this is not so universal as to 
justify a distinction of conjugations on this basis, or to dispense with 
long lists of exceptions to the so-called regular formation. 

332.—It will be seen, on examination of the following tables, that 
for the most part the tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods are 
' formed by attaching to the stem certain endings (or accidents) of 


which one (the latter) marks the person, number, ahd voice ; 
and the other (the former) marks the téme of the action. 


333.—Tense Endings (Accidents of Time). 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Present, 1, a, none. a@ changed to e, 
2. e, st Bi, 
4. i, rT) By 
8. coms. or u, e Be 
Past. 1, A, ba, “PG, 
2. e, -ba, -Fe, 
4, i, éba, —~KC, 
“8 coms.oru, é&ba, ere. 
Forvns. 1. Q, -b, 
: 2. @, -b, 
4, i, e (changed to a in 1. sing.), - 


3. coms.oru, 6 (changed to a in 1. sing.). 
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Person Endings (Accidents of Votce, Person, Number). 


ACTIVE VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. 
§ > (09) [os) < 
For stemsin a, @,f. conms.or@.. 9, ¢,1. coms. cru. 
ae eee Pi aie ee 
Sing. 1. (I EM, o. r, or. 
2. (Thou) -#, ’ is. -ris (re), eris (ere). 
8. (He) t, - kt. -tar, itar. 
Plur. 1.(We) -mus, imus. -mur, imur. 
2 (Ye) -—tis, itis. -mintI, imint. 
8. (They) at, mnt. ntur, untur. 


834.— Ole. 1. The present (imperfect) tense, having no tense end. 
ing, takes in the first person 0, or, instead of m, r, and the stem-vowel a 
of the first conjugation is then dropped. 

Obs. 2. In the present (imperfect) tense, verbs in i take unt, unturn 
instead of nt, ntur. 

Obs. 3. When the stem (of the verb or of a tense) ends in a, ¢, i, the 
stem-vowel is made bong before any ending eonsisting of -a whole 
syllable and beginning with a consonant; and also before the single conso- 
nant s. This is indicated by a dash (-) before the endings which thus 
make the vowel long. The only exception to this occurs in the case of the 
verb do (da-), I give, which keeps a short before all endings which consist 
of a whole syllable: dabam, dabo, datus. 

Obs. 4. When an ending for either tense or person is added by the help 
of a conneeting vowel, which is the case always in the third conjugation, 
the connecting vowel is always short. The enly exception to this is that 
e before the tense-ending ba is always long: audiébam, regébam. 

Obs. 5. In the present imperative active the (—) means that the stem- 
vowels become long. 


835.~—In the present perfect subjunctive active the dash is placed 
before -s, -musa, -tis, because the vowel ¢ is probably long in those persons, 
There is, however, some doubt on the matter. See Anthon’s “Latin Pros- 
ody,” p. 65. 


336.--In the following table, which presents the accidents of tense, 
voice, person, and number at one view, personal formations which are the 
game Are not repeated in letters, but only indicated by “. The reason of 
placing the fourth conjugation befere the third will be clearly seen. 
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ACTIVE VOICE.—Imperfect Tenses (First Stem). 
Sea 0 


Singular. Plural. 
Inpro. Conj Verb Tense —T FT —_—_—e—e—oooO ees; 
Moon. *| Stem. Stem. 1(I) [2(thou)| 8 (he) | 1 (we) | 2 (ye) 8 (they) 
b> 1. | Ama- (ajo| -—s t -mus)| -tis| mt 
e 2. | Mone- * “ “ “ 6 « 
e i| 4. | Audi- & “ 6 «“ « | wme 
A. 8. | Reg- “| is | it |imus) itis | “ 
3 1. | Ama—- | amaba- m —B t _j-mus!| -tis | nt 
2 2. | Mone-| monéba-| “ - « * af . 
‘a || 4. | Audi-|audieba-| “ | « | « | « | « | « 
a 3. Reg- regéba-— 6 “ “ “ “ « 
1. | Ama- | amab- o is it |jimus) itis | umt 
E 2. | Mone-| monéb- " “ “ oc “ “ 
5 4, | Audi-| audie- [a] mj -s t |-mus/ -tis | nt 
8 Reg- rege- 66 6 66 “ 6s 66 
Susg. 
Moon. 
> 1. | Ama— | ame—- 6“ 66 & 66 “ 66 
e 2 Mone- monea- © ¢ 6 66 & rt} 
¥ 4. | Audi-| audia— w] « « u“ « 
a 8. | Reg— | rega- “ “ “ 6 “ 
ba 1 Ama— amare— 66 rt 3 & 6 «“ rt 9 
c->) 
J | 2. | Mone-| monére— oe, oe 3 < “ o: 
= 4. | Audi- | audire— rT 66 6 “ “ rT) 
mM ‘ 
ow 8. | Reg- regere- « 66 te «“ rT} 7) 
IMPER. 
Moop. 
1. | Ama- — -te 
4 2. | Mone- aa “ 
E 4, | Audi- a “ 
8. | Reg- 6 | ite 
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PASSIVE VOICE.—Impoerfect Tenses (First Stem). 
[08] < 


Singular. Plural. 


SS 


Inp10, Tense Soe. — 
1 (we) 2 (ye) | 8 (they) 


eS any 
Moon, |©°)| Stem. | Stem. 1\I) (2 (thon)) 3 (he) 


| 


> 1. (a) Or | -ris -tur-mur-mini| ntur 
a. sc 

2. “ “ “ “ “ 
k: 

° 4. sé “ “ “ 2 “ untur 
: 3. “ |eris iturimurimini, “ 
oat 1, amiba-— r | -ris ee ee, -mini| -ntur 
= 2. 

k 

% 4. 

- 8. 
a: 

g}| 2 

2 || 4. 
3. 


se 


Past Imperf. Pres. Imperf. = 


le OO 
PrP = 


oP Pp 


i 


Present. 
CO 
ar PY 
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ACTIVE VOICE.—Imperfect Tensss (First Stem). 


gs —____>0 
Singular. Plural. 
IMPER. a NN se 
Moop. L 2 8 L 2. 3. 
1. -to | -to -tite| nto 
g 2. © 6 a © 
c 4. & 6 6 unt@e 
8, ito | ito itdte) “ 
are. ) PARTIOIPLE. GuRunn. 
1. , 3 1. | Ama-| mt(i-) 1.| Ama-| mdo-— 
z 2, « |2./Mone-} “ 2. | Mone- - 
2. _| 4 . jemdeo-or 
S 4. a |4 Audi 4. | Audi- |" ao 
m | 3. 8. | Reg- | emt(i-) 8 < 


ACTIVE VOICE.—Perfect Tenses (Second Stem). 


Singalar. Plural. 
2d Tox00 [OO eee 
Inpro.Moop.|Stem| Stem. L 2. 8 1, 2. 8. 
Pres. perf. |Rex- I | istz it /jimus|istis| érumt 
Past. perf. |Rex-jrexera—| ma -8 t |-mus|-tis nt 


Fut. perf. |Rex-lrexer- | o | ts | i¢ |imusiitis | int 


Sups. Moon. 
Pres. perf. |Rex-jrexerfi-| m | -s8 | t j-mus/-tis mt 
Past perf. |Rex-jrexisse-| “ « « “ & 


~ 
~~ 


Inrinitive Moop, Perfect, rexisse. 
Paarrio. Future, recttiro-. 
Supinss (3d stem), rectuama, rect. 


Norgr.—The Second Stem of any verb may be substituted for rex, above, 


\ 
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PASSIVE VOICE.—Imperfect Tenses (First Stem). 


[os] <—____—_- 
Singular. * Plaral. 
IurEr. —___—_ ir —_—_{ 
Moop. 1; 2, 8, L 2 8, 
1. | Ama-— -tor | -tor : ntor 
§ 2. | Mone- se a - 
& | | 4. | Audi- 4 “ | untor 
8. | Reg— itor | itor = 
Inrim. 
Moon. PakTICIPLE, 
a | |i. {Ama-| -t g | 1.|A4ma-| mdo- 
é 2. |Mone-| “ % 2.|Mone-| 
. “ _ jemde- or 
eI Seo 5 4. | Audi undo 
m 113. | Reg— I 8. | Reg- ig 


2 Singular. Plural. 
8d SSS SSS ees 

Inp10. Moon. | Stem. 1. 2. 8 1, 2. 8 

Pres. perf. | Recto- 8 Sum / es est sumus | estis | sunt 

Past perf. $ || Eram | eras | erat | erdmus | eratis | erant 

Future perf. { i Ero |eris |erit | esimus | eritis | erunt 
e 

Bupa. Moon. 3 5 

Pres. perf. oa Sim | sis sit sImus | sitis | sint 
23 | 

Past perf. wA, | | Essem| essés | esset | edsemus/| essdtis; essent. 


Iayunitive Moop, Perfect, rectus esse. Panric. Perfect, recto-. 
Future, rectuamn Irl. 


Norsz.—The Third Stem of any verb may be substituted for recfo-, above. 
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FORMATION OF THE SECOND AND THIRD 
STEMS. 


341.—It has been seen that for the conjugation of a 
Latin verb it is necessary to know the three forms of its 
stem, which are involved in the present infinitive, the (pres- 
ent) perfect, and the supine. It is now necessary to speak 
- of the way in which the second and third stems are made. 


342,—The second and third stems are formed from the root of the 
verb; but this is not always identical with the first stem. In many verbs 
tie root has been strengthened to make that form which expresses unjin- 
ished or continued action, i, ¢., the first stem, and then the letter or letters 
so added will not usually appear in the second and third stems. Thus, the 
root rup~ “ break” has the masal m inserted to make the first stem, thus 
becoming rump-, but the second and third stems are made directly from 
rup— (2. rip-, 3. rupto-). 
343.—The following are the chief ways in which verbal roots are 
strengthened to make the first or imperfect stem : 
(1.) The addition of the _ 
liquid (nasal) n, R. si-, “permit,” 1.sin-, 2. siv-, 8. sito-. 
(2.) The insertion of the 
liquid(nasal)norm, R. vic—, “conquer,” 1. vine-, 2. vie-, 3. victo—. 
R. rup-, “break,” 1. rump, 2. rip-, 3. rupto-. 
(8.) The addition of sc-, R. no-, “learn,” 1. nosc-, 2. ndv-, 3. ndto-. 
(4.) The addition of t, RB. flec-, “bend,” 1. flect-, 2. flex-, 8. flexo-. 
(5.) The. lengthening of 


the root vowel, R. duc-, “lead,” 1. diic-, 2. dux-, 3. ducto—. 
a) The doubling of the 
iquid 1, R. pel-, “push,” 1. pell-, 2. pepul-, 3. pulso-. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PERFECTS AND SUPINES. 

There are four modes in which the second ( perfect active) stem 
is formed. 

844.—1. By reduplication, or repetition of the initial consonant 
or consonants of the stem with the following vowel, or with e. Thus, curr-, 
“run,” makes 2. cucurr-; morde-, “bite,” makes 2. momord-; pare-, 
“spare,” makes 2. peperc~. 

_845.—After reduplication the stem-vowel is often changed: cad-, 
“fall” makes 2. cecid—; fall-, “ deceive,” makes 2. fefell-. 

346.—If the verb begins with sp or st, the reduplication has both con- 
sonants, but the s is dropped after it: sponde-, ‘‘ promise,” makes 2. spo- 
pond-; sta-, “stand,” makes 2, stet- (for spospond— and stest-). 
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347.—In compound verbs the syllable of reduplication is gen- 
erally dropped or mutilated; but it is retained in the compounds of da-, 
“‘ give;” sta-, “stand ;” disc-, “learn;” posc-, “demand; and sometimes 
in those of curr-, “run.” Thus, from éend-, ‘‘ stretch,” we have 2. tetend- ; 
but from confend-, “ strive,” we have 2. contend— (reduplication dropped) ; 
and from pell-, “ push,” we have 2. pepul- ; but from repell-, “ push back,” 
we have 2. reppul-, or répul- (reduplication mutilated). But in circumsta-,. 
“stand around,” we have the reduplication retained, 2. circumstet-. The 
compounds of da-, with prefixes of one syllable, are of ghe third conjuga- 
tion, and change e of the reduplication into i: gerd- (from per-, da-), 
“destroy,” makes 2. perdid-— (for perded-). 


348.—2. By lengthening the root-vowel: lego, “I read” 
(1. keg-), legi, (2. teg-) 
It is believed that these verbs had originally a reduplication, and that 


the long quantity is the result of a contraction of the reduplication and the . 
root-syllable together. Thus, veni-, “come” (veven—, veen—), 2. vén-. 


349.—38. By adding v or u tothe root: amo, “T love” (1. ama-), 
amavi (2. amdv-) ; moneo, “I advise” (1. mone-), monui (2. monw-). 
The letters v and « being originally the same, the consonant v was em- 


ployed when the ending was attached to a vowel, and the vowel wu when the 
ending was attached to a consonant. 


3850.—4. By adding s to the root, with certain euphonic alterations 
of the preceding consonant: lacedo “IT hurl” (1. we) laesi (2. a the 
d being omitted before s. 

These ewphonic changes are as follows: 

3851.—({1.) A palatal (c, g.qu, h,) generally unites with ® liaer 


ae double consonant &: 1. ditc-, 2. dua; 1. reg-, 2 
; 1. cogu-, 2. com; 1. trah-, 2. trax. 


352.—(2.) A lingua (d, t,) is generally dropped: 1. claud-, 2. 


us—; 1, met, “send,” 2. mis-. 
353.—(3.) B is cyte to p? 1. scrib-, 2. scrips— ; but is assimilated 
to sin: 1. jube-, 2. juss-. 


354.—(4.) M is sometimes assimilated to 8: 1. prem-, 2. press-; but 
is often strengthened by the insertion of p: 1. dem, 
2. demps-. 


355.—(5. ) R is sometimes assimilated tos: 1. ger—, 2. gess—; and is 
sometimes dropped: 1. hauri-, 2. haus-. 


8356.—A few verbs have the second stem the same as the first. 
These have probably lost a reduplication, or have absorbed « or v. 

357.—The supine (or third stem) is formed by adding tum 
(itum), or sum (to-, ito-, so-). 
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358.—When tum (to-), is ae certain cuphente changes 
~ take place: 
(1.) apes (g; qu, h,) becomes o Ss hard palatal, 
nform to the order of t, the aad lingual; see 6): 
piece yeeams 1. trah-, 3. tracto~. 


359.—(2.) V is changed to u: 1. soly-, 8. aolito-; and sometimes 
unites with the preceding vowel ; 1, move-, 8. mdto-. 


360. 3.) Mis strengthened by the insertion of p: 1. dém-, 3. 
= ) per egy . 4 si 


361.4.) R is sometimes changed to s: 1. ger-, 3. geato-. 


When sum (s0-) is added, the same changes occur as in the second 
stem made by 8. 

362.—The future participle active is commonly 
made by adding -tarus or -siirus, a, um (-tiro or siro-), 
to the root (842), and the same euphonic changes of letters 
occur as in the formation of the supine (or third stem). 
Thus, from trah-, scrib-, laed-, are formed the future par- 
ticiple tractarus, scriptarus, laestirus. In a few verbs, 
however, the third stems of which vary from the regular 
formation, the future participles de not adopt these varia- 


tions. These verbs are: ° 
First stem. - Third stem. Fat, Participle. 
argu-, argito-, arguitiro-. 
fru-, Dep., fructo~, fruito~, fruitiro-. 
agnosc-, agnito-, agnotiro-. 
juva-, . jato-, juvatiro-. 
mor(i-), Dep., mortuo-, moritiro-. 
nasc-, Dep., nato-, nascitiro-. 
ori-, Dep., orto-, oritiro-. 
par(i-), parto-, paritiro~. 
ru-, ruto-, ruitiro-. 
geca-, secto-, secatiiro-, 
sona-, sonito-, sonaétiro-. 


COMPOUND VERB 8. 


863.—A compound verb is one made up of a root-verb 
and a prefix: pdn-, “put;” dépon-, “put down,” But aften the 
vowel of thé 2908 undergoes certain changes, 
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364.—(1.) A is usually changed to 1 before one consonant, but 
sometimes into e: 
capio, to take,  accipio. 
rapio, fo seize, arripio. 
patior, to suffer, perpetior. 

Exceptions to this are: be & to complete; perplaceo, to please 
greatly; and compounds of facio, with adverbs, as, satisfacio, to 
satisfy. 

865.—(2.) A before two consonants is usually changed to e: 
earpo, to pluck, decerpo; damno, fo condemn, condemno. 


866.—(3.) Ais sometimes changed to u: salto, & danee, insulto; 
quatio, to shake, concutio, 


86 7.—(4.) B is changed to i before one consonant: egeo, to want, 
indigeo; teneo, éo hold, contineo. 
Exceptions to this are perlego, to read through; relego, to read 
again. 


868.—({5.) Ae is changed to I: caedo, to cut, occido; laedo, to hurt, 
illido. 


869.—(6.) Au is changed to 3 or i, but in one instance to 6; plaudo, 


te clap, explédo; claudo, to shud, incliido; audio, te hear, obédio. 


REGULAR FORMATION. 


370.—Most verbs of each of the conjugations form 
their second and third stems like the verbs conjugated as 
examples of them ; and, therefore, such formations are called 
regular. | | 

First conj,: amo, amare, amavi, amitum (1. ama-, 2. amfv-, 
8. amato-). 

Second conj.: moneo, monére, monul, monitum (1. mone-, 2. 
monu-, 3. monito-—), 

Third conj.: rego, regere, rexi, rectum (1. reg-, 2. rex-, 8. 
recto-). 

Fourth conj. : audio, audire, sudivi, auditum (1. audi-, 2. audiv-, 
8. audito—). 


IRREGULAR FORMATION. 


371.—The following lists contain the verbs in each 
conjugation which vary from this regular standard. The 
(present) perfect and supine are given, in accordance with 


“ 
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the common practice, but the second stem may be found 
by omitting £ in the perfect, and the third by changing 
um into o. 


In these lists, 1, 2, 8, mean respectively ‘the Jirst, second, and third 
stem. A star (*), affixed either to the stem of ‘a verb or to one of the 
numerals or tenses, implies that either the whole verb or the particular 
part so marked has the regular form as well as the irregular ote. 

The letter R affixed either to the stem of the verb or to one of the 
numerals, implies that either the whole verb or the particular stem so marked 
is regular. 

The letter W affixed to any one of the numerals implies that the partic. 
ular form so marked is wanting, or not found in use. 


FIRST CONJUGATION. 


372.— Regular formation. 
-0, -fre, -ivi, —itum. 
Examples: Amo, amare, amAvi, am&tum, to love. 
; Voco, vocire, vocavl, vocitum, 0 call. 
Spéro, a aaa spéravi, ‘spératam, to hope, 
IRREGULARITIES. | 
373.—I. The Perfect takes a reduplication: 
1. Do, dare, dedI, datum, to give. 


This verb hardly belongs to the first conjugation, since it keeps the 
vowel a short before all endings consisting of a whole syllable: 
dare, datur, dabam, darem, etc.; and in composition with prefixes 
of one syllable it loses the a, and thus becomes of the third conju- 
gation, and then the reduplication takes ¢ for e ; as, addo, addere, 
addidi, additum, “‘ to add.” 


2. Sto, stare, atetI (846), statum, to stand. 


The quantity of a in statum is matter of some doubt. It is best, how- 
ever, to consider it long, as it is found in the derived participles 
constatirus, praestatirus, etc. The compounds of sfa— with pre- 
fixes of one syllable have ¢ for e in the reduplication; as, adsto, 
adstare, adstite. Dista-, 2. W., 3. W. 


374.—U. The Perfect has the root-vowel lengthened. 


1, Juvo, juviare, jiivt, (jaitum), to assist. 
The future participle is juvdtirus (362), but jatirus is found in com- 
pounds, 
2. Lavo, lavare, lavi*, - lautum, létum*, fo wash. 


Lavo is sometimes of the third conjugation: lavo, lavera 
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375.—Ill. The Perfect takes ul. 


1. Crepo, crepare, crepui, crepitum, fo creak. 
increpa—*, chide ; discrepa-, 2*, 8. W., dsffer. 

2. Cubo,  cubare, cubui, cubitum, to lie down, 

8. Domo, domare, domui, domitum, to tame. 

4. Eneco, énecére, énecul*, énectum*, to kill. 
neca-, R., All. 

5. Frico, fricare, fricul, frictum*, to rub. 

6. Mico, micare, micui, 8. W., to glitter. 
dmica—, 2. Smicu-, 8. R., glance forth ; dimica-, 2*, 8. R., fight. 

7. Plico, plicare, plicui*, plicitum*, to fold. 


Compounds from adjectives in plex (duplica-, triplica-, supplica- 
and also replica-, R. » XPPHCR-) 


8. Seco, secire, secui, sectum, fo cut. 
future participle, secdtirus (862). 
9.. Sono, — sone, sonul, sonitum, to sound, 


future participle son&tirus, . Sono is rarely of the third conj 
Reson R, resound. e iia 
10. Tono, tonire, tonui, (tonitum?) to thunder. 
11. Veto, vetare, vetul, vetitum, to forbid. 
Pota-, drink, has 8. pdtum*. The participles potus, coendtus, pran- 
sus, are active in meaning, as if from deponent verbs. Jira-, swear, 
is sometimes deponent. 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 


376.— Regular formation. 
—€0, —ére, —ul, -itum. 
Examples: Moneo, monére, monul, monitum, {0 advise, 


Habeo, habére, habui, habitum, 4% have. 
Débeo, débére, débui, débitum, 0 owe. 


IRREGULARITIES. 
377 .—I. othe Perfect takes a reduplication. 
1. Mordeo, mordére, momordi, morsum, 0 bite, 
2. Pendeo, pendére, pependi, pensum, 0 hang. 
8. Spondeo, spondére,  spopondi(346), sponsum, to promise. 
4. Tondeo, tondére, totondi, tonsum, 0 shear. 


378.—Il. (a.) The Perfect has the root-vowel length- 
ened. 


1. Caveo, cavére, civil, cautum, to beware. 
2. Faveo, favére, favi, — fautum, to favor. 
8. Foveo, fovére, fovi, fotum, . to cherish, 


7 
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4. Moveo, movére, mévi, métum, to mowe (trans). 
5. Paveo, pavére, pavi, 8. W., to quake. 
6. Sedeo, sedére, sédt, sessum, fo att. 
Compounds with es of one syllable change ¢ of the stem to 4; a8, 
asside— , pr etc. 
7. Video, vidére, vidi, visum, 40 see. 
8. Voveo, vovére, vovi, votum, vow, 


379.—(b.) The Perfect takes \ onli. 


1. Conniveo, connivére, conniv!(connix!), 3. W., to wink, 
2. Ferveo, _—fervére, fervi (ferbul), 3%. W., to boil, glow. 


This verb is sometimes found in the third conjugation: 1. ferv-. 


8, Langueo, languére, langut, 3. W., to be languid. 

4, Liqueo, _liquére, liqui (licuf), 8. W., to be clear. 
6. Prandeo, _prandére, prandt, pransum, 0 dine. 

6. Strideo, _stridére, stridi, 8. W., to screech, 


Also found in the third conj.: 1. eérid-. 


1. Aboleo, abolére, abolévi, abolitam, to destroy. 
From the unused ols-, grow. . 
2. Cieo, cidre, civil, citum, to stir wp. 


There is a kindred verb of conj. 4: cio, cire, civi, citum. This is 
most common in compounds. 


& Déleo, délére, délévi, delstum, to blot out. 
4. Fleo, flére, flévi, » fidtum, =f weep. 
5. Impleo, _—implére, implévi, implétum, ¢ jill. 

So also other compounds of ple-, which is not used. 
6. Neo, nére, névi, nétum, 0 spin. 
%. Vieo, vigre, § —_ (vidvI?) viétum, 0 plait, 
881,—IV. The Perfect takes si. | 
1. Algeo, algére, alsi, | 3. W., to be cold. 
2. Ardeo, ardére, ars!, | arsum, to beon fire. 
8. Augeo, augére, auxi, auctum,  @ tncrease. 
4. Frigeo, frigdre, frixt? 8.W., to be cold. 
5. Fulgeo, fulgére, fuls!, 3. W., to shine. 


This verb is sometimes found in the third conj.: 1. falg-. 
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6. Haereo, = haerére, haesi, §§ haesum, 


4. Indulgeo, indulgére, indulsi, 
8. Jubeo, jubére, juss!, 
9. Liiceo, licdre, luxt, 
10, Ligeo, ligére, luxt, 
11. Maneo, manére, mansi, 
12. Mulceo, mulcére, mulsi, 
Compounds have also: 8. mulcto-. 
18. Mulgeo, § mulgére, mulsi, 
14. Rideo, ridére, risf, 
15. Sorbeo, sorbére, sorpsl*, 
16, Suadeo, suddére, suasl, 
17. Tergeo, tergére, ters!I, 
Also sometimes of conj. 3: 1. terg-. 
18. Torqueo, torquére, torsl, 
19. Turgeo, turgére, ture!, 
20. Urgeo, urgére, ursi, 
S3&2.—The following are 
supines (third stem): 
1, Censeo, censére, censul, 
Also, 8, eonsito-, 
2. Doceo, decére, docuf, 
8. Misceo, miseére, . miscul, 
4. Tenco, tenére, tenuf, 
5. Torreo, tetrére, torrul, 
383.—Irregular Deporients : 
1, Fateor, fatért, 
2. Medeor, medért, 


8. Reor, ror, 
4. Tueor, tuérf, 


indultum, 
jussum, 
8. W., 

3. W., 
mansum, 
mulgum, 


tortum, 
8. W., 
8. W., 


to stick. 
to indulge. 
to order. 
to shine. 
to grteve. 
to remain, 
to soothe. 


bo twist. 
to swell, 
to press, 


in the perfect, but irregular in the 


censum, to reckon, 
doctans, to teach, 
mixtum (mistum), to 72. - 
tentum, to hold. 
testum, to roast, 

fassus, to confess, 
8. W., to cure. 
ratus, to think. 

titus*, to protect. 


384,—Many verbs of the second conjugation are regular in the perfect, 
but have no third stem. Such aré: calle, be skilled; cande-, shine; ege-, 
want ; flore-, bloom; horre-, shudder ; late-, lie hid; nite-, shine; palle-, 
be pale; pafe-, be open; rige-, be stiff; sile-, be silent; efide-, study; 


time-, fear; tume-, swell; vige-, flourish. 


385.—Many more verbs of the second conjugation have only the first 


stem. Such are: albe-, be white; ave, desire; cane-, 


be hoary; hebe-, 


be blunt; maeré-, be sad; polle-, be powerful; renide-, shine; squdle~, be 


fithy; vaye-, be active, 
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. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
386.— Regular Formation. 
-0, ere, ai, -tum. 
Examples: Rego, regere, rexl, rectum,  & rule, 
Carpo, carpere,  carpsl, § carptum, to pluck. 
Dico, — dicere, duxi, ductum, to lead, 


Since even of these so-called regular verbs the s of the perfect ending 
-often changes the consonant of the stem (see 351-855), it will be best to 
give all the simple verbs of this conjugation which have a second or third 
stem, arranged according to the formation of the second stem. 


IRREGULARITIES. 
387.—I. The Perfect takes a reduplication (see 847 for 
the reduplication in compounds) : 
1. Addo, addere, addidi, additum, to add, 
(347), : 
2. Cado, cadere, cecidi, casum, to fall. 
8. Caedo, caedere,  cecidi, caesum, to fell. 
Compounds have 8. —ciso— ; as, concid-, 2. concid-, 8. concisd-. 
4. Cano,  canere, cecini, (cantum?) #0 sing. : 


The compounds concin-, occin-, praecin-, have 2. ~ui, without supine; 
other compounds are without perfect and supine. 


5. Curro, currere, cucurrl, cursum, to run, 
6. Disco, discere, didid, § 8. W., to learn, 
7. Fallo, fallere, fefellt, falsum, to deceive. 
8. Pango, pangere, —_ pepigl, pactum, to bargain. 
The deponent paciscor is more commonly used in this sense. See 
399, 18. 
rei parsum 
emg pony, {REST} {a | ae 
10. Pario, parere, pepert, partum, to bring forth. 
Future participle is parit#rus (8362). Compounds are of Conj. IV. 
| (408, 404). 
11. Pello, pellere, pepull, pulsum, to push. 
12, Pendo, pendere, pependil, § pensum, to weigh. 
18. Posco, poscere,  poposcl, 8. W., to demand. 
14, Pungo, pungere,  pupugi, punctum, to prick. 
Compounds have the perfect in —punzi. 
15. Tango, tangere, _tetigi, tactum, to touch. 


16, Tendo, tendere, _tetendl,  eatamyt to stretch. 
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Compounds, except ostfend— and détend-, generally have —dentum. 
However, ostento— is also found, particularly when used as a neuter 
oun. 


17. Tundo, tundere, tutudi, tisum (tunsum), to beat, 
388.—IL (a) The Perfect has the root-vowel lengthened. 
1. Ago, agere, Sgt, actum, to drive. 


So the compounds circumago and perago. But other compounds 
change ag— of the first stem to ig-; as redig-, 2. redég-, 3. re 
dacto~. Cogo (for co-ago), makes coégi, couctum, and dégo, dégi, 


8. W. 
2. Capio, capere, cépi, captum, to take, 
8. Edo, edere, édi, ésum, to eat, 
4. Emo, emere, émi, emptum, to buy. 

. This verb originally meant “to take,” and this meaning is found in 
all its compounds. If these are of three syllables in the present 
they follow the simple verb, but (except coémo) change e of the first 
stem tot ; thus: redim-, 2. redém-, 3. redempto-. For the dissyl- 
labic compounds of em-, see 394, 8. 

5. Facio, facere, fSci, factum, to make, 
6. Fodio, fodere, fodi, fossam, to dig. 
7. Frango, frangere, _frdgi, fractum, to break. 
8. Fugio, fugere, fagi, fugitum, to flee, 
9. Fundo, fundere, fadi, fisum, to pour. 
10. Jacio, jacere, jécl, jactum, to throw. 
11. Lego, legere, légi, lectum, to read. 

So the compounds (collig-, szlig-, ete.), but dilig-, love, inéellig-, 
understand, and neglig-, neglect, make 2. dilex-, intellex-, ne- 
glex-. 

12. Linquo, linquere, § liqul, 8. W., to leave. 

The third stem is found in compounds: relicto-. 

Porrivio, | porricere, = porrécl, porrectum, to offer. 

18. Rumpo, rumpere, rapt, ruptum, to burst. 
14. Scabo, scabere, scabl, 8. W., to scratch, 
15. Vinco, vincere, vic, victum, to conquer. 


(b.) The Perfect takes i only. 
389.—(1.) Stems ENDING IN U or V. 


1, Acuo, acuere, acul, aciitum, to sharpen. 
2. Arguo, arguere, argul, argitum, to charge, 
8. Batuo, batuere,  batul, 8. W., to beat. 


4, Congruo, congruere, congrul, 38. W., - & agree, 
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5. Exuo, -exuere, — eXul, exfitum, to strip off. 
6. Fervo (see 379, 2). 

4. Induo, imduere, = indui,” inditum, to put on, 
8. Innuo, innuere, innui, 3. W., to give a nod, 
9. Imbuo, imbuere, imbui, imbitum, to imbuc. 
10. Luo, luere, lui, 3. W., to wash, 
og. 6 Compounds have a third stem: ablatum, 
11. Metuo, . metuere, metui, 8. W,, to fear 
12, Minuo, minuere, minui, mintitum, to lessen, 
13. Pluo, pluere, plui (plivi), 3. W., to rain, 
14, Ruo, ruere, rul, _ Futum, to fall, rash. 
Fut. partic. ruttirus, (362.) . 
15. Solvo, golvere, solv, solitum, to loosen. — 

-16, Spuo, spuere, spul, spiitum, to opt. 

‘17. Statuo, statuere, statui, statiitum, to set up. 

18. Sternuo, sternuere, sternui, 8. W., to sneeze. 

19. Suo, suere, sui, siitum, to sew. 

20. Tribuo, tribuere, _ tribui, tribiitum, to assign. 

21. Volvo, volvere, volvi, volitum, to roll, 

390.—(2.) STEMS ENDING IN OTHER CoNsONANTA. 
1. Accendo, accendere, eccendi, accensum, to light up. 

So other compounds of the obsolete cando : incendo, etc. 

_ 2. Bibo, bibere, bibi, 8. W, to drink. 

-. 8. Ciido, ciidere, ciidi, cisum, to hammer. 
4, Défendo, défendere, défendi, défensum, to ward off. 

So other compounds of the obsolete fendo : offendo, ete. 
5. Dégo(888,1),dégere, dégi, 8. W., to dwell. 
6. Findo, , fidi, fissum, to cleave. 
4. Frendo, _frendere, 2. W., fressum, to gnash. 
8. Ico, Icere, ici, ictum, to strike. 
9. -Lambe, lambere, ambi, 8. W,, to lick. 
10. Mando, mandere, mandi, mansum, to chew. 
11. Pando, pandere, pandi, passum (pan- éo spread. 
sum), 
12. Peal percellere, percull, perculsum,  éo strike. 
391, 8} 
18. Prehenda, prehendere, prehendi, prehensum, fo seize. 
14. Paallo, peallere, psalli, — 3. W., to play (music) 
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15. Scando, scandere, seandi, scansum, e to climb, 
16. Scindo, seindere,  scidi, ecissum, | to cul, — 
17. Sido, aidere, sidi, . 8 W,, to settle. 
« 2 
(Sédi, sessum, from sedeo, are more common.) 

18. Strido (see 379, 6). 
19. Sisto, sistere, | stiti (rare),  statum, to set. - 
20, Tollo, tollepe, sustuli, | sublatum, to lift up, 

Tuli (for tetult) and latum (properly datum) are taken by fere: 


so that éollo borrows sustuli, sublatwa, from its compound 
sustollo, | 


¥ 


21. Vello, vellere, yelli (vulei), vulsum, to pluck. 
22, Verro, verrere, _—- veri, versum, to sweep. 
23, Verto, vertene, verti, versum, to turn, 
Compounds with dé, prae, re, are commonly deponent in the im- 
- perfect tenses. . 


24. Viso, visere, visi, 3. W., to visit, 


‘TIE The Pexfect takes ui or vi. 
391,.—(a.) Witn uf appen. 


1, Alo, alere, aluf, alitum (altum), éo eowrish. 

2. Colo, colere, colul, cultum, to till. 

8. Compesco, compescere, compescuf, 8. W., to restrain. 

4. Concino _concinere, concinul, 3. W., to sing together. 
(see 387, 4). 


_6.-Cumbo, -cumbere, -cubui, ~—cubitum, to lie down. 
Only used in compounds, tncumb-, discumb-, etc. See 87 5, 2. 


6. Depso, depsere, § depsul, depstum, to knead. 
%. Elicio, élicere, élicul, élicitum, to lure forth. 
For ether compounds of the obsolete lacto, see 894, 2. 

8. Excello excellere, excellul, excelaas (adj.), to exoal, 
(890, 12). 

9. Fremo, fremere,  fremul, fremitum, to roar. 

10. Faro, furere, furul, 8. W., to rage. 

11, Gemo, gemere,  gemui, gemitum, to groan. 

12. Gigno, gignere,  genuf, genitum, to beget. 

13. Meto, metere, messui, messum, to mow. 

14. Molo, molere, molul, molitum, to. grind. 

15. Necto, nectere,  nexuf(nex!), nexum, to link together 
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16. Occulo, occulere,  occulul, occultum, to hide. 
17. Pinso, pinsere, _ pinsuf (pins!), pinsum(pistum,to pound. 
or pinsitum), 
18. Pdno, ponere, posul, positum, to place. 
19. Rapio, rapere, rapul, raptum, to snatch, 
20. Sero, serere, serul, sertum, to connect, 
21. Sterto, stertere, _atertul, 8. W., to snore. 
22. Strepo, strepere,  strepul, strepitum, to make a din. 
28. Texo, texere, texul, textum, to weave, 
24. Tremo, tremere,  tremul, 3. W., to tremble. 
25. Volo, velle, volul, 3. W., (fo wish, 


So the compounds of volo. See 418, 419. 


26. Vomo, vomere, § vomul, vomitum, to vomeét. 
39 2.—(b.) Wits vi appep. 
1. Cerno, cernere,  erévi, crétum, to distinguish. 
2. Cresco, crescere,  crévi, crétum, - to grow. 
8. Inveterasco, inveterascere, inveteravi, inveteritum, 0 grow old in. 
4. Nosco, noscere,  ndvi, ndtum, to learn, 
The compounds agnosco and cognosco have agnétum, cognttum. (862.) 
_ &. Pasco, pascere,  pavi, pastum, to feed, 
6. Sero, serere, sévi, satum, to sow. 
7. Sperno, spernere,  sprévi, sprétum, to spurn. 
8. Sterno, sternere, _strivi, stratum, §§ 0 strew. 
9. Suesco, suescere,  sudvi, sudtum, bo be aecustomed, 


1, Arcesso, arcessere, arcessivi, arcessitum, § #0 swmmon. 

2. Capesso, capessere, capessivl, capessitum,  ¢0 lay hold of. 
8. 
4 


Cupio, cupere, cupivi, cupitum, to desire, 
. Facesso,- facessere, facessivi, facessitum, 0 cause. 
Also 2. facess-. 
5. Incesso, incessere, incessivi, incessItum, to attack. 
Also 2. incess—. 
6. Lacesso, lacessere, lacessivi, lacessitum, to provoke. 
7. Lino, linere, livi (lévi), —srdlitum, to smear. 
8. Peto, petere, petivi, petitum, to go to, aim af, 


ee a es oe 
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9. Quaero, quaerere, quaesivi, quaesitum, 


10. Rudo, rudere, rudivi, ruditum, 
11. Sapio, sapere, sapivi (sapul), 8. W., 
12. Sino, sinere, sivi, situm, 
18. Tero, terere, trivi, tritum, 


394,—IV. The Perfect takes si. 
1. Affilgo, affiigere, afflixi, affiictum, 


to seck, 

to bray. 

to taste ; be wise, 
to permit, 

to rub. 


to strike against 


So the other compounds of the obsolete fligo, except profligo, which is 


to allure. 


to throttle. 
to pluck. 
to yield, 
to gird. 

to shut. 


of Conj. I. 
2. Allicio, allicere, _—_ alexi, allectum, 
So the other compounds of the obsolete lacio, except elicio (891, 7). 

8. Ango, angere, anxt, (anctum), 

4. Carpo, carpere, carpsl, carptum, 

5. Cédo, cédere, cessi, cessum, 

6. Cingo, cingere, cinxt, cinctum, 

7. Claudo, claudere, _claus!, clausum, 

8. Cémo, cSmere, § compsl, comptum, 


to adorn. 


So the other dissyllabic compounds of emo, démo, siimo, etc. (888, 4). 


9. Conspicio, conspicere, conspext, conspectum, 


to behold. 


So the other compounds of the obsolete specio. 


10. Coquo, coquere,  coxi, coctum, 
11. Dico, dicere, dix!, dictum, 
12. Diligo, diligere,  dilex!, - dilectum, 


So intelligo, negligo. See 888, 11, 


18. Divido, dividere, divis!,  divisum, 

14, Dico, dicere, duxi, ductum, 

15. Emungo, Smungere, emunxl, Smunctum, 

16. Evado, 6vadere,  Svasl, évasum, | 
So other compounds of vddo. 

17. Figo, figere, fixi, fixum, 

18. Fingo, fingere, finxt, fictum, 

19. Flecto, flectere, § flex!, flexum, 


to cook. 
to say. 
to love. 


to divide, 
to lead, 
to wipe. 
lo go out, 


to fix. 
to form. 
to bend, 
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; Fluo, fluere, 
Frigo, frigere, 
Fulgo, see 881, 5 


28. Gero, 
24, Jungo, jungere, 
25. Laedo, laedere, 
26. Lido, lidere, 
27. Lingo, lingere, 
28. Mergo, mergere, 
29. Mitto, mittere, 
80. Ningo, ningere, 
81. Nibo, nibere, 
82. Pan 
(84,8), 
83. Pecto, pectere, 
34. Plecto, plectere, 
35. Pingo, pingere, 
86. Plango, plangere, 
37. Plaudo, _plaudere, 
88. Premo, premere, 
39 quatere, 


[804 


radere, rasI, rasum, to scrape. 

Rego, regere, rexi, rectum, to rule. 
Répo, répere, = repai, reptum, lg creep. 
Rddo, rédere, rosI, résum, to gnaw. 
Scalpe,  scalpere, scalpel, scalptum, fo acrape, 
Scribe, scribere,  scripsl, acriptum, to write. 

. Sculpo, sculpere,  soulpei, aculptum, to carve. 

. Serpo, serpere, _ serpai, serptum, to.craul. 

. Spargo, spargere, sparst, spareum, to scaller. 
Stingue,  stinguere, stinxt, stinctum, lo extinguish, 

Compounds are chiefly used, exetingu-—, distingw-. 

. Stringo, = stringere, atrinx!, strictum, to graze. 

. Struo, struere, struxi, structum, to heap up. 

. Siigo, siigere, . suxi, suctum, to suck. 

. Tego, tegere, text, tectum, to cover. 

. Contemno, contemnere, contempel,  contemptum, {0 despise, 

. Tergo (see 881, 17). 

. Tingo, tingere, _—tinx!, tinctum, to dye. 


Ad 
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67. Traho, trahere, traxi, tractum, to draw. . 

58. Triido, tridere, trisi, trisum, to thruat, 

59. Veho, vehere, vexi, vectum, do carry. 

60. Vivo, vivere, vixl, victum, to lave. 

61. Ungo, ungere, unxi, unctum, to anoint, 

62. Uro, direre, ussl, ustum, to burn. 
395.—Inceptives. 


There are many verbs of this conjugation which are called inceptives 
or tnchoatives, because they denote the beginning of an action. Such 
verbs end in sco (so-). Of course, they have in strictness no perfect 
tenses, but some take the perfect, and a few also the supine, of the simple 
verbs from which they come. Inceptives are called verbal, if they are 
derived from verbs, and nominal if they come from nouns or adjectives. 


396.—Examples of Verbal Inceptives: 


1. Acesco (ace-), acul, 3. W., to grow sour. 

2. Calesco (cale—), calul, 8. W., to grow warm. 

3. Fldresco (fldre-), —floruf, 8. W., to grow blooming. 
4. Madesco (made-), madul, 8. W., to grow moist. 


5. Abolesco (ole-),  abolévi, abolitum, to grow out of use, 
Adolese— has 3. adulto— ; exolesc-, 8. exoléto— ; obsolesc-, 8. obsoléto— 

6. Concupisco (cupi-), concupiv], concupItum,  % grow desirous. 

4. Obdormisco (dormai-),obdormivi, obdormitum, 0 grow sleepy. 

8. Revivisco (viv-), —_ revixi, 8. W., to grow lively. 


39 7.—Examples of Nominal Inceptives, most without perfect 
or supine: 
_ Aegresco (aegro—), grow sick ; ditesco (divet-), grow rich ; grandesco 
(grandi-), grow large ; mitesco (miti-), grow mild ; pinguesco (pin- 
gui-), grow fal. 


398.—The following have a perfect in wi, as if formed from simple 
verbs of Conjugation IT: 


Crébresco (crébro-), crdébul, grow frequent ; diresco (diro-), grow 
hard ; Sv&nesco (vino-), vanish ; inndtesco (ndto—), become known ; 
macresco (macro-), grow lean ; matiiresco(matiro—) grow ripe ; ni- 
gresco (nigro-) grow black ; obmitesco (mito—), grow dymb ; ob- . 
surdesco (surdo-), grow deaf; recriidesco ee grow raw; 
vilesco (vili-), grow worthless. 
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399.— _ Deponent Verbs. 

1. Amplector, amplecti, amplexus, to embrace 
2. Apiscor, apiscl, aptus, to obtain, 
More commonly, adipiscor, adeptus. 

8. Comminiscor, comminiscl, commentus, to invent. 

4. Défetiscor, défetiscl, défessus, to grow weary. 
5. Expergiscor,  expergiscl, experrectus, to awake, . 
6. Fruor, frui, fructus (fruitus), to enjoy. 
4. Fungor, fungf, functus, to discharge. 
8. Gradior, gradi, gressus, to walk. 
9. Irascor, Irascl, irdtus, to be angry. 

10. Labor, labI, lapsus, to slip. 

11. Liquor, liqul, (liquefactus), to melt. 

12. Loquor, loqul, lociitus, to speak. 

. 18. Morior, mori(morirl, mortuus, to die. 
rare), 


Future participle, moritirus. (362.) 


14. Nanciscor, nanciscl, nactus(nanctus), to gain. 
15. Nascor, nascl, natus, to be born. 
Future participle, nascitirus. (862.) 

16. Nitor, nitl, nisus (nixus),  ¢0 stratn. 

17. Obliviscor, obliviscf, oblitis, to forget. 

18. Paciscor paciscl, pactus, to bargain. 
(387, 8), 

19. Patior, patt, passus, to suffer. 

20. Proficiscor, proficiscl, profectus, to set out. 

21. Queror, quer, questus, to complain. 

22. Reminiscor, reminiscl, 8. W., to remember. 

23. Ringor, ring!, _ Fictua, to show the teeth, 

24. Sequor, sequl, seciitus, to follow. 

25. Ulciscor, ulciscl, ultus, | to avenge. 

26. Utor, itt, fisus, to use. 

27. Vescor, vescl, 8. W., to eat, 


FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


400. Regular Formation. 
-io, -tre, = -ivi, ~itum. 
Examples: Audio, audire, audivi, § auditum, to hear. 
a Lénio, léntre, lénivi, lénitum, to soften, 
Fanio, pinire, = pinivi, pinitum, — to punish. 
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IRREGULARITIES, 
401.—The Perfect takes a reduplication. 
None in this conjugation. 
402.—II. (2) The Perfect has the root-vowel lengthened. 
1. Venio, | venire, véni, ventum, to come. 


403.—(6) The Perfect has 1 alone. 


1. Comperio, comperire, comperi, compertum, to ascertain, 
2. Reperio, _reperire, réperi, repertum, to find, 
(See 887, 10.) 


404.—lIL The Perfect takes ul. 
1. Amicio, anicire, (amicul?) amictum, 4% clothe. 


2. Aperio, aperire, aperui, apertum, 0 open. 
8. Operio, operire, operui, opertum, fo cover. 


4. Salio, salire, salul (sali), saltum, to leap. 
405.—IV. The Perfect takes si. 


1. Farcio, farcire, farsi, fartum, to stuff. 
2. Fulcio, fulcire, fulsi, fultum, to prop. 
8. Haurio, haurire, hausi, haustum, todraw(water, etc.) 


Future participle, haustirus and hausitrus. 


4. Sancio, sancire, sanXxi, sanctum*, to hallow. 
5. Sarcio, sarcire, sarsi, sartum, § to patch. 

6. Sentio, sentire, sensi, sensum, to feel. 

7. Sépio, sépire, sepsi, septum, to hedge in, 
8. Vincio, vincire, vinxi, vinctum, 4 bind, 


406.—The Supine is irregular in— 
1. Sepelio, sepelire,  sepelivi,  sepultum, 4% 0 bury. 
2. Eo (418), _ ire, ivi, itum, to go. 
3. Queo (416), quire, quivt, quitum, to be able. 
4. Nequeo, nequire, nequivi, _ nequitum, to be unable. 


407 .—Many verbs of the Fourth Conjugation have no-second or third 
stem ; particularly desideratives (589), (except ésuri-, 2. W., 3. esuriio-, 
“be hungry ;” sxupturi-, R., “desire to marry ;” and parturt-, 2. R., 3. W., 
“be in labour;”) and a few others, as: fert-, strike; ganné-, bark; sin- 


gulti-, sigh, eto. 
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Deponent Verbs. 
408.—I. Reevisr: 


1. Blandior, blandirt, blanditus, to flatter. 

2. Largior, largitt, largitus, to bestow, 

8. Mentior, mentiri, mentitus, to lie, 

4. Molor, | moOliri, mdlitus, to strive. 
5. Partior, partir, partitus, to share. 

6. Potior, potirt, potitus, to gain, 


“The forms potitur, potimur ‘er, etc., sometimes occur 9s if 
from stem pot- ( ODj. 7d hameiel 


7. Sortior, sortirl, sortitug, to draw lots. 
409.—i1. Ieexcu.ar: 

1. Assentier, assentiri, assensus, to assent, 

2. Experior, experiri, expertus, do try. 

8. Matior, méotiri, mensus, to measure. 

4. Opperior, opperiri, - oppertus*, to wait for. 

5. Ordior, ordiri, oraus, to begin. 

6. Orior, arisl, ortus, fo arise. 


Future participle, ordéitrus (862). The forms oreris, oritur, etc., 98 

. if from a stem, or— (Conj. III.), are, usual; also, orerer for orirer. 

ad a the eompounds, except adorior, whieh is always of 
pj. IV. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 
410.—InnxcuLar Verps are those in which some of the secondary 
parts are not formed from the primary, aecording to the rules for regular 
verbs, , | 
The irregular verbs are six; namely, sum, eo, gueo, volo, fero, and fio. 
Their compounds are irregular also. 
Svs has been inflected already (277). After the same manner are inflect- 


ed its compounds, ad-, ab-, dé-, inter-, 0b-, pra-,sub-, super—sum ; as, 
adsum, adesse, adfui, etc. Insum wants the perfect. 


411.—1. Prisum “to do good,” inserts d where the simple verb be- 
gins with e. Really, the original prefix was prad-, the d of which was 
omitted before a consonant. It is inflected thus: 


Prdsum, prddesse, proful, to de gogd, 


Psr. Prdfa-erim, 


IREEGULAR VERBS, 


‘INDICATIVE MOOD. 


prodes, prddest; 
—eras, -erat; 
—eris, -erit; 
-isti, -it; 
~eris, -—erat; 
~exig, -erit; 


prdésumus, 
—eraémus, 
—erimus, 
-imus, 
—eraémus, 
—erimus, 


. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


—6is, 


—sit ; 


—essés, —esset; 


—eris, 


—erit ; 


PLv. Préfu-issera, -issés, -iseet; 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


-eImus, 
~essémus, 
—erimas, 
—igsémus, 


2. Prdd—este. 
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prédestis, prdsunt. 
~eritis,  -—érant. 
—eritis, ~erunt. 
—istis, —érunt, or 
—ére, 
-eratis, | -erant. 
—eritis, . -erint. 


—sitis, —-sint. 
~essétis, —essent, 
~eritis, § —erint. 
~issétis,  -issent. 


2. Prdd—est5te. 


8. Pré—sunto, 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Four. Esee pré-futirus, 4, um. 
F. P. Fuisse prd-futirus, a, um. 


PARTICIPLE. 
For, Prd—futirus, a, um. 


412,—2. Possum is compounded of pot-( potts, pote), “ able,” and sum, 
“Tam.” It is thus inflected—the ¢ being changed into ¢ before s, and 


J being omitted after ¢r 

Possum, posse, potul, I can, Iam able: 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Possum, potes, potest; possumus, potestis, possunt. 
Iup, Pot-eram, eras, erat; —erimus, -eratis,  -erant. 
For. Pot-ero, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -eritis, - -erunt. 
Pr. Potu-t, -ist!, <~it; _-imus, ~istis, { aires sl 
Pru. Potu-eram, -erfis, -erat; ~erfimus,  -erftis,  -erant. 
F.P. Potu-ero,  -eTis, —erit; -erimus, -eritis, . —erint. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Pos-sim, —eis, sit ; ~simus, —éitis, -sint, 


Iup. Pos-sem, —sé8, -set; -sémus, —sétis, —sent, 
Per. Potu-erim, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -—eritis, -erint. 


Puiu. Potu-issem, -issés, -isset; ~issémus, -issétis,  -issent. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Pr. Posse. Per. Potuisse, (The rest wanting.) 

The participial form poten/(i--) is only used as an adjective, “ powerful ;” 
cf. 280. Observe that possem and posse are con from pot—essem and 
pol—ease, 

413.—3. Eo, Ire, ivi, itum, to go. 

1. i-, 2. iv. on) 8. ito-, 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Eo, Is, it; Imus, Itis, eunt, 
Imp. Ibam, ibs, Tbat ; ibimus,  ibatis, ibant. 
Fur. Ibo, Ibis, shit; Tbimus, _Ibitis, Tbunt. 
Pzr. Ivi, Ivistl, vit; Ivimus, _Ivistis, ; cee or 
Piv. Iveram, veras, fIverat; Iverdmus, Iveratis,  Iverant 
F. P. Ivero, Iveris, Iverit; | Iverimus, veritis, _Iverint, 
. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Eam, eas, eat; efimus, eatis, eant, 
Iup. Trem, Irés, _—‘Iret; frémus, _—‘trdtia, Trent. 


Per. Iverim, Iveris, _Iverit; Iverimus, Iveritis, Iverint. 
Piv. Ivissem, ivissés, Ivisset;  ivissémus, Ivissdtis,  Ivissent. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Pr. 2.1; 2. Ite. 
For. 2, Ito, 8. fto; _  & Itdte, 8. eunto. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Ire. For. Esse itirus, a, um. 
Pex. Ivisse. F. P. Fuisse itfrus, a, um. 
PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS. SUPINES. 
Pr. Iens, Gen. euntis. Eundum. 1, Itam. 


For. Itdérus, a, um. Eundi, etc. 2, Ita. 
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Ho is irregular in changing i of the stem to e before endings beginning 
with a, 0, u. Observe, also, the omission of the connecting vowel in the 
past imperfect, and the tense sign b in the future. Some compounds have 
rarely in the future, eam, t2s, tet, etc. 


4.14,—The compounds of eo are conjugated after the same manner: 
ad-, ab-, ex—, co—, in-, inler-, ob-, re-d-, sub-, per—, prae-, ante-, pro-d-eo: 
only in the perfect, and the tenses formed from it, they are usually con- 
tracted (see 317); thus, adeo, adire, adii (suldom adivi), aditum, “to go 
to;” perf. adii, adtisti, or adisti, etc., adieram, adierim, etc. So likewise 
VENEO, vénii, ——, “to be sold” (compounded of vénum and eco). But 
AMBIO, ire, —ivi, —itum, “to surround,” is a regular verb of the fourth 
conjugation, but has ambibam as well as ambiébam. 


415.—F,, like other intransitive verbs is often rendered in English 
under a passive form ; thus, ié, “‘ he is going ; ” ivi, “‘ he is gone; ”’ iverat, “he 
was gone;” iverit, ‘he may be gone,” or “shall be gone.” So, venit, “he is 
coming ;” vénit, “he is come; ” vénerat, “he was come;” etc. In the passive 
voice these verbs, for the most part, are used only impersonully ; as, itur ab 
illé, “he is going ;” ventum est ab illis, “ they are come.” The infinitive pas- 
sive is used as an auxiliary to form the future infinitive passive : amdtum irt 
(330). We find some of the compounds of eo, however, used personally ; 
as, pericula adeuntur, ““— are undergone.” Cic. Libri stbyllini aditi sunt, 
“ — were looked into.” Liv. Flimen pedibus transiri potest, Cas, Inim- 
icitiae subeantur. CIC. | 


4 16.—Queo, “I can,” and nequeo, “I cannot,” are conjugated in the 
same way as co; only they want the imperative and the gerunds, and the 
participles are seldom used. 


417.—4. Volo, velle, volui, To will, to be willing, to wish, 


INDICATIVE MOCD. 


Pr. Volo, vis, vult ; volumus, vultis, volunt, 

Imp. Vol-Sbam, -ébiés, -dbat; —ébimus, -bitis, —-—ébant. 

Fur. Vol-am, —6a, -et; -émus, -adtis, —ent. 

Pre. Volu-t, -isti,  -it; -imus, -istis, —érunt, op 
—ére, 

Pru. Volu-eram, -eras, -erat; -erfmus, -eratis,  -—erant. 

F.P. Volu-ero,  -eris, -erit; —erimus, -eritis, —erint. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Pr. Velim, velis, velit; velimus, _velitis, velint, 
Ive. Vellem, vellés, vellet; vellémus, velldtis, _vellent, 
Per. Volu-erim, -eris,  -erit; -erimus, -eritis, | -erint. 


Pio. Volu-issem, —issés, -isset;  -issémus, —issétis, —issent. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. PARTICIPLE. 
Pr. Velle. Per. Voluisse. Pr. Volens. 


418.—5. Ndlo, ndlle, ndlui, Zo de unwilling (from ne (nda) volo) 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Pr. Nolo, nonvis, ndnvult; ndlumus, ndnvuitis, ndlunt. 
Iur, Nol-cbam, -bas, -Sbet;  -Sbimus, -dbitis,  —dbant. 
For. Ndl-am, —s, —ot; —Smus, -—étis, § -ent. 
Per. Nolu-i, ~isti, it; -imus, -istis, —érunt, or 
—ére. 


Pru. Ndlu-eram, -eris, -erat; -erimus, -eratis, | —erant. 
F. P. Nolu-ero, -eria, -erit; erimus, -eritis, | -erint. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Pr. Nolim, nolis, ndilit; ndlimus, ndlitis,  § nédlint. 
Iup. Nodllem, noliés, ndllet; nollémus, ndilétis, ndllent. 
Per. Nolu-erim, -eris, -erit; —erimus, -eritis, | -erint.. 


Piv. Nolu-issem, -isads, -isset;  -issdmus, -issdtis, —issent. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pr: 2. Noll; 2. Ndlite. 


Fur. 2. Nolito; 8. ndlito; 2. Nolitdte; 3. ndlunto. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pr. Nodlle. Pr. Ndlens. 
Perr. Noluisse. (The rest wanting.) 


419.—6. Malo, mille, méalut, 7o be more willing (magis volo). 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Pr. Malo, . Mavis, mavult; mélumus, mavuitis, malunt. 
Imp. Mal-ébam, -ébas, -ébat; ~ébamus, —ébitis, -—dbant. 
For. Mal-am, —s, —et; —émus, -détis, —ent. 
Per. Malu-t, -isti, -it; -imus, -istis, —érunt, or 
—ére. 
Pio. Malu-eram, -erfs, -erat; —erfimus, -—erdtis, | —erant. 


F.P. Malu-ero, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -eritis, | -erint. 


SUBJUNOFIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Maltm, malls, milit; malimus, malitis, § méalint. 
Iup. Mallem, mallés, mallet;  maliémus, mallétis, mallent 
Per. Malu-erim, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -eritis, ~erint. 
Pivu, Malu-issem, -issie, —isset; ~issémus, —issdtis, ~iasent. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Malle. Per. Maluisse. ( The rest not used.) 
PR ths —Observe that where Il occurs, it is the result of the omission of 
vowel ¢, and the vonsequent assimilation of r to ¢. Thus, 
ct ai is for ral (velrem, vellem) ; mdlle is for malere (malre, malle}. 


42 1.—Volt, voltis, are sometimes found for vult, vultis ; sis, sultis, 
for si vis, si vultis ; vin’ for visne. 


422.—%. Fero, ferre, tuli, latum, 7o carry, é bring, or suffer. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Fero, fers, fert ; - ferimus, fertia, ferunt. 
Yur. Fer-Sbam, -Gbas, -Gbat; | -Sb&mus, —Sbatis, —dbant. 
For. Fer-am, —é8, et ; -émus, -étis, -ent. 
Per. Tul-t, sti, = -it; ~imus, -isti, —trunt, or 


es —ére. 
Puiv. Tul-eram, -erfis, -erat; ~erimus, -eraitis,  -erant. 
F. P. Tul-ero, ~eris, -erit; -erimus, —eritis, ~erint, 


Pr. Fer-atn, —is, —at ; -aimus, -—itis, —ant. 
Iup. Fer—rem, -rés, —ret ; —rémus, -—rétis, —rent. 
Pers. Tul-erim, -erig, crit; -erimus, -eritis, —erint. 


Puv. Tul-issem, -issés, -isset;  —issémus, —issdtis, ~issent. 


Pa. 2. Fer; 2. Ferte. 
For. 2. Ferto; 8. ferto; 2. Fertdte; 8. ferunta, 
; ENFINTTIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Ferre. For. Esse latirus, a, um. 
_ Per. Tulisse. F. P. Fuisse latirus, a, wm. 
PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS. SUPINES. 
Pr. Ferens. A. Ferendum. 1. Latum. 
For. Latfirus, a, um. G. Ferendg, etc. 2. Latt. 


PASSIVE VOIOE. 
423.—- Feror, ferrl, latus, To dp brought 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Pr. Feror, lee fertur; ferimur, ferimin{, feruntur. 


Iu, Fer-sbar, 1 -abire -Sbatur; -sbamur, —sbamini, -sbantur. 


For. Fer-ar, aed ‘ t —stur ; —émur, -émini, -entur. 
| : 

Per. Latus sum, or ful, latus es, or fuisti, latus est, or fuit, etc. 

Pv. Latus eram, or fueram, latus eras, or fuerds, etc. — 

F. P, Latus ero, latus eris, latus erit, etc. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Pr. Ferar, pst €, feratur; ferimur, feramin!, ferantur. 


Iup. Ferrer, ; ee ferrétur; ferrémur, ferrémint, ferrentur. 
Per. Latus sim, or fuerim, latus sis, or fueris, etc. 


Piv. Latus essem, or fuissem, latus easés, or fuissés, etc. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Pr. 2. Ferre ; 2. Ferimint. 
For. 2. Fertor; 8. fertor; 8. Feruntor. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. PARTICIPLES. 

Pr. Ferr. — Per, Latus, a, um. 
Prr. Esse, or fuisse latus, a, um. For. Ferzndus, a, um. 
For. Latum fri. 


424.—The irregularity of fer— consists in the omission of the con- 
necting vowel ¢ or é in several of the forms: fers for feris ; ferris for 
Sererts ; ferrem for fererem, It also has rr in the present infinitive pas- 
sive: ferri for feri. 


#25.—In like manner are conjugated the compounds of fero; as, 
affero, attuli, allatum ; aufero, abstult, ablatum ; differo, distuli, dilatum ; 
' confero, contuli, collatum ; infero, intuli, illatum ; offero, obtuli, oblatum ;. 
effero, extuli, zlatum. So circum-, per-, trans-, de-, pro-, ante-, prae-, 
re—fero. In some editions, we find, adfero, adtuli, a ; , 
inldtum ; obfero, etc., for offero, etc. 


426.—8. Fio, _fierl, —_factua, ‘To be made, or done ; to become, 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Pr. Rio, fis, fit ; (fimus?)  (fitis?) ffunt 
Iu. Mébam, fiébas, fidbat; fiébamus, fldbatis, flébant. 
For. Flam, fiés, f iet ; fiémus, f létis, f lent. 


Pre. Factus sum, or ful, factus es, or fuisti, etc. 
Pivu. Factus eram, or fueram, factus eras, or fueras, eto. 
F. P. Factus ero, factus eris, etc. 


‘SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pe. Flam, = fTas, fiat ; fiamus, fiatis, f fant. 
Iur. Fierem, fierés, _fieret; fierSmus, fierdtis, _fierent, 
Prr. Factus sim, or fuerim, factus sis, or fueris, etc. 
Puiu. Factus essem, or fuissem, factus essés, or fuisséa, eto. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Pr. Fi; f Ite. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Fieri. 
Perr. Esse, or fuisse factus, a, um. 
For. Factum iri. 
PARTICIPLES. : SUPINE. 
For. Faciendus, a, um. 2. Facti. 


Prr. Factus, a, um. 
sa lami tin fio is always long except in jit, and before er (fiert, 
em 


428.—The third person sin of es is often used impersonally ; 
as, ft, “it happens ;” fibat, “it 


429.—Fio is used as the passive of facio, from which it takes the 
participles. The compounds of facto, with verbal roots, have fio for their 
passive ; as, calefacio, “I warm;” calefio, “T become warm,” “I am 
warm ” eto. But compounds with prepositions have the regular passive 
in ficior ; as, conficto, conjicior, etc. 


430.—Some of the compounds of fio are found only in a few forms: . 


Confit, confiat, confieret, confiert, to be done. 
Défit, défiunt,  déaffet, défiat,  dé@fieri, to be wanting. 
Infit, infiunt, to begin. 


431.—9 To irregular verbs may be added edo, “to eat.” Though — 


this is a regular verb of the third conjugation, it has an irregular form re- 
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sembling sum in the present indicative, imperfect subjunctive, the impera- 
tive, and the present infinitive; thus: 
Edo, edere, or &sse, di, ésum, To eat. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Pr. Edo, | ores, Lor nt, ¢ — iimus, | SR, edunt 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Tur. ap ederés, ederet; | ederdmus, ederétis, ederent, 
° (or éssem, éssés,  Ssset; Sesémus, ssdtis, Sssent. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


2. Ede, 2. edite. 
Pa. or 68; éste. 
For a Edito, 3. edito; 2 editdte, 8. edunto. 
; or ésto, ésto ; Sstote, 


432.—Occasionally passive forms so contracted are found: éstur for 
editur, essétur for ederetur. 


433.—The prevent subjunctive has sometimes im for am: edim, edis, 
edit, etc. See 325 
The third stem of the compound evmed- is both domzso— and comesto~. 


_ DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


434.—DrErFxcrivE VERBS are those in which some of 
the parts are wanting. 
1. These three, ddi, coepi, and memini, have no first stem, and, therefore, 


are used only in the perfect tenses; and for this reason, they are called 
Parerzrire Verses. 


435.—Coepi has a present, as well as a perfect. signification; and 
hence coeperam has the sense of the imperfect, as well as of the pluperfect ; 
and’ coepero, of the future, as well as of the future perfect ; thus, coepi, = 
begin,” or “I have begun ;" coeperam, “TI began,”.or “FI had begun ;’ 
coepero, “I shall begin,” or “I shall have pee ” and so on of the sub- 
junctive. 


436.—Odi and memini have the sense only of the present, imperfect, 
and future; as, ddi, “I hate; dderam, “I hated;” odero, “I shall hate.” 


437 .—2. The parts of these verbs in use are as flows, Brongn st 
their persons and numbers ; viz. ; 
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Odi, dderam, Sdero, dderim, Sdissem, Sdizse. 
PakTICIPLES, Osus, Ssilrus. 


Coepi, coeperam, coepero, coeperim, coepissem,  coepisse. 
PaRTICIPLES, coeptus, coeptiirus. 


Memini, memineram, meminero, meminerim, meminissem, meminisse. 
_ [wpgratrve, memento, mementite. 


438.—Obs. Osus is active in sense, “hating ;"” but is chiefly found 
in the compounds ezdsus, perdsus. 
439.—The passive perfect coeptus is eommonly used for coepi before 


passive infinitives : domus aedtficdri coepta est (not coepit), “ the house be- 
gan to be built.” - 


440.—Novi, perf. of nosco, “to learn,” and consuévi, perf. of consu- 
esco, “ become accustomed,” are imperféct in sense; ndvi, “I know,” con- 
suévi, “I am accustomed.” 


44 1.—There are many verbs, not usually considered among defectives, 
which want certain tenses, or numbers, or persons ; thus, do, “I give,” has 
neither dor nor der. Fari, “to speak,” with its eompounds, is used only 
by the poets, and by them chiefly in the third person, Satur ; the imper- 
ative fare ; and the participle fates, 


442.—The following defective verbs are those which most frequently 
occur. Ato, “I say; ”—inquam, “I say,” which is used only between 
words quoted, and never standg at the beginning ;—avz, and salve, “ hail ;” 
— Cedo, “tell thou,” or “ give me ; "—guaeso, “I beseech,” originally the 
same as guaero. It is used commonly as an interjection. 

The parts of these verbs remaining are the following : 


443. 
1. Aro, Iaay, Tafirm. 
Ind. Pr. Ato, ais, alt: 


Iup. Aisbam,  aicbais,  Aidbat; Aisbimus, icbitie,  aicbant, 
Per, ————__itstt, ait, 


Sub. PR ————  iilis, Giat, diant, 
imp. Pao —— al, 
Fart. Pe. Alena, (ad.) 
444, 
2 Inquam, J say. 
Ind. PR Inquam,  inquis, ingquit; inquimus, inquitis, inquiunt. 
Le. —~— inquicbat ; inquicbant, 
For. ———— = inquids, inquiét. 
Pm ———— inquisti imquit. 
imp. Pe ——— inquea Fux. inguito. 
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445. 
8 Foren, J should be, 


Sub. Ip. Forem, fords, foret ; ——  forent. 
Inf. Fur. Fore, t be about to de, the same as futirwmn esse. 


446. 
«& Ave, had. 
Imp. Pr. Avé; avéte; Fur. avito Inf. Pe. Avére. 
447. 
5. Satvn, Aad, 
Ind. For. Salvébis. 
Imp. Pr. Salvé, salvéte; Frr. salvéto. 
Inf. Pr. Salvére. 
448. 
6. Cuno, tell, give, 
Imp. Pr. Cedo; (cedite) contracted, cette. 
449. 


%. Quaxso, J deseech, 
Ind. Pr. Quaeso; quaesumus. 


450.—The verb ova-, “triumph,” seems to occur only in the forms 
ovds, ovat, ovét, opdret, ovans, ovandi, ovdtus, ovdtiirus, 


Age and agite, “come,” are imperatives from ago, in a somewhat dif- 
ferent sense, just as avé, “hail,” is an imperative from aveo, “ to be well.” 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 
451.—ImprersonaL VERBS are those which 
are used only in the third person singular, and 
do not admit of a personal subject or nominative 
before them. 
452.—Impersonail verbs, when translated literally into English, 
have before them the neuter pronoun ¢f; as, délectat, “it delights ;" decet, 


“it becomes ;” contingit, “it happens ;” éventé, “it comes to pass ;” etc. 
They are inflected thus: 


1st Conj. 2d Conj. 8d Conj. 4th Conj. 
Ind. Pr. Délectat, Decet, Contingit, Evenit, 
Imp, Délectibat, Decébat, Contingébat, Evenidbat, 
For. Délectabit, Decébdit, Continget, Eveniet, 
Per. Délectivit, Decuit, Contigit, Evénit, 
Piv. DZélectiverat, Decuerat, Contigerat, Evénerat, 


F. P. Délectiverit. - Decuerit. Contigerit. Evénerit. 
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Sud. Pr. Delectet, Deceat, 
Imp. Délectarct, Deceret, 


Perr. Délectaverit, Decuerit, 
Puiu. Délectivisset. Decuisset. 


Inf. Pr. Delectire, Decére, 


Per. Délectavisse. Decuisse. 


Contingat, Eveniat, 
Contingeret, Eveniret, 
Contigerit, Evénerit, 
Contigisset. Evénisset. 
Contingere, Eventfre, 
Contigisse. Evénisse, 


453.—Intransitive verbs, which have no object in the active, can 
of course (263) have no subject in the passive, and if used with passive forms 
must be impersonal ; as, pugndtur, “it is fought; ” favétur, “it is favor- 
ed ;” curritur, “it is run;” venitur, “it is come;” from pugno, faveo, 


curro, and venio. Thus, 


1st Conj. 2d Con}. 


Ind. Pr. Pugnitur, Favctur, 


Iup. Pugniabatur, Favébatur, 
For. Pugnabitur, Favebitur, 
Per. Pugnitum est, Fautum est,? 
Puiu. Pugnatum erat, Fautum erat,? 
F. P. Pugnatum erit.® Fautum erit.® 


Sub. Pr. Pugnétur, Faveitur, 
Iup. Pugnirétur, Favcrotur, 
Per. Pugnitum sit? Fautum sit,® 


8d Conj. 4th Conj. 
Curritur, Venitur, 
Currcbatur, Venicébitur, 
Currétur, Venictur, 
Cursum est,} Ventum est,! 
Cursum erat,? Ventum erat,? 


Cursum erit.® Ventum erit.® 


Pxv. Pugnatum esset.¢ Fautum esset.4 Cursum esset.# Ventum esset.¢ 
¢ 


Inf. Pr. Pugnart, Favért, 


Per, Pugnitum esse. Fautum esse.§ 


Curratur, Ventatur, 
Carrerétur, Venirétur, 
Cursum sit,? Ventum sit,? 
Curri, Veniri, 
Cursum esse.§ Ventum esse.® 


45 4,—Grammarians reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, and all in 


the second conjugation; namely, 
Decet, decuit, etc., 

Libet, libuit ov libitum est, etc., 
Licet, licuit or licitum est, etc., 
Miseret, miseritum est, etc. 
Oportet, oportuit, etc., 

Piget, piguit or pigitum est, etc., 
Poenitet, poenituit, etc., 


Pudet, puduit or puditum est, etc., 


Taedet, pertaesum est, etc., 
Liquet, licuit, 


It becomes, it became, etc. 

It pleases, tt pleased, etc. 

It is lawful, it was lawful, etc. ° 

It pities, tt pitied, ete. 

It behooves, it was incumbent on, etc. 
Nt grieves, it grieved, ete. 

It repents, it repented, etc. 

Et shames, it shamed, etc. 

It weartes, it wearied, etc. 

Jt appears. 


455.—Decet is sometimes found in the third plural ; also lice 


and liquet, rarely. 


1 or fuit. 3 or fucrat 8 or fuerit. * or fuisset. 5 or fuisse. 
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Partictpiatl formas are found of some of these : libens, “ willi 
licens, “‘ free ;’ poenitens, “ penitent ;” sae “to be repented a ev 
pudendus, « shameful.” 


456.—Under impersonal verbs, may be comprehended those which 
express the operations or appearances of naturre ; as, fulgurat, “it 
lightens ;” fulminat, tonat, “it thunders ;” grandinat, ‘‘it hails ;” so, gelat, 
pluit, ningit, licescit, advesperasctt, etc. 


457.—Impersonal verbs are applied to any person or number, by put- 

ting that which stands before pefsonal verbs, as their nominative, after the 
impersonals, in the case which they govern ; 4s, 

Placet mihi, Jt pleases me, or I please. 

Placet tibi, It pleases thee, or thou pleasest. 

Placet illi, It pleases him, or he pleases, 

Placet ndbis, Jt pleases us, or we please, 

Placet vobis, Jt pleases you, or you please, 

Placet illis, It pleases them, or they please, 


So, pugnatur ama,—a t2,—ab ills, etc., “it is fought by me,”—“ by thee,” 
—“by him;” that is, 1 fight, thou fightest, he fights, ete. Hence, as the 
meaning of a transitive verb may be expressed by either the active or the 
passive voice, so, when an intransitive verb is translated by a verb which 
is transitive in English, the English passive form of that verb is expressed, 

-in Latin, by the passive used impersonally: thus, actively, faveo abi, “I 
favor you; passively, favdtur tibi a mé, “ you are favored by me,” and so 
of others. 


458.—Impersonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, take the 
subjunctive in its stead ; as, délectet, “let it delight.” In the passive voice, 
their participles are used only in the neuter gender. The gerunds and 
supines are but seldom used. 


459. EXERCISES ON IMPERSONALS. 
(For the meaning of the impersonals used in the following exercises, see 
452-457.) 


1. Give the designation, the place found, the translation ; thus, délectat, 
a verb impersonal, first conjugation, found in the present indicative, active ; 
“it delights.” 

Délectabit, decdbat, dec&bit, decdret, contingit, continget, contigit, con- 
tigerit, évenit, Svénit, Sveniet, Sveniat, pugnabatur, pugndtum est, pugné- 
tur, pugnarétur, favdtur, fautum sit, fautum fuerit, ventum est, ventum 
erit ;—libet, libuit, licitum est, miseret, miseritum est, piget, pudet, fulgurat, 
tenat, grandin&bat, grandinabit, ninxit, ete. 
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2. Give the designation, etc., as in No. 1, and translate as the word fol- 
lowing the impersonal requires, according to 457 ; thus, délectat mé ; délectat, 
@ verb impersonal, first conjugation, present indicative, active; “it delights 
me,” or “I delight.” 


~ Délectabit mé, té, illum, nds, vos, illés; decet vids, decéret vis; placet 
tibi; favétur voébis, favébitur nébis (& td, by you); pugnabitur ab illis; 
venitur & té, ventum est ab illis,—& vobis,—& ndbis,—ab illd,—a té,—a 
mé ; piget mé; licet mihi, licébit vdbis, licitum est illis; miseret nré, mi- 
serébit td; placuit vdbis,—n6bis,—illis  miseret nds, etc. 


8. Render the followi lish into Latin, by the impersonals ; thus, 
“*T delight,” “etootoe mé, Toca “it delights ine B. The noun or 
pronoun, after miseret, poentiet, pudet, taedet, piget, decet, délectat, and oportet, 
Toust be put in the accusative. Intransitive impersonals are followed by the 
dative of the object, when they have one; and when they express any thing 
done by another, the agent or doer, when expressed, is put in the ablative 
preceded by 4 or ab, as in 457. 


Exercisss.—It becomes, it has repented, it is fought, it pleases, it is 
favored ; tt becomes me, I repent (it repents me), I fight (it is fought by 
me), you are favored (it is favored to you), you are favored by me; I re- | 
pented, they have repented, you will repent; they are favored by us,—by 
you,—by me, etc.; we are favored by them,—by you; they come (it is 
come by them), they have come, we will eome; we run, we will run; if (s7) 
you please, if they please; it was allowed to us, we were allowed; it de- 
lights us, or we are delighted, they are delighted; it thunders, it lightens, 

it hailed, etc. 


PARTICLES. 


The name Particles is given to the four undeclined 
parts of speech, the Adverb, the Preposition, the 
Conjunction, the Interjection. 


_ ADVERBS. : 
460.—An ADVERB is a word used to modify a 
verb, an adjective, or another adverb, or to denote 


some circumstance respecting it. 


Adverbs may be here considered in respect of Signification and Com- 
parison. 


~ 
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I. THE SIGNIFICATION OF ADVERBS, 


461.—In respect of signification, adverbs may be arranged, in 
Latin, under the following heads: 


1. Apverss or Place, comprehending those which signify : 


Ist. Motion or rest in a place; as, ubi, “where;” hic, “here;” ‘lic, 
= “there ;” intus, “ within; ” ubique, “* everywhere ; » eto, 


2d. Motion to a place ; as, quo? “whither?” hic, “hither ;” illic, isthize, 
“thither ;” ed, “ to that place;” alio, to another place; ” ate. 


8d. Motion from a place ; a3, unde, “whence;” hine, “hence;” éline, 
inde, ‘“‘thence ;” superne, “ from above ; etc. 


4th. Motion aid or by a place ; as, gua? “which way ?” alia, “another 
way;” etc. 


2. Apverss or Time; as, nunc, “now;” hodid, “to-day;” 
“then ;” nitper, “lately ;” mez, “ by’ and by; i semper, “always ;’’ etc. 


8. ApvERBs or Quantity ; as, parum, “little; mudtum, “ ‘much ;” 
paene, “almost;” quanto, “ how much ; ete. 


4, Apverss or Quality ; as, bene, “well;” male, “ill;” fortéter, 
“bravely ;”” and many others derived from adjectives or participles, 


5. Apverss or Manner (viz. of action or condition), ending those 
‘which express exhortation, affirmation, negation, granting, forbidding, in- 
terrogation, doubt, contingency, etc. ; as, prof ecté, “truly;” non, haud, 
“not;” cur? “ why ?” quaré, ‘‘ wherefore ; ” ete, 


6. Apverss or Relation, or such as express circumstances of compart- 
son, resemblance, order, assemblage, separation, etc. ; a8, potius, “ rather ; ” 
tla, sic, “s0;” simul, te together ;” seorsum, “ apart;” ete. 


II. COMPARISON OF ADVERBS, | 


462.—Adverbs derived from adjectives are generally 
compared iike their primitives. The positive commonly ends in 6, 5 
or ter; the comparative, in ius, the neuter nom. sing. of the adjective; and 
the superlative, in im6 : as, 


Posttive. Comp. Super. 
Altd, highly ; altius, altissimé. 
Fortiter, bravely ; fortius, fortissimé. 
Acriter, ‘sharply ; ; crius, dcerrimé, 
Libere, freely ; liberius, liberrimé. 
Tats, safely ; titius, titissimé. 
463.—The following adverbs are compared irregularly, like the ad- 


jectives from which they are derived ; viz: 
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Positive. Comp. Super. 
Bene, well ; melius, optimé. 
Facile, easily ; '  facilius, facillimé. 
Male, badly ; pdjus, pessimé. 
Multum, mucie ; plis, plirimum, 

: , minimé. 
Parun, little ; minus, } enim: 
Prope, near ; propius, proximé. 


Positive wanting. 


464.—Magis, more, maximé; Scius, more swiftly, Scissimé; prius, 
sooner, prim or primum; potius, rather, potissimum. 


Comparative wanting. 


465.—Paene, almost, paenissimé; niper, la/ely, niperrimé ; nové, 
newly, novissimé ; merit5, deservedly, meritissimé. 


Superlative wanting. 
466.—Satis, enough, satius ; secus, otherwise, sécius. 


467 .—Two other Adverbs not derived from adjectives are also com- 
pared ; namely, ds, “ long,” diitius, diitissimé,; and saepe, “ often,” saepius, 
saepissimé. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


468.—A Prepostrion is a word which shows © 
the relation between a noun or pronoun following 
it, and some other word in the sentence. 


The preposition, as its name imports, stands before the noun or pronoun 
which it governs.—In Latin, 


469.—1. Twenty-eight Prepositions govern the Accusative 3 viz.: 
Ad, to, at, towards. Contra, against, opposite, 


Apud, at, near, with. Ergi, towards, 

Ante, before (of time, place, or rank). Extra, beyond, out of. 
peas against, towards. Infra, beneath, 

Cired, ’ Inter, between, among, during. 
Circum, | around, about. Intra, within. 


Circiter, about (of time indefinitely), J¥*t& near, beside. 

: Ob, for, on account of, before, 
Cis, Ld e Ld e ’ ’ 
Citra, t on this side, within, Penes, in the power of. 
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Per, through, during, by. ‘Propter, near, on account of. 

Pine, behind. Secundum, along, according to. 

Post, behind, after, since. Supra, above. 

Practer, beside (passing by), beyond, Trans, across, over, beyond, 
besides, except. Ultra, beyond. 


470.—2. Fifteen Prepositions govern the Ablative ; viz.: 


A, 7 
a | from, by, after, ete. Ex t out of, from, after. 
8, 


Palam, before, with the knowledge of. 
Absque, without. Prae, before, in comparison with, on 
Clam, without the knowledge of. account of. 
Coram, before, in presence of. Pr6, before, for, according to. 
Cum, with. Sine, withoud. 
Dé, down from, concerning, of. Tenus, as far as, up to. 


471.—38. Four Prepositions govern the Accusative or Abla~ 
tive ; viz.: 


With the Accusative. With the Ablative. 
In, into, towards, against. In, upon, tn, among. 
Sub, under (motion to), about. Sub, under (motion or rest), ai, near. 
Super, above, over, beyond. Super, upon, concerning. 
Subter, under. Subter, under, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


47 2.—1. A is used before consonants ;_ab, before vowels, and h, j, r, 
s, and sometimes / ; abs chiefly before #2. i is used before consonants. 


4973.—2. Tenus is placed after its case; and also cum, when joined 
to personal pronouns, and sometimes with the relative; a8, gut 
mécum, etc. Olam sometimes governs the accusative; as, clam i 


patrem. 


474.,—3. The adverbs prope, “nigh;” usque, “as faras;” versus, 
“ towards,” are often used with an accusative governed by ad understood, 
and sometimes expressed ; but versus is always placed after the grew : 
Romam. versus, “towards Rome.” Prape, “nigh,” and procul, “ far,” 
‘sometimes followed by the ablative, governed by 4, which after paola gi is 
generally understood. 


4. Prepositions not followed by their case, are to be regarded as adverbe. 


475.—5. A preposition with its case is often used as an adverbiat 
phrase ; as, ex animé, “ earnestly ;”” ex adversd, “ opposite ;” ex improvisd, 
‘ suddenly ; ” ex tempore, “ off- hand’ ”” Quamobrem rem), ‘‘ where- 


fore ;” gud propter (quam propter); qudcirca ey etc. 
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PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 


47 6.—Prepositions are often prefixed to other words, especially to 
verbs, the meaning of which they generally modify by their own; thus— 


47'7.—1. A, ab, abs, “from ;” as, ditco, “I lead ;” abdico, “I 1 
away,” or “from; ” sometimes it denotes privation ; as, amens, oir rat 


479 8.—2. Ad, “to;” as, addiico, “I lead to.” It iss i inten- 
sive; as, adumo, “I love greatly.” _ | eee 


479.—3. Dé, in composition, generally signifies “downward ;” as 
descendo, “I go down ;” décido, “I fall down.” Gometinies it ia intensive: 
as, deamo, “T love greatly ;” sometimes it denotes privation ; as, déspéro 
“TI despair ;” démens, “mad.” : 


_ 480.4. Bi, or ex, “out of,” “from ;” as, exeo, “I go out.” It is some- 
times intensive; a8, exoro, “J beg earnestly ;*’ sometimes privative ; as, 


exsanguis, ‘pale ;” exspés, “ hopeless.” 

481,.—>. In, “into,” “in,” “against ;” as, infero, “T bring in;” trruo, 
“T rush against or upon.” With adjectives it generally reverses the sig- 
nification, being, in this case, the same in origin and meaning as our un— ; 
as, inf idus, “unfaithful ;” indignus, “ unworthy.” In some compounds, 
it hag contrary significations, according as they are participles or adjec- 
tives; as, invocdtus, “called upon;” or “not called upon;” inunulatus, 
“ changed,” or “ unchang ” 


_ £82.—4. Per, “through,” is commonly intensive, especially with adjec- 

tives; as, perfacilis, “very easy.” With quam, it is strongly intensive ; 
as, perquam facilis, “exceedingly easy.” In perfidus, “ pertidious,” it is 
negative. 


483.—1. Prae, “before,” with adjectives is intensive ; as, praeclarus, 
“ very clear,” “ very renowned.” 3 : 


484.—8. Prd denotes “forth;” 3, prodiico, “I lead forth.” 


485.—9. Sub often diminishes the signification ; as, rideo, “T laugh ;” 
subrideo, “I smile ;” albus, “ white ;” subalbus, ‘‘ whitish.” Sometimes it 
denotes motion upwards; as, subrigo, “I raise up: ” sometimes conceal- 
ment; as, rapio, “I take;” subripio, “I take secretly, ‘I steal.” 


4 


INSEPARABLE PREPOSITIONS. 
486.—The following syllables, amb, di or dis, re (red), 82, are called 

Inseparable Prepositions, because they are never found, except 
in compound words. Their general signification is as follows: 

Amb, about, around ; as Ambio, fo surround. 

D1, or dis, asunder ; “ Divello, to pull asunder. 

Re, back again , “ Relego, to read again. 

Sé, apart, or aside ; “ SSpdno, éo lay ande, 
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4.8'7.—Obs. 1. Some of these syllables, in combining with the simple 
word, sometimes vary their form, and, also, further modify its signifi- 
cation; as— 
lst. Amb adds to the verb the general idea of round, round about. 
“2d. or di, sometimes reverses the meaning of the simple word; as, 
acilis, “easy ;” difficilis, “difficult ;” fido, “I trust,” difido, 
“J distrust.” Sometimes it increases it; as, cupto, “I desire ;” 
discupio, “1 desire much.” 
8d. Re sometimes reverses the meaning of the simple word ; as, claudo, 
“J shut ;” recliido, “I open.” 


4th. 86 has little variation of meaning. With adjectives, it denotes 
privation ; as, sécirus, “free from care.” 


Obs. 2. The syllables ne and vé are also prefixed to words, and have a 


negative signification ; as, fds, “justice ;” nefds, “ injustice,” “ impiety ;” 
—scio, “I know;” nescio, “I know not ;”—sdnus, “healthy ;” vésdnus, 
“unsound.” 


CONJUNCTIONS. 
488.—A. ConsuNCTION is a& word which con- 


nects words or sentences; as, ét, ac, atqgue, “and ;” 
sed,“ but;” etiam, “also;” ete. 


Conjunctions, according to their different uses, may be 


divided into two classes: 


489.—A. Coordinate Conjunctions, which 
connect similar sentences or parts of sentences. These 
comprise five heads: 


490.—1. Coputatives, or such as connect things that are to be 
considered jointly ; as, ac, atque, et, gue, “and;” etiam, quogue, “also ;” 
and the negative nec, neque, “nor,” “and not;” since they stand for ef 
and continue the negation. 


491.—2. Digjunctives, or such as connect things that are to be 
considered separately ; as, aud, seu, sive, ve, vel, “ either,” “ or.” 


492.—38. Adversatives, or such as express opposition; as, af, 
alqui, autem, cclerum, vérum, “ but ;” tamen, attamen, véruntamen, “ yet,” 
“although ;” vérd, “truly.” 


493.—4. Causals, or such as express a cause or reason; as, enim, 
elentm, nam, namque, “ for.” 


_. £94.—5. Illatives, or such as express an inference; as, ergd, 
tdcircd, “ therefore ;” quapropler, qudré, guamobrem, qudcirca, “ wherefore.” 
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495.—B. Subordinate Conjunctions (or sub- 
junctions), which connect subordinate or secondary 
sentences with primary ones. These comprise eight heads: 


496.—1. Finals, or such as denote a purpose or object; as, né, 
“lest ;” ut, udi, “that.” 


497.—2. Conditionals, or such as express a condition; as, si, 
sin, “if;” nisi, or ni, “ unless ;” dummodo, or modo, “ provided that.” 


498.—3. Consecutives, or such as express a consequence; ué, 
“so that ;” guin, “but that ;” gudminus, “that not.” 


499.—4. Temporais, or such as express time, as guum, quando, 
“ when ;” dum, donec, “ until; ” antequam, priusquam, “ betore that.” 


500.—5. Concessives, or such as express concession; as, quam- 
quam, licet, ‘‘ although ;” guamvis, “however much,” “ although.” 


7 01.—6. Comparatives, or such as express comparison; as, 
ut, sicul, “as ;” tanguam, quasi, velut si, “as if.” 


502.—1. Causals, or such as express cause; as, guia, quod, “ be- 
cause ;” quum, “ since.” 


503.—8. Interrogatives, or such as express that a question is 
asked ; as, num, utrum, “whether.” 


&04,—Some words, as deinde, “thereafter ;” dénigue, “finally ;” 
caelerum, “but,” “ moreover ;” videlicet, “to wit;” etc.; may be consid- 
ered either as adverbs or conjunctions, according as their modifying or con- 
necting power prevails. 


505.—Autem, enim, vérs, quoque, quidem, are never put first in a 
clause or sentence, and are therefore called Postpositive. Que, ve, ne, 
are always annexed to another word. They are ealled Enclitics, be- 
cause they lean back upon the preceding word, and throw their accent upon 
it: patré'sque, matré'sque. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

&06.—An InTERJEcTION is a word used in ex- 
clamations, to express an emotion of the mind; as, 
Oh! hei! heul “Ah!” “alas!” | 

507 .—Interjections may be divided into the fol- 
lowing classes: 


1. Of surprise: 0! én! ecce! papae! atat! ete. 
2. Of grief’: ah! Sheu! hei! vae! 
8. Of joys: 15! hal évoe! eu! 
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4. Of disguet: phul! apage! 

5. Of address: heus!.0! 

6. Of adjuration ; pré (proh)! : 

To these may be added the abbreviated oaths: mehercule, pol, 
édepol, ete. 

Nouns and adjectives, in the neuter gender, are sometimes used as inter- 
jections ; as, pdx / “be still!” malua/ “with a mischief!” infandum / 
“QO shame!” miserum / “O wretched!” nefas / “O the villany !” 

. , Wote——The same interjection is often used to express different emo- 
tions, according to its connection; thus, vah is used to express wonder, 
grief, joy, or anger. 


FORMATION OF WORDS.* 
Derivation of Substantives, 
Words are either Siample or Compound, 


608.—A Simple word may be either— 
(1.) A Pure Root without any addition: ad, ab, sub, nd, ndn. 
or (2.) Aword derived from a root by the addition of a suffix: 
dic-o, dic-tio, dic-az, from dic-. 


509.—A Compound word is formed from two or more roots: 
homicida-, a manslayer, from homon-, man, and caed-, Kill, 


510.—A Boot is always a monoayllable, and expresses an elementary 
notion. 


&11.—A Suffic is a termination added. to a root to modify ite 
meaning, but not intelligible by itself: as the s which is the sign of the 
nominative singular in most nouns. This letter, however, with the other 
formative signs of inflection, should be called an ending, leaving the word 
suffix .to apply only to the terminations used in the derivation of words. 


512.—A Prefix is a syllable piaced before a root to modify its 
meaning: red-tire, to go back. In inflexion a prefix is only found in the 
perfect tenses of some verbs : mo-mordi, from morde-. (See 344.) 


513.— A Stem of a word is that part which ‘remains after taking 
away all formative signs or endings ; as, agilis (stem agili—), active, volens 
(stem volent-), willing, from the roots ag- (act), and vol— (will). 


* Mainly from Dr. W. Smith's Smaller Latin Grammar. 
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514.—Primary Words. Some words are formed at once from 
the rvot by adding formative signs (endings). These are called Primary 
Words; and in them the root and the stem are the same. Thus— 


Stem and Root. Formed Word. Meaning. 
Ag, set in motion ; ago, I set tn motion. 
Leg-, read ; legis, thow readeat, 
Ped-, fost ; pedum, of fet. 
Sdl-, the sun; soll, to the sun. 


515.—1. Substantives Derived from Verbs. 

Substantives are derived from verbs by the addition of the following 
suffixes. When the stem of a verb endg in a vowel, the vowel is often 
dropped : 


516.—1. Or- (masc.) (n. 8. -or), expresses the action or state of the 
verb as an abstract substantive ; 
Amér-, dove, (ama-); clamor-, a shoud, elima-), 
Calor-, heat, (cale-) ; timér-, _ fear, i 
Favér-, _favor, (fave-) ; furdr-, madness, fur-). 


517 .—2. Tdr-(masc.) (n. 8. —tor), denotes the doer of the action. 
Amator-, a lover, ama-); auditdr-, a hearer, (audi-). 
Monitdr-, an adviser, (mone-); victér-, aco or, (vic-(vinco)). 
Vénator-, ahunter, (véna-);  lectdr-, ar ; (Jeg—). 


&18.—Most substantives in tdr- have a corresponding feminine sub- 
stantive in trio—(n, s, -trix): victér-, fem. victric-, conqueress ; vénator-, 
Jem. véntric—, huntress. 


519.—Note.—The suffix éér- is subject to the same changes that 
occur in the formation of the third stem (357); thus, from curr-, run (8. 
curso—), we have cursdr-, a runner (not curtér-), 


520.—38. I6n- and tidn- ( fem.) (n.s. -io, tio), denote the action itself. 


Obsidién-, @ siege, coe oblividn-, forgetfulness, (oblivisc—). 
Actiin-, adoing, (ag-); lectién-, reading, (leg~). 


521.—4. Tu-— (masc.) (n. s. —tus), also denotes the action. 
Actu-, a doing, (ie) : auditu-. a@hearing,  (audi-). 
Auctu-, an increase, (auge-); cantu-, _— @ singing, can-). 


522.—Note,—The suffixes tisn-, tu-, are subject to the same changes 
as occur in the third stem; thus, from vert-, turn (8. verso—), we have 
versu-, versidn—, (not vertu-, vertion-). 
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523.—5. Tiira- ( fem.) (n. 8. -tira), also usually denotes the action. 
Mercatira-, a trading, (merca~); apertiira-, an opening, (aperi-). 
Cinctira-, agtrding, (cing-); junctira-, a joining, (jung-). 

524.—6. Io— (neut.) (n. s. -ium) denotes an act or state. 
Gaudio-, joy, ~  (gaude-); odio-, hatred, od-). 
Incendio-, a fire, (incend-); aedificio-, a building, (aedifica~), 

525.—i1. Men- (neut.) (n. 8. -men), usually denotes an instrument, 
Tegmen-, a covering, (teg-); sdlamen-, a consolation, (sdla-). 
Liimen-, "4 light, ieay flimen-, 4 river, (flu-). 

Note. The suffix men— has sometimes a passive force: agmen-, “ that 
which is led,” “an army marching.” | 

526.—8. Mento- (neut.) (n. 8. -mentum) denotes an instrument. 


Documento—, @ proof, (doce-); orndmento-, an ornament, (orna-). 
Vestimento-, clothing, (vesti-); mdmento-, moving force, (move-). 


527.—9. Bulo— and culo— (after /, bro- and cro-) (neud.) (n. 8. ~bu- 
lum, —culum, —brum, -crum), denote an instrument. 


Vénabulo-, a hunting-spear, (véna-); pabulo-, fodder, (pa-(pascor)). 
Ferculo-, _—_ a tray, fer—) ; lavacro-, a (lava—). 
Fulcro-, @ prop, fulci-);  flabro-, a blast, (fla). 


528.—Note 1.—If the verb ends in ¢ or g, the suffix is ulo-, only. 
Jaculo-, adart, (jac-);  cingulo-, a girdle, (cing-). 


Note 2.—Sometimes the suffix bulo- denotes a place ; as, stabulo— (sta-), 
“a standing-place,” or “ stall.” 


529.—10. 16- ( fem.) (n. s, -iés), denotes that which is made, or the 
result of an action. 
Facié-, a figure, (fac-); congerié-, aheap, (conger-). 


530.—Il. Substantives Derived from Substantives. 


Substantives are derived from substantives by the addition of the fol- 
lowing suffixes: 


§31.—1. Ario- (mase.) (n. 8. -Grius), denotes a person engaged in 
some occupation. 


Argentario-, a banker, (argento-); statudrio-, @ statuary, (statua-). 
Aerfrio-, a brazier, (aes-); . sicdrius, an assassin, (sica-). 


532.—2. Ario— (neut.) (n. s. —arium), denotes the place where any 
thing is kept. | 
~ Armario-, a cupboard, preaar avidrio-, anaviary, (avi- 
Columbirio, «@ dove-cote, (columba-); aerfrio,. 4 treasury, ot 
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533.—8. Ina- ( fem.) (n. s. Ina), denotes an employment, or the place 
where it is carried on. 
Medicina-, the healing art, (medico-); sitrina-, a shoemaker's shop, {sitdr-). 
534. 168 —Sometimes ina- aon simply the female (of mobile 
nouns, 40): régifa— queen; gallina-, hen. It is properly an adjectival 
suffix. See 5 ’ 
535.—4. Atu- (masc.) (n. s. -dtus), and fra ( fem.) (n. 8. tra), 
attached to names of officers, denote the office itself. 


Consulatu-, consu/ship, ey ;  tribiinatu-, tribuneship, (tribino—). 
» censorship, (censdr-); praetiira-, practorship, (praetor--). 


536.—6. Io— (neut.) (n. 8. -ium), denotes an employment, condition, 
etc. | 


Sacerddtio-, priesthood, (sacerddt—-); ministerio-, service, (ministro-). 
Exsilio-; _— extle, (exsul-); —_ hospitio—, hospitality, (hospet-). 


537.—6. Al- and ar-—(neut.) (n. s. -al, -ar), denote a material object. 
Animal-, an animal, (anima-, life); calcar-, a spur, (calce-, heel). 


538.—'. Eto- (neut.) (n. s, -8tum) affixed to names of trees, etc., 
denotes the place where they grow, or the trees, etc., themselves col- 
lectively. 


Myrtéto-, a myrtle-grove, (myrto—); quercéto-, an oak wood, (quercu-). 
Olivéto-, an olive-yard, (oliva—); vinédto-, a vine-yard, (vinea-—). 


539.—8. Tli- (neut.) (n. s. -Me) affixed to the names of animals denotes 
a place for them. 
Bovili-, an oz-stall, (bov—); —_ ovilli-, a sheep-fold, (ovi-). 
Note.—This is properly an adjectival suffix. See 564. 


Diminutives. 
540.—Drmurnvtives denote not only smallness, but also endearment, 
commiseration, or contempt, They follow the gender of the substantives 
from which they are derived, and are formed by the following suffixes: 


&5641.—1. Ulo-— (masc.) (n. s, -ulus, —ulum), ula— ( fem.) (n. 8. -ula), 
added to substantives of the first and second declension. 


Nidulo-, m., a little nest (nido-, m.); hortulo—, m., a little garden (horto-, m.). 
Mensula-, a little table (mensa—);  silvula—, a little wood (silva—). 


Scitulo~, n., a small shield (setto-, 
n.); saxulo-, n., a small rock (aaxo-, n.). 
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542.—2. Gule-{mase. or newt.) (n. s, -culus, -culum), cula-, ( fem.) 
(n. s, -cula), added to substantives of the third, fourth, and fifth declen- 
sions : 
Fraterculo-, a little brother (fratr-); fldsculo-, m., a litle er (flds-, m.). 
Naviculo-, a Kile ship (navi-, f.); | avicula—, @ ttle bi. (avi-, 7.) 
Versiculo—, m., @ little verse (versu-, | 


m.); récula-, a little thing (ré-). 
Corpusculo-, n., a little body (cor- : sas 7 
pos-, .); réticulo-, 2., ¢ little met (r5ti-, n.). 


543.—Note 1.—If a vowel precedes the suffixes ulo-, ula-, they be- 
come olo-, ola-. | 
Filiolo-, a little son (f tlio-) ; filiola-, a léttle daughter (fTlia-). 
Malleolo-, m., a hammer (mal- ; 
leo-, m.); &Striolo, 2, a smail hall, (atrio, n.). 


544.,—Note 2.—If the final vowel vf. the stem of the primitive is pre- 
ceded by 4, , r, and in a few other cases, a contraction takes’ place, and 
the termination of the diminutive becomes ello-, ella-, and sometimes, but 
rarely, illo-, illa-. : 
Ocello-, m., a little eye (oculo-,m.); _libello-, m., a little book (libro-, m.). 
Lapillo-, m., a little stone (lapid-,m.); catella-, a little chain (caténa-). 
Anguilla, a little snake (angui-); _igillo-, n., a little figure (signo-, .). 

545.—WNote 3.—If the stem of the primitive ends in c, 9, t, d, diminu- 
tives are generally formed by adding ulo-, ula-. 


Rogulo-, a petty king (rég-). ridicula-, a little root (riidic-, 7). 


Patronymics. | 
546.—Patronymics are names borrowed from the Greek, to 
designate a person by a name derived from his father or ancestor. 


547.—Masculine Patronymics end in— 

1, Ida- aes 8. idés): Priamida-, @ son of Priam (Priamo-). 

2. Ida- (nom. s. 1d8s): Atrida-, a son of Atreus (Atreu-). 

Noté.—This suffix belongs.to stems ending in ew-. 

8. Ada-, lada— (nom. s. adés, ee Aeneada-, @ eon of Aeneas 
_ '"*(Aen&a-); Thestiada-, a son of ius (Thestio—). 


548.—Feminine Patronymics end in— 

1. Id- (nom. s, -is): Tantalid-, a daughter of Tantalus (Tantalo-). 

2. Elid— (nom. s. dis): N eléid-, a daughter of Néleus (Néleu-). 
Note.—This suffix belongs especially to stems in ew-. | 

8. Iad- ee s. -ias): Laertiad-, a daughter of Laertes (Laerta-). 

4, Ina— (nom, s. Ind): Neptinina-, a daughter of Neptune (Neptiino-). 
6. Ona- (nom. s, 5nd): Acrisiona-, a daughter of Acrisius (Acrisio-). 


aad 
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549.—UL Substantives Derived from Adjectives. 
Substantives derived from adjectives denote a quality or state, and have 
the following suffixes ; 


5650.—1. Ia-: | 
Gratia-, Savor te insinia-, madness (insino-), > 
Miseria-, misery (misero-); pridentia-, prudence. rident-), 

& & 1 o—2. Fie: 


Lactitia~, jj ); justi dusts ia 
a, joy erie ae justics = (justo--). 


Mollitia-, softness ia— sloth (pigro-). 


552.—8. Pat- ( fem.) (nom. 2, -tas): 
Bonitat-, goodness nace véritat-, truth véro-). 
Pietat-, prety pio-);; Wbertat-, - Uiberty {bers} 

553.—4. Tiidon- ( fem.) (nom. s. -tido): 

Fortitidon-, Gravery (forti-);  altitidon-, height (alto-). 


554.—}. Minia-: . 
Banctiménia-, sanctify (sancto-); castimOnia-, purity (casto-). 


DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES, 
lL Adjectives Derived from Verbs. 
Adjectives are derived from verbs by the addition of the following 
suffixes: 
555.—1. Bundo- (n. 2. ~bundus), intensifying the meaning of the 
imperfect participle : 
Laet&bundo-, full of joy (laeta-). 
556.—2. Ido- (n. 8. -idus), denotes the quality expressed by a verb: 
Frigido-, cold (frige—) ; madido-, wet (made-). 
Timido-, fearful (time-) ; valido-, strong (vale-). 
557.—38. Tli- and bili- (n. s. —ilis, -bilis), denote the possibility of 
the act being done: _ | 
‘Doeili-, teachable (doce~); facili-, doable, easy (fac—). 
Am*abili-, lovable (ama—); mdbili-, movable (move-). 
558.—4. Ac(i-) (n. s. -Gx), denotes a propensity, and generally a 
faulty one: 


i~), talkati —); edac{i-), gluttonous (ed- 
reaper ag ae) : eae) ee noet 
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559.—Note.—The following suffixes are less cofamon : 
Oundo- (n. s. -cundus): 
Iracundo-, passionate (Ira-, trascor 
Facundo-, eloquent (fa-, fari , 
Ulo-— (n. s. -ulus): 
Querulo-, querulous (quer—). 


e 
Il. Adjectives Dertwed from Substantives. 
Adjectives are derived from substantives by the addition of the follow- 
ing suffixes : : 


560.—1. Ho (n. s. -eus), denotes the material, and rarely resem- . 


blance : 
Aureo-, golden (auro-) ; ligneo-, wooden (ligno-). 
Piceo-, pitchy (pic) ; virgineo-, maidenlike (virgon-). 
561.—2. Icio-, or itio— (n. s. -icius, -itius), denotes the material, 
or relation to something : : 
Latericio-, of brick (later~); tribiinicio-, relating to a tribune (tri- 
biino-). 


562.—Note 1. Aceo- (n. 8. —&ceus), has the same meaning, but is 
rare: argillaceo-, of clay (argilla-). 

2. Adjectives in {cio— (n. s. -Icius), derived from the third stem, 
denote the way in which a thing originates: commenticio, feigned (3. 
commento-). 

563.—8. Ico- (n. 8. -icus), denotes belonging or relating to a thing: 

Bellico-, relating to war (bello—-); civico-, civil (cIvi-). 

Note.—Amtico-, friendly ; antico-, front; postico-, hinder ; aprico-, 
sunny, have ¢. 

564.—4. Tli- (n. s. -ilis), has the same meaning: 

Hosttili-, hostile (hosti-) ; servili-, slavish (servo-). 


565.—». Ali- (n. s. ~alis), has the same meaning : 
Fatali-, fatal (fato—); régali-, kingly (reg-) 

Note.—If the last syllable of the substantive is preceded by /, the ad- 
jectival suffix becomes ari-: populari-, popwlar (populo—); salitari-, sales- 
tary (salit—). 

566.—6. Io-(n. s. -ius) has the same meaning, and is usually formed 
from personal names: 

Patrio-, belonging to a father (patr—); dratdrio-, pertainsny to an orator 

(dratdr-). 
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567.—1. Ino- (n. s. -Inus) has the same meaning, and is found espe- 
cially in derivations from the names of animals : 


Canino-, pertatning to a dog (cani-). 


568.—8. Ano-(n. s. -anus) has the same meaning : 
Urbano-, pertaining to a city (urb—), 


569.—9. Ario-~ (n. s. -drius) has the same meaning: 
Agrario-, pertaining to land (agro-). 


&70.—10. Oso- (n. s. —dsus) denotes fulness: 
Lapiddéso-, full of stones (lapid-) ; animdso-, spirtted (animo-), 


67 1.—11. Lento-— (x. s. -lentus), usually preceded by « or o, has the 
same meaning : 
Fraudulento-, deceitful (fraud-) ; ; Violento-, vtolent (vis—). 


57 2.—12. Ato(n. s. -atis), (sometimes ito-, iito-), denote provided 
with something : 


Alato~, winged (ala-), togito-, wearing a toga (toga-). 
Aurito-, Surnished with ears (auri-) ; ; cornito, Nice (cornu-). 


Il.— Adjectives derived from Proper names. 
&573.—Adjectives are derived from Roman names of men, by 
the suffixes : 


1, Ano- or idno- (n. s. -anus, -ianus), Mariano- (Mario—), Sullano— 
(Sulla—-), Gracchano- (Graccho-), Ciceréniaéno— (Cicerdn—). 


2. Ino-(n. a. —Inus), (rare): Verrino- (verri-, with a pun on verri-, 
“a hog).” 


574.—From Greek names of men we have the suffixes: 

Bo, t0-, ico— (n. s. -eus, -fus-, -icus), Epicuréo— (Epictiro-), Aris- 
totelfo— (Aristoteli-), Platénico— (Platén). 

Note.—The poets form adjectives in eo— from Roman names: Rédmuleo- 
(Rdmulo-). 


&75.—Adjectives are formed from the names of towns, by the 
ae of the following suffixes : 


. Ensi- (n. s. —ensis), Cannensi- (Canna-, pl.), Comensi- (Como-, n.), 
Gulmbnenal- (Sulm6n-). 


6 76.—2. Ino- (n. s, -Inus), from names of towns in ta-, to-, neut, 
Amermo-~ (Ameria-), Caudino— (Caudio-, 2.) 
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a 577.—8. Ano-(n. s. Anus), from names of towns in a-, and some 
o-. 


& 
Rémano-— (Réma-), Thébano—(Théba-, pl.), Tusculano— (Tusculo-, n.), 
Fundano- (Fundo-, m. pl.). 


578.—4. At(i-) (n. s. -as), chiefly from names of towns in no-, neut., 
but sometimes from those in xa-. 

Arpinat(i-) (Arpino-, n.), Capénat(i-) (Capéna-), Fidenat(i-) (Fi- 
déna-, pl.). a: 


5Y9.—Note. 1. In adjectives derived from the names of Greek towns, 
the Greek suffixes are often retained. The most common is to-, 
Corinthio— (Corintho-). 
2. These adjectives are also used as patrial nouns, to denote the — 
inhabitants : 
Athéniensis, the Athenians ; Romani, the Romans. 


&80.—Sometimes adjectives in éco- (n. s. —icus), are formed from the 
names of people, especially when the latter are used only as substantives : 
Gallico-, Gallic (Gallo—), Arabico-, Arabic (Arab-). 


&81.—Note.—The names of countries are usually derived from those 
of the people: Hispainia—, Spain (Hisp&no-), Adjectives in ensi-, ano-, 
derived from such names, denote some relation to the country, not to the 
people: ezercitus Hispaniensts, “an army stationed in Spain” (not “a 
Spanish army,” which would be ezercitus Hispdnicus). Similarly, Galli- 
cdnae legidnés, of the Roman forces in Gaul, but Gallica auzilia, of the 
Gallic troops. 


DERIVATION OF VERBS. 

L Verbs derived from Substantives and Adjectives. 

582.—1. Derivative Fransttive Verbs are usually of the 
First Conjugation. They signify to make what the substantive or adjective 
denotes : 
' MA&ttra-, make ripe (matiro) ; Ibera-, make free (ltbero-). 

Note.—A few verbs of the Fourth Conjugation are similarly formed : 

Pni-, Amish (ftni-) ; molli-, soften (molli-). 


582.—2. Many Deponents of the First Conjugation are formed in the 
same way, and signify éo be, or to provide one’s self with, what the substan- 
tive or adjective denotes : . 
oo Dep., be a hand-maid (ancilla-); aqua-, Dep., fetch water 
aqua— 
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583.—3. Derivative Intransitive Verbs are usually of the 
Second Conjugation : 
Calve-, be bald (calvo—); albe-, be white (albo~). 


Note.—Many verbs of this class are only found as inceptives. (588.) 


Il. Verds derived from Verbs. 
Of these there are four elasses : 


584.—1. Frequentative Verbs express the repetition of an 
action, and are formed by adding ita— to the first stem of the first conju- 
gation, and to the third stem of the other conjugations, the final vowels of 
the stems being dropped : 


Clamita-, cry out often (clama-—); lectita, read often (leg-, 8. lecto—), 


585.—Note: 1. Many frequentatives, particularly from verbs of Conj. 
IIL., simply change o of the third stem into a, Cursa-, rum often (curr-, 
3. curso~). 


&86.—2. Sometimes ééa- is added to the first stem of verbs of Conj. 
Ill. Agita-, move often (ag-); quaerita—, inquire often (quaer-), 


&87.—3. There are a few verbs in ess— or iss-, which express intensi- 
fied action: Capess-, catch eagerly (cap-); petiss-, seek earnestly (pet). 


588.—2. Enceptive (or Inchoative) Verbs express the.be- 


ginning of an action or state, and are formed by adding asc-, esc-, iso- 
to the stems of nouns as well as of verbs, the stem-vowel being omitted : 


Labase-, begin to soiter (laba-) ; calesc-, grow warm (cale—); tremisc-, 
begin to tremble (trem—) ; obdormise—, get sleepy (dormi-—); senesc-, grow 
old (sen—) ; puerasc-, become a boy (puero—) ; diiresc—, become hard (diro-). 


&589.—3. Desiderative Verbs express desire after a thing, and 
are formed by changing o of the third stem into urt-: ésuri-, desire to eat 
(ed-, 3. Sso—); scripturi-, desire to write (scrib-, 8. scripto—). 


Note.—By analogy is formed Sullaturi-, “desire to play the part 
of Sulla.” | 


590.4. Diminutive Verbs express a diminution or pettiness 
of the action. They end in illa-. Cantilla-, sing gently (canta-) ; sorbilla-, 
sip (sorbe-); conscribilla-, scribble (conscrib-). 
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DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 


591.—Adwverbs in 6 are derived from adjectives with stems in 0: 
Modest&, modestly (modesto-); pulcré, beautifully (pulcro—); docté, 
learnedly (docto-). 


592.—Note. 1. Frem bon8-, malo-, come bene, “ well,” male, “ ill,” 
with e short ; so also superne, inferne, from superno-, inferno-. 


593.—2. Some adjectives ino have adverbs ending in ter as well 
as in 6: 
Diro- has dird and diiriter, severely. 
Kirmo- “ noe . firmiter, firmly. 
Largo- “ largé . largiter, houniously: 
Violento— has only violenter, violently. 


&594.—Adverbds in 5 are derived from adjectives in o-, and are 
really ablatives sing. : 
Falsé, falsely (falso—); tits, safely (tito—). 


Note.—The form in 6 is rare. From some adjectives come adverbs both 
in 6 and in 2, but with a difference of meaning: certd, certatnly, certé, at 
any rate ; vard, in truth, indeed ; vérd, truly. 


&595.—Adverbds in ter are formed from adjectives of the third 
declension : 


Graviter, heavily (gravi-) ; “feliciter, happily (félic(i-)). 


Note,—If the stem of the adjective ends in ¢, one ¢ is omitted: sapienter, 
wisely (sapient—). 


&596.—The neuter nom. sing. of many adjectives is used ad- 
verbially : facile, easily ; recens, lately ; multum, much. . 


597.—Adverbds in itus are derived from nouns, and denote pro- 
ceeding from something: coelitus, from heaven (coelo—); radicitus, aa 
. the roots (radic-). 


598.—Adverbds in tim are formed from nouns and verbs, and de- 
note way or manner : 

' Cetervatim, in trocps (ceterva-) ; privatim, asa private person (private); 
statim, immediately (sta—); punctim, with the point (puncto—). So also 
passim, everywhere (passo-). ; 

599.—Certain cases of nouns are used adverbially : jiire, rightly 
(jiis-); injiria, unjustly Nee gid forte, by chance (fort-); nocta, by 
night ; temport, seasonably. t is also written temperi, with a com- 
parative dempertus. 


Adverbs formed from numerals are given in 207. 
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600.—Adverbs of position are formed from the demonstrative 
pronouns, with their regular differences of relation to the speaker. (240.) 


1) Hie, here. hic, Aéther. hinc, hence. 
2) Istic, there. istiic, thither. istinc, thence. 
8) Llc, there. illic, thether. illinc, thence, 


COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 


601.—A compound word is formed of two or more roots. 


Sometimes a substantive and an adjective, both of which are declined, 
or a genitive and the substantive on which it depends, are written together ; 
but these are not genuine compounds, , | 


Réspublica, gen. refpublicae, the commonwealth. 
Jisjirandum, gen. jirisjirand!, an oath. 
Senatiis—consultum, a resolution of the Senate. 
Aquae-ductus, @ water-channel. 


Légis-lator, a legislator. 


602.—The first part of a compound word may consist of any part of 
speech ; but a verb is only found in the first part, when fac, “make,” is 
the second ; as, arefac—, make dry ; calefac—, make warm, etc. 


The roots fac-, “ make,” fer-, “bring,” col-, “ cultivate,” can-, “sing,” 
are used in the second part of many compound words, and a connecting 
vowel is often employed, generally ¢-: 


Artifec-, artist (art-, fac-). 
Létifero-, death-bearing (léto-, fer—). 
Agricola-, husbandman (agro-, col-). 
Tubicen-, trumpeter (tuba-, can-). 


603.—In the great majority of compound words, the first part is a 
preposition. Prepositions in eomposition experience certain euphonic 
changes, of which the most common is the assimilation of the final conso- 
nant of the preposition to the initial consonant of the word with which it is 
combined : alloquor for ad—loquor. 


604.—A, ab, abs.—A is used before m and v (a—moveo, a-veho); ab 
before vowels and most consonants (ab-igo, ab-diico); abs before c and ¢ 
(abs—condo, abs—tulit) ; as (for abs) before p (as—porto). 


605.—Ad remains unchanged before 6, d, 7, m, v (ad-bibo. ad-do, 
ad-jungo, ad—mitto, ad—volo). The d is assimilated before most other con- 
sonants (ac—cédo, ag-gero, ap-p6dno, ac-quiro, as-sisto). The d is often 
omitted before ac, sp, st, and gn (a—-spicio, a-scendo, a-strictus, a-gnosco). 


606.—Com and con (for cum) are considered the same preposition. 
Com remains unchungel before labials (p, 6, m), (com-péao, com-Libo, 
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com-mitto), The mis assimilated before J, n, r, (col-ligo, con-necto, cor-ruo). 
The m is changed to » before other consonants (cun-fero, cun-geru, con- 
traho), but is dropped before vowels, h and gn (co-e0, co-hibeo, co-guosco). 


607 .—Ex (ec, 6).—KEx is used before vowels and the consonants 
C, P, 7, & ¢ (ex—e0, ex—culpo, ex—pdno, ex—quiro, éx-solvo, ex-traho). Ee 
is used with assimilation before / (ef-fero). # is used before the other 
consonants (-jicio, 3-ligo). 


608.—In.—The n is assimilated before J and r (il-ltdo, ir-rumpo) : 
is changed into m before labials (p, 6, m), im—péno, im-buo, im-mitto): is 
dropped before gn (i-gnosto). Before other consonants and vowels it re- 
mains unchanged (in-sero, in—fero, in—eo). 


609.—Inter undergoes assimilation only in the verb inéel—ligo, and 
its derivatives. 


9 
610.—Ob undergoes assimilation before ¢, f, g, p (oc-curro, 
of-fero, og—gero, op—p6no) ; 5 is dropped in o—mitto; and an old form, obs, 
occurs in a few words (obs—dlesco, os—tendo for obs-tendo). 


611.—Per undergoes assimilation only in pel—licto, and sometimes 
in pel—laceo, with their derivatives : + is omitted in p2—Jero. 


612.—Sub undergoes assimilation before ¢, f, g, p, and often be- 
fore m and 7 (suc—curro, suf-ficio, sug-gero, sum-mitto, sup—-pdno, sur— 
ripio); 6 is dropped before sp (su-spicio); sus (for subs) occurs in a few 
words (sus—pendo, sus—tulit). 


613.—Trans drops s before s (tran-silio), and is often shortened 
to tra before d, j, n (tra—do, tra-—jicio, traé—no). 


Inseparable Prepositions. (486) : 

' 614,.—Amb.—B is dropped before p (am-puto), amb becomes an 
before palatels (c, gz) and 7 (an—ceps, an—quire, an-fractus), aid sometimes 
takes ¢ (ambi-viam). | 

615.—Dis, Di—Dis is used before e, p, 9, 4, 8, followed by a vowel, 
and with assimilation before f (dis—curro, dis—péno, dis—quiro, dis—traho, 
dis—sero, dif—fero); 8 is changed to r in dir-tmo, dir—tbeo (habeo). 


Re, Red.—Red- is used before vowels and A (red—eo, red-itus, red- 
hibeo); also in red-do, om 


PART THIRD. 


SYNTAX. 


616.—Syntax is that part of Grammar which 
treats of the proper arrangement and connection of 
words in a sentence (1384). 


1. A sentence is such an assemblage of words as expresses a thought 
and makes complete sense; a8, Am& Deum, “Love God.” Terra se 
gramine vestit, ‘‘ The earth clothes itself with grass.” 

9. A clause is a form of words having the attributes of a sentence, 
but used in another sentence to limit it, or some part of it; as, S¢ quid 
in té peccavi, ignosce, “ If I have done you any wrong, pardon me.” 

3. A phrase is two or m ore words together expressing an idea, but 
not making complete sense ; a8, dignus laude, “‘ Worthy of praise.” 

4. A proposition is a logical statement or affirmation which is the 
basis of a sentence; as, Vita brévis est, “ Life is short.” Ie loguitur, ‘‘He 
speaks.” Cesar, exercitii e xposité, ad hostes contendit (967). 

REMARK.—A proposition is properly the thing expressed; a sentence is 
the form of words expressiig it. The term proposition is sometimes ap- 
plied to a single sentence or a clause. 

5. Sentences, accordin g to the number of independent propositions 
they contain, are of two classes, single or compound. 

6. A single sentence expresses only one independent proposition. 

1. Single sentences may be distributed into three classes :—(1l.) Those 
containing one subject, one verb, (if transitive) one object, (if attributive) 
one attribute, called Simple Sentences, a8 Puella legit, “The girl 
reads.” Nunquam est utile peccdre, “To do wrong is never useful.” — 
(2.) Those baving two or more of any of these parts, said to be Com- 
pound in the part thus affected; as, Furor traque mentem pracip- 
itant (643). Veniunt leve vulgus eunique (648)—{3.) Those containing a 
limiting clause called Complex Sentences. Si té videro, respiravero 
(1066, 1099). 

8. A single sentence or proposition consists of two parts, the sulject 
and the predicate (See Prac. Eng. Gr., 600). 

9. The subject is that of which the affirmation is made ; a6, Puer qui 
legit discit, ‘The boy, who reads, learns ” (1400, 1403). 

10. The predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject; as, 
Magister puerum laudat, “The master praises the boy ” (1404). 
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11. Acompound sentence consists of two or more single sentences 
connected together; as, Ama Deum et reverére parentés, ‘‘ Love God anil 
revereuce your parents.” Cesar beneficus magnus habebatur, integritate 
vile Cato (1029). ‘ 

Note.—The analysis of sentences is the same in Latin as in English. 
See pages 826 to 331. Also Practical English Grammar, page 162, etc. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SYNTAX. 


617.—In every sentence there must be a verb in the indicative, 
suijunctive, imperative, or infinitive mood, with a swbject in the nomin- 
ative case, expressed or understood. The subject of the infinitive mood 
is commonly in the accusative case. . 


2. Every adjective, adjective pronoun, or pacaiciple: must have a 
substantive expressed or understood, with which it agrees. (651.) 


8. Every relative must have an antecedent, or word to which it 
refers, and with which it agrees. (683.) 


4, Every subject-nominative has its own verb expressed or 
understood. (634, 643.) The predicate-nominative or complement, is 
usually placed after the substantive verb. (667.) 


5. Every finite verb, i. ¢., every verb in the indicative, subjunctive, 
or imperative mood, has its own nominative, expressed or understood 
(643), and when the infinitive has a subject, it is in the accusative. The 
infinitive without a subject does not form a sentence or proposition. 


6. Every oblique case is governed by some word, expressed or 
understood in the sentence of which it forms a part; or is used, without 
government, to express certain circumstances, 


PARTS OF SYNTAX. 


618.—The Parts of Syntax are commonly 


reckoned two: Concord, or agreement, and Gov- 
ernment. 


619.—Concord is the agreement of one word with 
another, in gender, number, case, or person. 


620.—Government is that power which one word 
has in determining the mood, tense, or case, of another 
word, 
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I. CONCORD. 


621.—Concord, or agreement, is fourfold ; viz.: 
1, Of a substantive with a substantive; 

2. Of a verb with its nominative, or subject ;* 

3. Of an adjective with a substantive; 

4. Of a relative with its antecedent. 


A SUBSTANTIVE WITH A SUBSTANTIVE. 

622.—Rutze L Apposition.—Substantives 
denoting the same person, or thing, agree in 
case, and the adjunct is called an appositive; 
gus | 


Cicero drdtor, Cicero the orator. 
Ciceronis Gratoris, Of Cicero the orator, ete. 
Urbs Athénae, Fhe city Athens. 

Orbis Athéndrum, Of the city Athens, 


623.—ExPLanaTion.—Substantives thus used are said to be in ap- 
position, The second substantive is added to express some attribute or 
description belonging to the first, and must always be in the same member 
of the sentence; ¢. ¢., they must be both in the subject, or both in the pred- 
icate. A substantive predicated of another, though denoting the same 
thing, is not in apposition with it, and does not come under this rule. 
(666, 667.) 

This rule applies to all substantive words, such as personal and relative 
pronouns, adjectives used substantively, etc. (710). 

Nouns in apposition are often connected, in English, by such particles 
as as, being, for, like, etc.; as, Pater misit mé comitem, “ My father sent 
me as a companion,” “for a companion,” etc. 


- OBSERVATIONS. 


624.—Obs. 1. In gender an appositive agrees with the noun it 
limits, if it have distinct forms for the genders, ¢. ¢., if it be a mobile 
noun (40); as, Scelerum inventor Ulyssés, “‘ Ulysses contriver of crimes ;” 
Oleae inventriz Minerva, “ Minerva inventress of the olive.” 


625.—Obs. 2. In number an appositive generally agrees with its 
noun, but not always; as, Omitto illas omnium doctrindrum inventricés 
Athinas, “I omit the great inventress of all sciences, Athens ;” Captivi 
praeda fuerant, “ The prisoners had been a prey.” 


9 
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626.— Obs. 8. Two or more nouns in the singular, have a 
noun in apposition in the plural; as, M. Antonius, C. Casstus, tribini 
plébis, “‘ Marcus Antonius, Caius Cassius, tribunes of the people.” Also if 
the singular nouns be of different genders, the plural in apposition will 
have the masculine rather than the feminine, if both forms exist; as, Ad 
Ptolemacum et Cleopatram régés (not réginds), légati misst.—Liv. 


627 .—Obs. 4. The substantive pronoun, having a word in apposition, 
is frequently omitted; as, Consw dizi (scil. ego), “‘(1) the consul said.” 


628.—Obs. 5. The possessive pronoun, being equivalent to 
the genitive of the personal, has a noun in apposition with it in the geni- 
tive ; as, Pectus tuum, hominis simplicis, “ The heart of you, a plain man,” 
cf. 692. 


629.—Obs. 6. Sometimes the former noun denotes a whole, of 
which the noun in apposition expresses the parts ; as, Onerdriae, pars 
ad Ayimiirum,—aliae adversus urbem ipsam dildtae sunt, “ The ships of 
burden were carried, part to Aigimurus,—others over against the city 
itself.” So, Quisque pro sé queruniur, “ They complain each for himself.” 


630.— Obs. 7. A sentence or clause may supply the place of one 
of the substantives; as, Cogitet ordtorem institu, rem arduam, “ Let him 
consider that an orator is training, a difficult matter.” 


EXCEPTIONS. 
631.—Kaze. 1, Rarely the latter substantive is put in the ponitive = 
as, virliis continentiae, “the virtue of self-restraint ;” amnis Hridani, “the 


river Eridanus ;” arbor fici, “the fig tree ;”) nomen Mercurii est mihi. 


632.—Ex, 2. A proper name after the generic term némen, or 
cognoémen, sometimes a Saree takes the case of the person in the dative ; 
as, Nomen Arctiré est mihi, “1 have the name Arcturus.”—Pxiaut. So, Cut 
nunc cognomen Lilo additur, “to whom the name [ulus is given.’—Vina. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 


- 633.—The subject of a finite verb (264), must 
be in the nominative case. 


A substantive is in the nominative case when used : 

1, To express the subject of a proposition; (616, 4.) 

2. In apposition with another substantive in the nomina- 
tive, or predicated of it; (622, 667.) 

3. In exclamations; as, O wir fortis atque amicus! 
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THE VERB AND ITS NOMINATIVE. 
634,—Rv1e IL A Verb agrees with its nom- 
¢mative in number and person; as, 


Figo lego, I read. Nos legimus, We read. 
Ti scribis, Thou writest. Vos scribitis, Ye write. 
MWe loquitur, He speaks. Iti loguuntur, § They speak. 


635.—ExXPLaNnaTion.—The subject of a finite verb (258, 616, 8) 
being a noun, a pronoun, or an adjective used asa noun, is put in the 
nominative case. To all of these the rule applies, and requires that 
the verb be in the same number and person as the subject, or nominative. 
For person, see 31. The subject may also be an infinitive mood or part of | 
a sentence. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


636.—0bs.1. Subject Omitted.—The nominatives ego, nds, 
of the first person, and ¢i, vds, of the second, are generally omitted, 
being obvious from the personal endings of the verb ; also the nominative 
of the third person, when it is an indefinite word, or may be easily supplied 
from the context; as, /erunt, “they say; ” etc. ; 


637.—Obs. 2. The subject is also said to be omitted when the 
verb expresses the state of the weather, or an operation of nature; as, fr- 
gurat, “it lightens;” pluit, “it rains;” ningit, “it snows.” These are 
called émpersonal verbs. (451, 456.) 


638.—Obs. 8. Other tmpersonal verbs are usually considered as 
without a nominative. Still, they will generally be found to bear a relation 
to some circumstance, sentence, clause of a sentence, or infinitive mood, 
similar to that between a verb and its nominative; as, délectat mé studére, 
“it delights me to study,” ¢. ¢., ‘to study delights me.” 


639.—Obs. 4. Verb Omitted.—The verb is sometimes omitted 
when thé nominative is expressed, and sometimes when it is understood; 
as, nam ego Polydorus (sc. sum), “ for I (am) Polydorus ;””°—omnia praeclara 
rara (sc. sunt), “all excellent things (are) rare ;”—tum ille (sc. respondit), 
“then he (replied).” . 

640.— Obs. 5. Sentence as Subject.—When the subject is an 
infinitive, or a clause of a sentence, the verb is in the third person singu- 
lar ; and if a compound tense (2. ¢., in one of the tenses of the perfect pass- 
ive (281), or of the periphrastic conjugation (328), the participle is put in 
the neuter gender; as, incertum est quam longa nostrim cijusque vila 
futira sit, “how long any of us shall live is uncertain.” 


641.—Obs. 6. Nominative with Infinitive.—tThe nomina- 
tive is sometimes found with the infinitive, in which case coepi, or coepéruni, 
“began,” or some other verb, according to the sense, is often said to be 


e 
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understood ; as, omnis invidére mihi, “every one envied me.” The infinitive © 


with the nominative before it, is so common in historical narrative, that it is 
called the historical infinitive. Thus used, it is translated as the 
imperfect, or the perfect indefinite, for which tenses it seems to be used, 
and with which it is sometimes connected. (1187.) 


642.—Obs. 7. Videor, in the sense of “I seem,” is used throughout 
as a personal verb, but is often rendered impersonally ; as, videor esse liber, 
& 44 seems that I am free,” literally, ‘ J seem to be free.” 


SPECIAL RULES AND OBSERVATIONS. 
Of Agreement in Number and Person. 
643.—Ro1z IIL. Two or more Substantives 
singular, taken together, have a verb in the plu- 
ral; taken separately, the verb is usually singu- 


lar; as, 
(Taken together.) 
Furor traque mentem praectpitant, Fury and rage hurry on my mind. 


(Taken separately.) 
Si Socrates aut Antisthenzs diceret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should say. 


644.—Obs. 1. Sometimes the verb agrees with the nominative 
nearest to tt, and is understood to the rest, especially when each of the 
nominatives is preceded by e¢ or tum, or when they denote things without 
life; as, Mens enim, e ratio, et consilium, in senibus est, “ For intellect and 
reason, and wisdom, are (/éé. is) in the ag uy 


645.—Obs.2. A substantive in the nominative singular, connected 
with another in the ablative by cum, may be treated as a@ plural ; 
as, Remo cum fratre Quirinus jira dabumi, “ Romulus and (4. with) his 
brother Remus will dispense justice,” cf. 657. 


646.—Obs. 8. When the nominatives are of different per- 
sons, the verb is commonly plural, and takes the first person rather than 
the second, and the second rather than the third; as, Sita et Tullia valetis, 
ego et Cicero valemus, “If you and Tullia &. ¢. ye) are well, Cicero and I 
(s. ¢. we) are well.” 
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But sometimes the verb agrees with the nearest nominative, and 
is understood to the rest, and always so, when the verb has different madi- 
fications with each nominative; as, Ego miseré, ti féliciter vivis, “I (live) 
unhappily, you live happily.” 


647 .—Obs. 4. In Latin the First Person always takes precedence of 
the Second. Thus, “ My king and I” is in Latin, Ego et réz meus. 


48.—Rvuie IV. 1. A Collective Noun ex- 
pressing many as one whole, generally has a 
verb in the singular; as, 


Populus m2 sibilat, The people hiss at me. 
Sendtus in ciriam vénit, The Senate came into the Senate-house, 


2. But when it expresses many as individ- 
uals, the verb must be plural; as, 


Pars epulis onerant mensis, Part load the tables with food. 
Turba ruunt, The crowd rush. we 
Veniunt leve vulgus euntque, The fickle populace come and go. 


649.—Obs. 5. Sometimes both singular and plural are joined with the 
same word; as, 7urba ex ed locd dildbebdtur, refractirdsque carcerem mé- 
nabantur, “The mob scattered from that place, and threatened to break 
open the ’prison.” 


AN ADJECTIVE WITH A SUBSTANTIVE. 


650.—Ruitz V. An Adjective agrees with its 
substantive in gender, number, and case; as, 


Bonus vir, a good man. Bonds virds, good men. 
Bona puella, a good girl. Bonarum legum, of good laws. 
Dulce pomum, a sweet apple. Tuis donis, with thy gifts. 


65 1.—Exptanation.—This rule applies to all adjectives, adjective 
pronouns, and participles; and requires that they be in the same gender, 
number, and case, with their substantives. It applies, also, when the sub- 
stantive is in the subject, and the adjective in the predicate. (666.) The 
word “ substantive,” in this rule, includes personal and relative pronouns, 
end all words or phrases used ee substantives. (659), 
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OBSERVATIONS. 
652.—0bs.1. Two or more substantives singular, un- 
less taken separately, have an adjective plural ; as, 


Vir et puer territi lupo, A man and a boy terrified by a wolf. 


653.—Obs. 2. If all the substantives be of the same gender, 
the adjectives will be of that gender, as in the example above. - But if the 
substantives are of different genders, the adjective takes the mas- 
culine rather than the feminine, and the feminine rather than the neuter ; 
. as, 


Pater mshi, e mater mortut sunt, My father and mother are dead.—Tzr. 


654.—Obs. 8. But if they denote things without life, the adjec- 
tive is commonly neuter. And, if some of the substantives refer to 
things with life, and others to things without life, the adjective is either 
neuter, or takes the gender of the thing or things with life; as, 


Labor voluptasque sunt dissimilia Toil and pleasure are unlike in 
nitira, nature. 

Navis et captivi ad Chium capta The ships and captives were taken 
sunt, at Chios. 

Numidae atque militaria signa obs» The Numidians and their military 
citrati sunt, | standards were partially concealed. 


655.—Also, the newter is used frequently when the nouns denoting 
things are of the same gender; as, /ra et avdritia imperid potentiora erant, 
“ Anger and avarice were too strong for control.” —Lzrv. 


656.— Obs. 4. Sometimes, however, the adjective agrees with the 
mneurest noun, and is understood to the rest; as, Soctis e rége recepts, 
Vire., “ Our companions and king being recovered.” 


657.—Note 1.—Sometimes two nouns connected with each other by 
cum, are treated like a plural, and have a plural adj. agreeing with them 
Sa : i iliam cum f ilid acciids, “‘ The son and daughter being sent for.” 
—Liv., cf. 645. 


658.—Obs. 5. When the substantive to which the adjective, or ad- 
jective pronoun, belongs may be easily supplied, it is frequently omitted, 
and the adjective, assuming its gender, number, and case, is often used as a 
substantive, and may have an adjective agreeing with it; as— 
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Mortalss (homo), a mortal. Ile (homo), he. 


_ Superi (dit), the gods above. Illi (hominés), they. 
Dezxtra (manus), the right hand. Hie (homo), he. 
Sinistra (manus), the left hand. Haec (mulier), she. 
Omaia alia, all other (things), Familiaris meus (amicus), my inti- 
mate friend. 


659.— Obs. 6. The adjective, when used as a predicate, without a 
substantive or definite object, is used in the neuter gender; as, 


Triste lupus stabulis, The wolf is a sorry thing to the folds, 
—Vira. 

Turpitido pejus est quam dolor, Disgrace is a worse thing than pain. 
—Cio. 


This case comes under 666. 


660.—Obs. 7. Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and words 
considered merely as such (35), when used substantively, take an 
adjective in the 2euwte? gender ; as, | 


Suprémum vale dizit, Ovi, He pronounced a last farewell. 

Cras istud quando venit, Mart., When does that to-morrow come? 

Excepts quod non simul essés, Hor., That you were not present being ex- 
cepted. 


66 1.—Obs. 8. A substantive is sometimes used as an adjective ; as, 
populum late régem (for regnantem), “a people of extensive sway ;’? némo 
(for nullus) miles Romanus, “no Roman soldier.” 


662.— Obs. 9. Such adjectives as primus, medius, ultimus, extremus, 
imus, summus, reliquus, sometimes denote a particular part. of an 
object ; as, media noz, “the middle of the night ;” swmmus mons, “the top 
of the mountain.” 


663.—Obs. 10. Some adjectives denoting the time or circumstances 
of an action, such as libens, glad; sctens, knowing; impridens, unwitting; 
etc.; are used in the sense of adverbs ; as, prior vénit, “he came jirst 
of the two.” 


664.—Obs. 11. Alius, though an adjective, is often used as a pro- 
noun, and has this peculiarity of construction, that, when repeated with a 
different word in the same clause, it renders the one simple proposition 
to which it belongs equivalent to two, and it is to be so rendered; thus, 
aliud aliis vidétur optimum, “one thing seems best to some, another seems 
best to others.” Or the two simple sentences may be combined in a plural 
form; thus, “ different things seem best to different persons;” ete. The 
same is true when a word derived from alius, such as aliunde, aliter, altd, 
is put with it in the same clause; as, aliis aliunde periculum est, “there is 
danger to one person from one source, and to pa, Srom another ;” or 
combined, “ there is danger to different persons from different sources,” 
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665.—Obs. 12. When alius is repeated in a different clause, 
but in the same construction, the first is to be rendered “one,” the second, 
~“another;” if plural, “some, “others;” as, aliud est maledicere, aliud 
accisare, “it is one thing to rail at, another to accuse.”—Cic. Préferebant 
alii purpuram, this alii, “some brought forth purple, others incense.” In- 
- stead of alii—alii, etc., in the plural, we have sometimes pars—delii ; 
tum—alii ; sometimes alii—pars, alii—partim, “some,” “ others,” etc. ; 
and sometimes the first of the pair is omitted. 

This remark is applicable to alter ; but alius signifies ONE OF MANY ; 
alter, ONE OF TWO; a8, guirum alter exercitum idit, alter idit, “one 
of whom destroyed an army, the other sold one.” 


THE PREDICATE. 


666.—Rute VI. The predicate substantive 
or adjective, after an attributive verb, is put in 
the same case as the subject before it, and is 
called an attribute or complement; as 


Ego sum discipulus, I am a scholar. 
Tu vocaris Joannes, Thou art called John. 
Ma incedit régina, She walks (as) a queen. 


667 .—EXPLANATION.—Some verbs take a predicate substantive or 
adjective when the verb by itself does not make a complete assertion, e. g- 
Brutus is— evidently requires a substantive or adjective with ts to com- 
plete its meaning ; thus, Brutus is good; Brutus is consul. The 
noun or adjective so added is called an attribute or complement, 
because it asserts and connects an attribute with the subject, and com- 
pletes the assertion. Such verbs are sum, I am; évddo, I turn out; and 
passive verbs of appointing, naming, regarding, etc., such as creor, I am 
elected; appellor, I am called, etc. These are called attributive 
verbs (259), or copulas, because they act as a bond or connection 
between the noun in the subject and the complement. 


OBSERV ATIONS. 

668.— Obs. 1. Any copulative verb between two nominatives 
of different numbers, commonly agrees in number with the former, 
or subject: as Dés est decem talenia, ‘‘ Her dowry ts ten talents."—TER. 
Omnia pontus erant, ‘‘ All was sea."—Ovip. But sometimes with the 
latter, or predicate; as, Amantium trae amdris integrato est, ‘‘ The quar- 
Tels of lovers is a renewal of love.” 


669.—(a.) So also, when the nowns are of different genders, 
an adjective, adjective pronoun, or a participle, in the predicate, commonly 
agrees with the subject of the verb; as, Oppidum appellatum est Posidonia, 
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“ The town was called Posidonia ;” but sometimes with the predicate ; as, 
Non omnis error stultitia dicenda est, ‘‘ Not.every sort of mistake should be 
called folly.—Cto. 


67.0.—(b.) The verb esse sometimes takes an adverb in the 
predicate, where, in English, au adjective is commonly used; as, ea rés 
Srustra fuit, “that was of no avail ;” st valés bene est, “if you are in good 
health it is well.” 

67 1.— Obs. 2. When the predicate is an adjective, adjective pronoun, 
or participle witkout a substantive, it agrees with the ‘subject before the 
verb according to Rule V. (650); except as noticed. in 659. ‘Sometimes 
the complement agrees with an appositive instead of with the subject. 
Corinthum (fem.) patrés vestri, tottus, Graeciae limen, exstinctum (ueut.) 
esse voluerund. 

69 2.—Obs. 8. When the subject is of the second person, and the 
vocative stands before the verb, the adjective or participle will usually be 
in the nominative, according to the rule; as, esto ti, Caesar, amicus, “be 
thou, Cesar, our friend;” but sometimes it is put in the vocative; as, 
Quibus, Hector, ab Gris clate venis, ‘‘ From what shores, Hector, dost 
thou come long waited for” (Vira.), for expectitus. Hence the phrase, 

‘Macte virtite esto, “ Be thou exalted for thy valor,” for mactus. 


673.—Obs. 4. The noun opus, commonly rendered “needful,” is often 
used as a predicate after sum; as, dux nobis opus est, “a leader is wanted 
by us.” (925.) | 


67 4.—Obs. 5. When the subject of the infinitive is-‘the same with the 
subject of the preceding verb, it is often omitted, in which case the pred- 
icate after the infinitive is in the nominative agreeing with the preced- 
ing subject; as, cupio dici doctus, ‘I desire to be called learned.” See 
Gr. Gram. 731. B. & K. Greek Gram., 1094, 


:'67&.—Obs. 6. The accusative or dative before the infinitive 
under this Rule, strictly requires the same case after it in the predicate ; as, 


Novimus té esse fortem, We know that thou art brave. 
Mihi negligent non esse licet, I am not allowed to be negligent. 


67 6.— Obs. 7. ‘When the ‘infinitive of such:verbs has a dative before 
it, it may be followed either: by a dative or.an accusative; as, licet mihi esse 
beat ; or, licet mihi esse beatum, “TI may be happy.” In tue first case, 
6eato agrees with mihi ; in the second, bedtum agrees with mé, to be sup- 
plied as the subject of esse. With licet the dative is more usual than the 
accusative. Other verbs which sometimes have the same construction are: © 
expedit, “it is expedient;” datur, “it is granted ;” vacat, “there is lei- 
sure ;” prodest, ‘it is profitable,” etc. Sometimes, when the sentence is 
indefinite, the dative also is understood ; as, licet esse bedtum (sc. alicui), 
ae ps 4 happy.” See .B. Gr. Gram., 738. B.& K. Greek Gram. 

, Obs, 5. 


67 7.— Obs. 8. This variety of case after the infinitive, is admissible 
only with the nominative, dative, and accusative. The other cases before 
the infinitive have the accusative after it, agreeing with the subject of 
the infinitive understood ; as, interest omnium (sé) esse bonds, “it is the 
interest ofall-te be goed.’’ . | 


g* 
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EXCEPTIONS. 


678.—Construction according to Sense (ad synesim).— 
Exe, 1. An adjective is often put ina different gender or number 
from its substantive, tacitly referring to its meaning rather than to its 
form ; as, 

Latium C we agro mulctati, “Latium and Capua were deprived of 
their land,” é. e., the pooble of Latium, etc. ; Capita conjirativeis sti 
ras i we heads (¢. ¢., the leading men) of the conspiracy were beaten to 

ea 


679.—EKze. 2. A collective noum in the singular, if its verb is 
plural (648), has an adjective in the plural, and in the gender of the indi- 
viduals which form the collection; as, : 

Pars in flimen acti sunt, “A part were forced into the river.” Rarely 
it takes the gender of the individual in the singular; as, pars arduus equis 
Juri, “some rush furiously raised high on horses.”—Vira. 


680.— xe. 8. A plural noun or pronoun, used to denote one 
in comic writers, sometimes has an adjective or participle in the singular; 
as, Nobis praesente, ‘I being present.” a 


681.—Exc. 4. The adjective pronoubs uterque, quisque, etc., in the 
singular, are often put with nouns in the plural, to intimate that the objects 
are spoken of individually and distributively; as, Uz eorum ex castris 
exercitum Foye, “They lead forth, each of them, ils ae from the 
camp;” Pro sé quisque queruntur, “They complain, each one for himself.” 
Quisque, in the ae a not only distributes plural nouns, but is in the 
nominative when the plural to be distributed is in the ablative absolute; 
as, Multis sibi quisque imperium petentibus, “Many seeking power each for 
himself,” Saxi., Jug., 18; or in the accusative, as the subject of the infini- 
tive; as, Affirmantés sé....quisque patriam....relicturds, “ Asserting 
that they would leave each his country.” 

682.— Fc. 5. When ipse qualifies a substantive pronoun in a reflexive 
sense, in any oblique case governed by a verb or preposition, it commonly 
takes the case of the subject of the verb instead of the case of the word 
which it qualifies; as, S¢ ipse interfécit, “He slew himself,” Mthi tpee 
Javeo, “I favor myself.” 


THE RELATIVE AND ANTECEDENT. 


683.—Ru ez VIL The relative qui, quae, quod, 
agrees with its antecedent in gender, number, and 


person ; as, 
Ego qui scribo, I who write. 
Ti qui legis, Thou who readest. 
Vir qui loquitur, * The man who speaks. 


Viri gui loguunter, The men who speak. 
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684,—Exrianation.—The antecedent is the noun or pronoun going 
before the relative to which it refers. Sometimes, however, the relative 
and its clause are placed before the antecedent and its clause. 

The infinitive mood or a part of a sentence is sometimes the antecedent, 
in which case the relative must be in the neuter gender. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


685.—Obs. 1. Strictly speaking, the relative does not agree with the 
antecedent, but with the same word expressed or understood a/ter the 
relative, with which, like the adjective, it agrees in gender, number, and 
case, a8 well as person; thus, diem dicunt, qua (diz), etc., “they appoint a 
day, on which (day),” etc. Hence, in connecting the antecedent and rela- 
tive clause, the following variety of usage occurs, viz. : 


686.—1st. The word to which the relative refers is commonly ex~ 
essed inthe antecedent clause, and not with the relative ; as, 
ir sapit qui pauca loguitur, “ He is a wise man, who speaks little.” 


687.—2d. It is often elegantly omitted in the antecedent clause, 
and expressed with the relative, especially when the relative clause 
stands first ; as, Jn quem primum égressi sunt locum, Trdja vocatur, 
i. e:, locus in quem, etc., “The place on which they landed first is 
called Troy.” 


688.—3d. Sometimes, when greater. precision is required, it is ear 

essed in both ; as, Hrant omniné ttinera duo, quibus itiner- 

us exire possent, ‘‘ There were in all two roads, by which (roads) 

they could go out.” Instead of the first substantive, the relative 

sometimes takes with it a substantive explanatory of the first; as, 

Cum vénissem ad Amanum, gui mona-,‘‘ When I had come to Ama- 
nus, which mountain—.” 


G89,—Ath. When the reference is of a general nature, and there is 
no danger of obscurity, the word to which the relative refers is 
understood in both clauses ; as, sunt qués juvat collégisse, i. e., 
sunt (hominés) qués (hominés) juvat, etc., ‘‘There are (men) whose 
joy it is to gather, etc.” ‘ 


690.—.Note.—The ‘place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by 
a distinctive pronoun in the clause following; as, de gud ré audivi, eam 
tihi narrabo, “I will tell you the matter about which I heard.” The dis- 
tinctive has sometimes the force of talis, “such ;” and the relative, that 
of the corresponding qudlis, “‘as;”—the two implying a sort of compar- 
ison; as, [tague ego 1s sum in illum, quem ti mé esse vis, “ Therefore I am 
towards him such as you wish me to be.” —Cic. 


691.—To this construction may be referred such expressions as qui 
tuus est amor, equivalent to, pro ed amore qui tuus est amor, “such is-your 
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love,” literally, “in accordance with such love as yours is;” where the 
distinctive ts, ea, ¢d, in the sense of “such,” is supplied with the antece- 
dent understood. 


692.— Obs. 2. a. The antecedent is sometimes implied in a 
preceding word; as, omnés laudare fortinds meds qui habérem, ete., “ all 
were praising my fortune who had,” etc., t. ¢., fortunds mei qui; the pos- 
sessive meds being equivalent to the genitive of ego. (cf. 628.) Conjiurd- 
vére pauci conira rempublicam, dé qua (scil. conjirdatione, implied in conji- 
rdvére) quam brevissimé potero dicam, ‘‘ A few entered into a conspiracy 
against the republic, concerning which I will speak as shortly as I can.” 


693.—b. The relative sometimes refers, not to a particular word, but 
to the whole antecedent proposition, or the idea expressed by it, in which 
case it takes the neuter gender; as, 7% amds virtiitem, quod (i. e., quam 
rem) valdé laudo, ‘You love virtue, and in this I highly praise you.” 


694.—Obs. 3. When a relative refers to one or two nouns denoting 
the same object, but of different genders, it may agree with either ; 
as, Flimen est Arar quod, etc. Here guod agrees with flamen. Ad fliimen 
Ossum perventum est, qui, etc. Here gui agrees with Ossum. 


695.—Obs. 4. The relative sometimes agrees with a com 
(666) instead of its antecedent; as, Z7'’hébae ipsae quod Boedtiae caput est, 
“Thebes which is the capital of Boeotia.”—Lrv. 


696.— Obs. 5. An adjective which properly belongs to the antece- 
dent, is sometimes placed in the relative clause, agreeing with the relative. 
This is the case, especially, if the adjective be a numeral, a comparative, or a 
superlative; as, inter jocés, qués inconditds jaciunt, for jocds inconditds qués, 
etc., “ amidst the rude jests which they utter ; "—wnocte, quam in terris ultt- 
cis egit, for nocte ultima, quam, etc., “the last night which he spent upon 
earth. 


697 .—Obs. 6. When a relative refers to two or more antece~ 
dents taken together, it agrees with them in gender and number, in all 
respects as the adjective does with several substantives, as stated, 652-655. 
But, 


If the antecedents are of different persons, the relative plural takes the 
first person rather than the second, and the second person rather than the 
third. (647.) | 


698.—Fxc. 1. The relative, sometimes, takes the gender and 
number, not of the antecedent noun, but of some one synonymous with 
it or implied in it; as, Daret ut caténis fatale monstrum quae, “That he 
might consign to bonds the fatal monster, who—.” The antecedent is mon- 
strum, but quae agrees with Cleopatra, the monster intended. This is a 
case of construction according to sense. (678.) 


699.—Obs. 7. The relatives quicunque and quisquis are sometimes 
used instead of qui, when a general or indefinite term is expressed of 
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understood with the antecedent; as, quae sdndri poterunt, qudcunque ra- 
tine sdndbd, equivalent to omni ratione qudcunque (possum), “what can 
be cured, I will cure by every means I can.” 


‘700.—This construction corresponds to that of the Greek dori (Gr. 
Gram., § 135, 7), and, like it, these relatives often represent avo cases ; — 
as, Oidatd tetagerat aurum f izbat, ‘‘ Whatever he touched turned to gold.” 
Here quidguid stands both as the nominative to /%ébat and the accusative 
after tetigerai, and.is equivalent to omne quod tetigerat, etc. 


701.—Obs. 8. In the beginning of a sentence, or clause connected 
with what precedes, not by the relative itself, but by quan (cum), si, autem, 
quoniam, or other conjunctive term expressed or understood, the relative 
assumes the character of a personal or demonstrative pro- 
noun, and, as such, refers to some word, clause, or circumstance, already 
expressed ; thus— 


1st. When the relative thus used stands dxs/ead of its noun, it is equiv- 
alent to et tlle, et hic, et is, et illt, etc., and may be rendered “ and 
he,” “and she,” “and they,” etc.; as, gui quum admitleret, “and 
when he admitted ; "—ad quem quum véinissent, “ and when they had 
come to him.” 


2d. When the relative thus used stands with its substantive, it is to be 
translated, as a* demonstrative, by this, that, these, those, commonly - 
preceded by and ; as, qui légati quum missi essent, “ and when lhese 
ambassadors had been sent ;"—ad guarum initium siludrum quem 
Caesar pervénisset, “and when Caesar had come to the beginning of 
these woods.” 


7 O2.—Quod progressive is often used at the beginning of a sen- 
tence introduced by si, nisi, &a, or even utinam, to mark a transition or 
progression of thought. It may then be rendered “but,” ‘‘ nay,” “and,” 
quod si jam sini id adept ‘nay, supposing they have already gained, 
this.” Quod thus used is perhaps governed by propier ‘‘on account of,” 
or ad, ‘‘in regard to,” understood. ; 


CASE OF THE RELATIVE. 


703.—Obs. 9. The relative, in respect of case, is always to be 
considered as a noun, and is subject to the rules which determine the case 
of nouns, e 


704.—Exc. 2. The relative, after the manner of the Greek, is some- 
times attracted into the case of its antecedent; as, Raptim quibus quis- 
que poterat élatis, for (tis) QuAE quisque, etc., “ Those things which each one 
could, being hastily snatched up.” 


705.—Exc. 8. The antecedent is sometimes inserted in agreement 
with the relative, and must be supplied in a different case in its own 
clause; as, Urbem quam ataluo vestra-est, for urbs guam statuo, etc., “ The 
ely which I am building is yeurs.” 
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These are Greek constructions seldom used by Latin writers. See 
Greek Gr., 413, 414. B. & K. Greek Gr., 937, 938. 


’06.—Obs. 10. The relative adjectives quot, quantus, qudlis, used 
in comparisons, and commonly rendered “as,” are often construed in a man- 
ner similar to the relative (286), having their redditives, or corresponding ad- 
jectives, tot, tantus, talis, expressed or understood in the antecedent clause; 
as, Tantae mulliliidinis quantam capit urbs, “ Of as great a multitude as the 
city contains; ” Faciés (talis), qualem decet esse sordrum, “The features, 
such as those of sisters ought to be.” —Vire. 


The noun, as well as tlie redditive, is very often omitted in the antece- 
dent clause, and expressed in the relative clause; as, Quanta potuit celert- 
tale cucurrit, changed to the common form, is Yantd celerttate, nta 
potuit, cucurrit, ‘He ran with as much speed ashe could.” In this way, 
are to be explained such clauses as Quantum ‘importinitatis habent, “Such ~ 
ras have they,” in full form, Pré tanto importinitatis quantum 

ent, 


7O7.—Note.—Instead of the relative adjectives quot, quantus, qudlis, 
the conjunctions ac, afgue, ut, and the relatives gui, quae, quod, in the sense 
of “as,” are sometimes used in comparative expressions; as, Honds tali pop- 
uli Romani voluntate, paucis est délatus ac mthi, “Office has been conferred 
on few with such good will of the Roman people as on me.”—Cio, 


08.—Fxc. 4. Instead of the ordinary construction, the relative ad- 
jective, with its noun, is sometimes attracted into the case of the relative 
pronoun understood, as in the following sentence: 8% hominibus bonarum 
rérum tanta civra esret, quant studi®betunt, “If men had as much care for 
good things as they have zeal in their search,” SauL., Jug., instead of quan- 
tum est studium be aliéna petunt :-—unless this be a case of anacoluthon, 
the latter part of the sentence being expressed as if the former had been, 
Si hominés bonds res peterent, quant6 studio, etc., i. ¢., tants studid quanto, 
etc. (706.) Compare also 688. 


GOVERNMENT. 


709.—1. Government is the power which one word has over an- 
other depending upon it, requiring it to be put in a certain case, mood, 
or tense. 

2. The words subject to government are nowns and verbs, 


8. The words governing or affecting these in their case, mood, or tense, 
are nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, and words indeclinable. 


4. To the Syntax of nouns belongs all that part of Syntax relating to 
the government of case. Every thing else in government belongs to the 
Syntax of the verb. 
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SYNTAX OF THE NOUN. 


710.—lIn this part of Grammar, under the term noun or substantive, is 
comprehended every thing used as such ; namely, nouns, personal pronouns, 
adjective pronouns used personally, adjectives without substantives, gerunds, 
together with infinitives, and substantive clauses used as nouns. 


The construction of the oblique cases depends, in general, upon the 
particular ideas expressed by the cases themselves, as they are mentioned 
hereafter, under each case. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 


711.—1. The accusative, in Latin, is used to express the imme- 
diate object of a transitive active verb—or, in other words, that on 
which its action is exerted. 


2. It is used to express the object to which something tends or relates, in 
which sense it is often governed by a preposition, expressed or understood. 


ACCUSATIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 


712.—Rote VILL. Direct object.—A transt- 
tive verb, whether active or deponent, governs 
the accusative ; as, 


Ama Deum, Love God. 
Reverére parents, Reverence your parents. 


Note.—The object of a transitive verb in the active voice becomes the 
subject of the same verb used passively (263). Thus, Dewm amo, “I 
love God,”’ may become in the passive, 


Deus amatur, God is loved. 


713.—Ruitz IX. Cognate accusative.—An 
intransitive verb may govern a noun of kin- 
dred signification, in the accusative; as, 
Pugnare pugnam, To fight a battle, 
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7 14,.—Exp.anation.—These rules apply to all verbs which have an 
accusative as their immediate object; and that accusative:may be any thing 
used substantively, whether it be a noun, a pronoun, an injinitive mood, or 
- clause of a sentence. 


715.—Obs. 1. Accusatiwe as complement.—vVerbds signify- 
ing to name, choose, reckon, constitute, and the like, besides the accusative 
of the object,.take algo the aceusative of the name, office, character, etc., 
ascribed to it; a8, urbemn Romam vocdett, “he called the city Rome.” All 
such verbs, in the passive, have the same case after as before.them. (667.) 


716.— Obs, 2. Verbs commonly intransitive, are sometimes used 
ina transitive sense, and are therefore followed by an accusative une 
der Rule VIIL ; thus, F 


ENTRANSITIVE. = ‘PRaveirive. 
Tremit, he trembles. Lremit .Jininem, he trembles at 
_ Juno. 
Sitio, I thirst. Sitio hondrés, I thirst for honors. 
Ride, ‘he laughs. Dolorem ridet, he laughs at pain. 
Redolet, he smells. ‘Vinum redolet, he smells of wine. 


‘'y 1'7'.— Obs. 8. The accusative, after some intransitive verbs, seems to 
depend on 2 preposition understood ; 3, Stygias jirdvimus un- 
das, “ We swore by the Stygian waves ;” Mavigat. aequor, ‘‘ He sails over 
the sea.” —Vine. - 


The oid, awd aieetd gatas — aa ted common with the 
neuters id, quid, ali quicguid, nihil, idem, illud, tantum, quantun, 
hoc, multa, alia, pauca, etc. ; a8, tdem gloriari, “to make the same boast ” 
utrumque laetor, ‘‘I rejoice at both things ;” qguaerébat quid.tn belld possent 
“he inquired what power they had in war. 


Y18.—Obs. 4. The ‘accusative, after many ‘verbs, depends on a 
preposition with which they are compounded. This is the case— 


Ist. With intransitive verbs ; as, Gentes quae mare tliud adja 
cent, “The nations which border upon that sea.” So, tneunt prae- 
lium, “ they enter the battle ;” éranscurrere mare, “ to speed across 
the sea;” etc. Thus compounded, many verbs become transitive in 
sense, and so govern the accusative by Rule VIIL 


2d. With transitive verbs, in which case two accusatives follow— 
one governed>by the verb, and another by the preposition; as, 
Omnem equitatum pontem transdicit, “ He leads all the cavalry over 
the bridge ;"—Hellespontum copids trajéecit, “ He threw his troops 
asress the Hellespont.” 
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719.— Obs. 5. Some intransitive verbs, compounded with con, ex, 
prae, become transitive and govern the accusative ; a8, néminem convini, 
“IT have met no one;” modum excédere, “to exceed the limit;” Galli 
caeterds mortalis pr , ‘* The Gauls surpass the rest of men.” 


720.— Obs. 6. a. The accusative after a transitive verb, especially 
if areflexive pronoun, or something indefinite or easily supplied, is sometimes 
understood ; as, tum prora dvertit, scil. sz, “the prow turns aside; ” 
factam vituld, scil. sacra, “I will offer (sacrifice) with a heifer.” 


b. Sometimes the verb which governs the accusative is omitted, 
especially in rapid or animated discourse ; thus, the interrogative gud ofien 
stands alone for guid ais? quid censés? or the like. So, also, guid veru? 
quid igitur? quid ergo? guid enim? Quid, quod, commonly rendered 
“navy,” “nay even,” “ but now,” “ moreover,” may be resolved thus, Quid 
dicam de ed quod. With quid multa? quid plira? né multa, né plura, 
scil. verba, supply dicam ; as, Quid dicam multa (verba) ? 


721.—Obs. 7. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is 
often used as the object of a transitive verb (1119); as, 


Da mihi fallere, Give me to escape notice. 

Cupio mé esse clémentem, I desire to be gentle. 

Statuérunt ut navés conscenderent, They determined that they would 
embark. | 


% 

7 22.—Note—Prolepsis.—tin such constructions, the subject of 
the clause is sometimes, by a Greek idiom, put in the accusative as the 
object of the verb; as, Nosti Marcellum, quam tardus sit ; instead of Nosti 
quam tardus Marcellus sit, ‘‘ You know how slow Marcellus is.” This ig 
called prolepeis or anticipation. Gr. Gram, 571. B. & K Gr. Gram. 
1025, Obs. 4. ; 


7 23.—Obs. 8. A few cases occur in which the accusative is put after 
anoun derived from a verb, or the verbal adjectives in bundus; 
as, Quid tibi hite receptio ad t2 est meum virum? “Wherefore do you re- 
ceive my husband hither to you?”—Praur. Quid tibi hanc curdtio est rem, 
“Why have you any care for this thing ?”"—Id. Vitabundus castra, “ Avoid- 
ing the camp.”—Liv. 


7 24.— Obs. 9. Many verbs considered transitive in Latin, are intran- 
sitive in Enzlish, and must have a preposition supplied in translating ; as, 
Ut cavéret me, “‘ That he should, beware of me.” On the other hand, many 
intransitive verbs in Latin, i. ¢., verbs which do not take an accusative 
after them, are rendered into English by transitive verbs; as, Fortine | 
favet fortibus, “ Fortune favors the brave.” 
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® 


¥25.—RvuLE X. Accusative in Exclama- 
tions.—The accusative is used in exclamations, 
either with or without an interjection ; as, 


O vim mazimam erroris, O the enormous power of error ! 
Pré deorum fidem, In the name of the gods ! 
En quatuor aras, Lo four altars! — 


7 26.—Obs. 1. But 6n and ecce, “lo,” are quite often found with the 
nominative ; as, ecce tuae literae (sc. sunt) dé Varrone, “lo your letter 
comes about Varro.”—Cic. 


727 .—Obs. 2. Hei and vae are , construed with the dative ; as, 
wae victis, “woe to the conquered.”—Liv. Het miserd mihi, “ woe to 
wretched me." 


728.—Rouiz XI. Accusative of nearer defi- 
nition.—The accusative is used, especially by the 
poets, after verbs and adjectives to indicate the 
part of the subject specially affected; as, 


Equus tremit artis, The horse trembles in its limbs. 
Hannibal adversum femur ictus, H. wounded in the front of the thigh. 


9 29.—ExPLaNnaTION.—The verbs and adjectives referred to in the 
Rule are all static words, ¢. ¢., they describe a state, and the accusative 
tells the part of the subject which is chiefly in the state described. This is 
a construction imitated from the Greek, and is often called the Greek 
accusative. 


'’30.—Obs. 1. In prose the ablative is the case generally used for 
such nearer definition : pedibus aeger, “ diseased in the feet.” See 889. 


731.—Obs. 2. Under this Rule may be placed the so-called ad~ 
verbial accusative of such words as partem, vicem, secus, etc.; a8 
mazimam partem lacte atque pecore vivunt, “they live for the most part on 
milk and their cattle ;” tsam vicem saepe doleo, “I often grieve on your 
account ;” liberdrum capitum virile secus ad decem millia capta, ‘“‘ ten thou- 
sand free persons of the male sex were taken.” So, sd aelatem, of that 
age,” id genus, ‘‘ of that kind,” for éjus aetdtis, éjus generis. 


7382.—Ru.LE XII. Reflective Accusative.— 
Sometimes passive verbs are used in a middle 


9 
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(or reflective) sense, and govern the accusa- 
tive ; as, 

Initile ferrum curgitur, He girds on (himself) his useless sword. 

9 33.—ExPLaNnation.—This construction occurs with verbs of clothing, 
enclothing, ete. ; such as, induo, exuo, etc. In the passive they are some- 
times used to imply that a person clothes or unclothes himself ; and when 
used in this reflective sense they may take an accusative of the thing put 
on or off: Androgei geleam induitur, “He puts on the helmet of An- 
drogeos;” but also the ablative, Spolsis raptis induitur, “He is clad in 
plundered spoils.” —Vire. 


VERBS GOVERNING TWO ACCUSATIVES. 

734.—Rvuir XII Accusative of Person 
and Thing.—Verbs of asking, teaching, and 
concealing, govern two accusatives, the one of 
@ person, and the other of a thing; as, 


Poscimus t2 pacem, We beg peace of thee, 
Docuit mé grammaticam, He taught me grammar. 
Iter omnés célat, He conceals his road from all. 


Y35.—Exp.aNnatTion.—The reason of this Rule is, that most verbs 
under it, admit either of the nouns after them, as their immediate object. In 
the passive construction the accusative of the person becomes the 
nominative : Primus rogdtus est sententiam, “ He was first asked his opinion,” 


OBSERVATIONS. 


7 7 RRO ving aden of asking, which ine two anus tives, are 
rogo, Oro, ex6ro 0, precor, posco, reposco, flagito, etc.; of teaching: 
doceo, édoceo, dedoceo, ar of rarely erudio, For two accusatives after verbs 
of naming, choosing, etc., see 715. 


9 3'7.—Obs. 2. Verbs of asking, instead of the accusative of the person, 
often take the ablative with ab or ex; as, Veniam orémus ab ipso, ‘ Let 
us beg favor of himself.” So, also, instead of the accusative of the thing, 
many verbs, both of asking and teaching, sometimes take the ablative with 
Gé; as, Dé itinere hostium Sendtum édocet, “He informs the Senate of the 
march of the enemy.” —Sa.. 


738 .—Obs. 8. Some verbs of asking and teaching are never followed 
by two accusatives, but by the ablative of the person, with a preposition ; such 
as, exigo, pelo, quacro: pacem a té petimus, ‘‘ we beg peace of you;” and the 


Ad 
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following verbs of teaching, viz. : imbuo, instituo, instruo, and some others, 
are followed by the ablative of the thing, sometimes with, and sometimes 
without, a preposition; and sometimes they are otherwise construed. 


39.—Obs. 4. Many other transitive active verbs, frequently, beaides 
the accusative of a person, take also an accusative of nihil, or of the 
neuter pronouns, hoc, id, quid, or of adjectives of quantity; as, Mabéus ea 
mé monuil, Cic.; Nec t id consulo, Ip. See 717. 

Accusative of Eatent of Time and Space, see 950, 958. 

Accusative of Motion Towards, see 938, 943, 947. 

Accusative after Prepositions, see 981, 987. 

Accusative as Subject of an Infinitive, see 1156. 


ACCUSATIVE WITH IMPERSONAL VEBBS. 

740.—Rute XIV. Decet, ddlevtat, juvat, and 
oportet, govern the accusative of a person with 
the infinitive ; as, , 


Délectat wet siudere, — ft delights me to atudy. 
Non decet & rizari, It does not become you t» scold. 


7741,.—Obds. 1. These verbs are sometimes used personally ,’ as, 
Parvum parva decent, “Small things become a small man.”—Hor. Decet 
sometimes governs the dative ; as, /ta nobis decet,—Trr. 


742.—Obs. 2. Oportet, instead of the infinitive, elegantly takes the 
subjunctive with ut, “ that,” understood ; as, Sibi (ut) quisque consulat 
oportet, “It is proper that each should take thought for himself.” —Cic. 


Y¥43.—Obs. 8. Fallit, fugit, praeterit, latet, when used impersonally, 
are construed with the accusative and infinitive; as, Pugit mé ad ¢2 scribcre, 
“It escaped me to write to you.” —Cro. . 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE GENITIVE. 


744.—The Genitive, as its name imports, with the 
meaning of the word, connects the idea of origin, and 
hence that of property or possession. It is used, in 
general, to limit the signification of another word 
with which it is joined, and receives various names de- 
scriptive of the mode in which the limitation is effected. 
Thus: 
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745.—(1.) The subjective genitive (like the subject of a verb) tells 
the source from which the timited noun comes: juasit régis (like réz jubet), 
“by order of the king.” 


746.—(2.) The objective genitive (like the object of a verb) tells 
that towards which the limited nom ig directed: amor Dei (like amo 
Deum) “love of God.” 


47/.—(3.) The possessive genitive tells that to which the limited 
noun belongs; domus Caesaris, ‘‘ Caesar’s house.” 


748.—(4.) The partitive genitive tells the whole of which the 
limited noun is a part: modius tritici, “a peak of wheat.” 


749.—(5.) The descriptive genitive tells the character, quality, 
or quantity of the limited noun: vir maximi corporis, “a man of very great 
stature.” : 


7&0.—The Genitive is said to be governed by the word so limited, ¢. ¢., 
the word limited requires the word limiting it to be put in the Genitive 
case. 

The Genitive is governed by Nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs; and also is 
used to express circumstances of quantity or degree. 


THE GENITIVE GOVERNED BY NOUNS. 


751. Rurn XV.—A substantive that limits 
the signification of another, must be put in the 
genitive Case; as, 


Amor gloriae, The love of glory. (Objective.) 
Liz natirae, The law of nature. (Subjective.) 


¥52.—Exp.anation.—Under this rule, the two substantives must be 
of different signification, and the one used to limit the meaning 
of che other. Thus, in the first example, «mor, alone, means “Jove,” in 
general, but the term gldriae, joined with it, restricts its meaning here to a 
particular object, “glory,” and so of other examples, 


N. B.—When a noun is limited by another of the same signification, it 
is put in the same case by Rule L, except in the rare instances mentioned 
in 681. | : 
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* 
OBSERVATIONS, 


53.—Obs. 1. Sometimes the meaning of the limited and the limiting 
noun is such, that the genitive may be either subjective or objective ; 
thus, when the expression amor Dei means the love which God has to us, 
Dei is subjective ; but when it means the love which we have to God, De 
is objective. In such cases, the sense in which the genitive is used must be 
determined by the context. 


754.—Obs. 2. Hence it often happens that a noun governs two sub- 
stantives, one of which limits it subjectively, and the other 0b- 
jectively 3 28, Agamemnonis belli gléria, ‘“ Agamemnon’s glory m war.” 
—Ner. Here, 4 nnonis limits gloria subjectively, and belli limits it 
objectively. So, Havétiorum injiriae populi ni, “ The wrongs done 
by the Helvetians to the Roman people.”—Cazs. 


755.—Obs. 8. The governing noun is often omttted, but only, how- 
ever, when the expression itself readily suggests the noun to be supplied; 
as, Ad Didanae, sc. aedem, ‘‘To Diana’s (temple).” 


Y56.—Obs. 4. Instead of the genitive of the personal pronoun gov- 
erned by the noun, it is more common to use the possessive adjective pro- 
noun agreeing with it; as, meus pater, rather than pater mei. , also, 
instead of the genitive of a noun, a possessive adjective is sometimes used ; 
as, causa régia, for régie causa, “the king’s cause;” herilis filius, for 
S ilius heri, “the master’s son.” 


757.—Rutze XVI. A substantive added to 
another, to express a property or quality belong- 
ing to it, is put in the genitive or ablative (De- 


scriptive) ; 238, 
Vir semmae pridentiae, or summa pridentia, A man of great wisdom. 
Puer probae indolis, or proba indole, A boy of a good disposition. 


75 8.—Exrianation.—The limiting substantive, also, has always 
an adjective joined with it, as in the preceding examples, except in a 
few special expressions; such as, homo nthili, “‘a man of no worth;” and 
other words of indefinite value: via tridui, “a journey of three days.” To. 
express “a man of talent,’ we must not say homo ingenii, but homo inge- 
nidsus ; though we might say homo magni ingenti. 


759.—Oly. 5. The descriptive genitive is said to express a 
more inherent and abiding quality than the descriptive ablative. But the 
distinction is not clearly marked. In some phrases the genitive only is 
used ; as, vir oni subdsellti, “a man of the lowest station.” 
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| Adjectives taken as Substantives. 


760.—Ruiz XVII. An adjective in the 
neuter gender, without a substantive, governs 
the genitive ; as, 


Multum peciniae, Much money. (Partitive.) 
Id negoti, That business, (Partitive.) 


6.1.—Exr.anation.—Under this Rule, the adjective, without a sub- 
stantive expressed, is regarded as a substantive, and so, capable of being 
limited by the genitive, as under Rule XV. (751.) 


762.—Obs. 6. The adjectives thus used have a partitive character, 
and are generally such as signify quantity: multum, plis, plirtmum, tan- 
tum, quantum; as, tantum spei, “so much (of) hope;”—the pronouns hoc, 
id, illud, istud, quod, quid, with its compounds; as, id temporis, “ that 
(of) time;” gud multeris, “what kind of woman;”—also, summum, 
ultimum, extremum, dimidium, medium, aliud, etc. To these may be added 
nihil, “nothing,” which is always a substantive; and the adverbs saizs, 
parum, abunde, affatim, and sometimes largider, in a substantive sense ; 
as, satis éloguentiae, “enough (of) eloquence;” sapientiae parum, “little © 
(of ) wisdom.” (771 and 1008.) | 

This Rule applies also to several neuter adjectives in the plural, used 


in a partitive sense ; as, angusta vidrum, “the narrow parts of the road; ” 
optca locirum, “ dark places,” etc. 


Note.—-Such adjectives, followed by a genitive, are always either in the 
nominative or accusative; and, when in the accusative, are not dependent 
On a preposition. 


763.—Obs. 7. Quod and quicquid, followed by a genitive, include 
the idea of universality ; as, guod agri, * what of land,” 4. ¢., “all the land ;” 
quicquid civium, “whatever of citizens,” 4. ¢., “all the citizens ;” guicquid 
deorum, “all the gods.” 


764,— Obs. 8. Opus and usus, signifying “ need,” sometimes govern 
the genitive; as, Argenti opus fuit, ‘There was need of money.”—Liv. 
Proemii non semper isus est, “ There is not always need of an introduction.” 
—Quincr. In general, these words govern the ablative. (928.) 


GENITIVE GOVERNED BY ADJECTIVES. 
765.—Routz XVIII. Verbal adjectives, or 


such as imply an operation of mind, govern the 
genitive; as— 
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Avidus gloriae, Desirous of glory. (Objective.) 
Ignarus fraudis, ._ — Ignorant. of fraud. (Objective.) 
Memor benefictorwn, . Mindful of favors ( Objective.) 


Y66.—Expianation.—The genitive, in this construction, as in 751, 
is used to limit the application of the general term, or adjective, by which 
it is governed, and may be rendered by of, or, in respect of, prefixed; thus, 
in the first example, avidus expresses the possession of desire generally ; 
the genitive gloriae limits it to a certain object, “glory; and so of the 
other examples. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
67.—Obs. 1. Adjectives governing the genitive under this Role, 
are e 


let. Verbals in AX; as, capaz, edaz, tendz, etc.; a8, eapdz magnae 
urbis, “able to contain a large city.” - 

2a. Partictpies in NB and TUS; as, amans, appetens, cupiens, 
patiens, impatiens, sitiens, colens, fugiens, intellegens, metuens, tem- 
perans ; a8, amans patriae, “loving (fond of) his country;” con- 
sultus, doctus, expertus, tnezpertus, insuétus, insolitus ; a8, insuctus 
labéris, “ unused to labor,” etc. 

8d. Adjectives denoting various affections of the mind; such as, 1. 
Desire and Disgust ; as, avarus, avidus, cupidus, studidsus, etc., 
with many other verbals in tdus and dsus ; as, avrdus laudis, “ greedy 
of praise.” 2. Knowledge and Ignorance ; 3, callidus, 
certus, conscius, gnirus, peritus, pridens, etc.—ignirus, incertus, 
inscius, impriidens, imperitus, rudis ; as, peritus belli, ‘skilled in war,” 
etc. 8. Memory or Forgetfulness ; as, memor, tmmemor ; as, 
memor heneficti, ‘‘ mindful of kindness,” etc. 4. Care and Neg- 
ligence : a3, anzius, citridsus, sollicitus, providus, diligens ;—an- 
ciriosus, sécirus, negligens ; as, sécirus saliites, “ careless of safety,” 
etc. 5. Fear and (C 2 3 a8, pavidus, timidus, trepidus ; 
—impavidus, interritus; a8, pavidus maris, “fearful of the sea,” 
etc. 6. Guilt and Unnocence ; as, nozius, reus, suspectus, 
comperius ;—innoxius, tnnocens, tnsons; a8, nozius conjirationis, 

“ guilty of conspiracy,” ete. 


768.—Obs. 2. Verbals in NS are used both as adjectives and parti- 
ciples, but usually with some difference of meaning; as, patiens algoris, 
“capable of bearing cold;” patiens algorem, “actually bearing cold ;” 
amans virtiés, “loving virtue,”—spoken of the disposition; amans virtiitem, 
“loving virtue,”—spoken of the act. So, also, doctus grammaticae, “‘ skilled 
in Prammar ;” doctus grammaticam, one who has studied grammar.” 


769.—Obs. 8. Many of these adjectives vary their construction; so 
that, instead of the genitive, they sometimes take after them— 
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Ist. An infinitive clause; as, Certus tre, “ determined to go.”—Ovip. 


2d. An accusative with a preposition; as, ad fraudem callidus, 
“cunning in fraud ;” potens tn rés bellicdsds, “ powerful in war,” etc. 

8d. An ablative with a preposition ; as, anzius dé fama, “anxious 
about reputation; ” super scelere suspectus, ‘“ suspected -of crime,” 
etc. - 

4th. An ablative without a preposition; as, arte rudis, “rude in 
art.” (889.) eee : 


7 0.—Obs, 4. Some adjectives usually governing the dative, some- 
times govern the genitive; such as, simelés, dissimilis, etc. See 863. 


771.—Rutz XIX. Partitives and words 

placed partitively, comparatives, superlatives, in- 

terrogatives, and some numerals, govern the geni- 
tive (Partitive); as, | 
Aliquis philosophorum, Some one of the philosophers. 


Senior fratrum, ~ “The elder of the brothers, ~ 

Doctissimus Romantrum, — The most léarned of the Romans. 
' Quis nostriim ? - Which of us? 

Una misarum, One of the muses. 

Octavus sapientium, _ The eighth of the wise men. 


97 2.—Exrianation.—A partitive is a word which signifies a part 
of any number of persons or things, in contradistinction to the whole. A 
word placed partitively is one which, though it does not signify a 
part, yet is sometimes used to distinguish a part from the whole; as, 
expediti militum, “ the light armed (of the) soldiers.” The partitive, when 
an adjective, takes the gender of the whole, and governs it in the genitive 
plural ; or, if a collective noun, in the genitive singular; and in this case, 
the partitive takes the gender of the noun understood : as, doctissimus suae 
aetatis, ‘the most learned man of his age.” 


77 3.— Obs. 5. The comparative with the genitive denotes one of 
two; the superlative denotes a part of a number greater than two; 
as, mdjor frdtrum, ‘‘the older of two brothers: mazimus frdatrum, “the 
eldest of (three or more) brothers.” So also, uler, alter, and neuter, gen- 
erally refer to two; quis, alius, and nullus, to more than two; as, ulcer nos- 
trim? “which of us (two)?” quis nostrim? ‘which of us (three or 
more)?”  Nostrim and vestrim are used after partitives, not nostri 
and vestr, 
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7 4.— Obs. 6. The partitive is sometimes understood ; as, Fits 
nobilium ti quoque fontium (sc. inus), “‘ Thou shalt be one of the famous 
fountains.” —Hor. 


'y' B8.—Obs. 7. Instead of the genitive after the partitives, the ablative 
is often found governed by dé, 6, ex, or in; or the accusative with inter 
or ante; as, inus é Stoicis, ‘“ one of the Stoics ;” ante omnés pulcherrimua, 
“ fairest before (of) all ;” inter régés opulentissimus, “ richest among kings.” 


776.—RuteE XX.—Adjectives of plenty or 
want govern the genitive or ablative ; as, 


Plénus irae, or ira, Full of anger (objective). 
Tops rationis, or ratione, Void of reason (Objective). 


Expianation.—As in Rule XV., the adjective here is a general term, but 
limited in its application by the genitive following it. For the ablative, see 
(907). 


"77 —Obs, 8. Among adjectives denoting plenty or want, a con- 
siderable variety of construction is found. 


a, Some eevem the genitive only ; as, exsors, impos, impotens, 
trritus, liberalis, etc. 


6. Some govern the ablative only ; as, bedtus, mutilus, turgidus. 


ec. Some govern the genitive more frequently ; 28, compos, con- 
sors, egénus, exhaeres, expers, fertilis, indigus, parcus, pauper, prodigus, 
sterilis, prosper, insatialus, insatiabilis. 

d. Some govern the ablative more frequently ; as, abundans, 
aliénus, cassus, extorris, firmus, foetus, frequens, gravis, gravidus, jéjiinus, 
infirmus, liber, locuplés, laetus, mactus, nidus, onustus, orbus, pollens, satidtus, 
tenuis, truncus, viduus. 


e. Some govern the genitive or ablative indifferently ; as, cdptdsus, 


dives, fecuncdus, ferax, tmminis, indnia, inops, largus, modicus, immodicus, 
nimius, opulentus, plénus, potens, piirus, refertus, satur, vacuus, aber. 


778.— Obs. 9. Many of these adjectives are sometimes limited by a 
preposition and its case; as, Locus copidsus a friimento, “ A place well 
stored with corn.”—C1c. 4b omni ré paratus, ‘Prepared with every 
thing.”—Id. Parcus in victi, “ Frugal in life.’ —P.n. 


779.— Obs. 10. In such expressions as anzius animi, aeger animi, 
anxious, worn out, in mind, tnteger aevi, sound (in respect) of age, etc., 
which occur in the poets and some prose writers, it is probable that the 
so-called genitives are really Zocatives. (See 984.) 
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THE GENITIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 


780.—Rutz XXI. Sum governs the genitive 
of a person or thing to which its subject belongs 
as a possession, property, Or duty; a8, 


Est régis, It belongs to the king ( possesstve). 
Hominis est errdre, It belongs to 3 man to err ( possessive). 


ExpianatTion.—The genitive in this construction may be supposéd to 
be governed by the adjective proprius, or the substantive offictum, 
minus, rés, opus, etc., understood. (When it is expressed, the genitive is 
governed by it according to Rule XV., 751.) The verb is in the third per- 
son,—often has an infinitive or clause for its nominative, and may be ren- 
dered in any way by which the sense is expressed ; such as, é¢ belongs to ;— 
it is the property—the part—the duty—the peculiarity—the character of, ete. 
The following are examples : 


Insipientis est dicere, non putarem, _It is the part of a fool to say, “Idid 


not think.” 
Militum est sué duci pdrére, It is the duty of soldiers to obey 
their leader. ; 
Laudare sé vani est, It is the mark of a vain man to praise 
himself. 


'’81.— Obs. 1. Sometimes the genitive, in the predicate of a sentence, 
is governed by the preceding word repeated after the verb; as, Htc liber est 
(liber) fratris, “ This book is the boy’s (book).” Sometimes the genitive 
depends on some general word understood, but easily supplied in the mind. 
The same construction is sometimes used after fio, and some other verbs ; 
as, Asia Romanédrum facta est, sc. provincia, “ Asia became (a possession 
or province) of the Romans.” 


”82.—Obs. 2. Instead of the genitive of the personal pronouns, the 
nominative neuter of the possessive is commonly used, agreeing 
with offictum, minus, etc., understood ; as, dum est, “it is your duty,” in- 
stead of fui; meum est, ‘‘it is my part,” instead of mei. So, also, instead 
of a genitive of a noun, an adjective derived from it may be used; as, hi- 
mdnum est, “it belongs to man, it is human;” régium est, “it is the part 
of a king.” But with adjectives with consonant stems (198) the genitive is 
regularly used: sapientis est (not sapiens est), “it is (a mark) of a wise 
man.” 


299 ‘VERBS OF PITY AND: MEMORY. [783-788 


783.—RuLte XXII. Misereor, miseresco, and 
satago, govern the genitive ;.as, — 


: Miserere eivinm tusrum, ~ Pity your countrymen (ebjective). 
Satagit rerum, He is busy. with affairs ( partitive). 


7 84.,—Exruaration.—The- genitive; after verbs of “pity,” is governed 
directly by the verb, and expresses, as in Greek, the cause or object of the 
feeliug which the verb denotes. See.Gr. Gram. 499. B. & K. Gr. Gram 
1001. The genitive after satago (lit. “do enough”), is governed parti- 
tively by sat. (‘171.) 


.785.— Obs. 8. Many other verbs denoting some affection of the mind 
are sometimes followed by a genitive, denoting that with regard to which 
or on account of which, 'the affection exists. These are ango, dcinior, dis- 
erucior, fastidio, miror, pendeo, vereor,.etc. Thus, Absurdé facis qui angis 
té antmi, “ ¥ou act absurdly in distressing yourself in, mind.”—PLavot. 
They follow: the analogy of corresponding adjectives, (779.) _ But, they have 
commonly a. different construction. (889.) | 


786.— Obs. 4. Several verbs, especially among the poets, are found 
with the genitive, in imitation of the Greek construction (Gr. Gram., 507. 
B. & K. Gr. Gr. 1005, 1007.) These are abstineo, desino, désisto, qutesco, regno 
potior ; also, adipucor, frustror, laudo, libero, levo, participo, prohibeo ; 
thus, Abstinzto trarum, “ Abstain from anger.”—Hor. Disine quertlarum, 
‘“‘ Cease from complaints.”—Id. Regndvit populorum, “He reigned over 
tribes,” «dd. 


Note.—All these verbs, however, in Obs. 8 and 4, have, for the most 
part, a different construction, being followed sometimes, as active transitive 
verbs, by the accusative, and more frequently by the accusative or ablative 
with a preposition, 


- ¥87.—Obs. 5. Some verbs of plenty and want. take the genitive, like 
adjectives 276) virtua exercilationia indiget, “virtue needs exercise.” 


‘¥88—Ruie XXIIL.-- Verbs of.memory.—Le- 
cordor, memini, reminiscor, and obliviscor, may 
govern the genitive ;. as, 


Reminiscor incommodi, _ I remember the defeat. 
Obliviscor tnjitriae, I forget an injury. 
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'¥ 89.—Nole.—Memini and recordor, however, usually, and reminiscor 
and obliviscor sometimes, govern the accusative, as transitive verbs. If . 
the genitive is used, it is objective. ve 


» 


'Y9 O.—Obs. 4. These verbs are often construed with an infinitive 
or some part of a sentence, instead of the genitive or accusative; as, Memini 
vidére virginem, “ I remember seeing the girl.”—Tkr. 


9 1.—Obs. 5. Recordor and memini, signifying “to remember,” are 
sometimes followed by an ablative with dé. Hi ventt in mentem, “ It oc- 
cars to him,” being equivalent to recordatur, sometimes has a genitive after 
it; as, Hi venit in mentem potestatis tuae, “‘ Your power occurs to him.” But. 
the nominative is also used. = 


VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE AND 
GENITIVE. 


479 2.—Many transitive verbs, with the accusative.of the direct object, 
govern also another word, with which the-notion of the action is involved, 
in the genitive, dative, accusative, or ablative, as the nature of that reference 
may require. 


793.—Rvutt XXIV. Crime, punishment, 
warning.—Verbs of accusing, condemning; ac- 
quitting, and. admonishing, govern. the accusative: 
of a person, with the genitive of a thing; as,. 


Arguit mé, furti, He accuses ‘me of theft (objective). 
Méipsum inertiae-condemno, I condemn myself of laziness. 

Illum homicidii absolvunt,, They aequit him of manslaughter. 
Monet mé officii, He admonishes me of. my, duty. 


4 
9'4.—To this rule belong verbs of — 


1. Accusing ; as, acciiso, appello, arcesso, anguiro, arguo, coarguo, 
increpo, inciiso, insimulo, postulo, 


Vs Condemning ; a3, damno, condemno, convinco, déprehendo, 
jitdico. 


8. Acquitting ; as, absolvo, libero, purgo. 
4. Admonishing ; as, moneo, admoneo, commoneo,. commonefacio, . 
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795.—Obs. 1. With many of these verbs, instead of the genitive of 
the crime or punishment, the ablative is used with, or without, a prepo- 
sitin; as, Accusdre dé negligentia, Cic.; Liberdre culpa, Id. The ablatives 
crimine and ndmine are often inserted before the genitive; as, Arcessere 
alijuem crimine ambiliis, “To charge one with bribery.”—Liv. Sometimes 
the punishment is put in the accusative after ad or tn; as, Damnire ad 
bestids, ‘‘ To condemn to the wild beasts; often in the ablative, Quindectm 
millibus damnatur, ‘‘ He is condemned to pay fifteen thousand.”  Multo has 
always the ablative; as, Multdre pecinia, “ To fine a sum of money.” 


796.— Obs. 2. Acciiso, inciiso, insimulo, together with verbs of ad- 
monishing, instead of the genitive, are sometimes followed by the accu~ 
sative, especially of the neuter pronouns hoc, id, tllud, quod, etc., and 
their plurals; as, Si td mé non acciisds, “If you do not accuse me of that.” 
—Pravt. 2s hoc moneo, “I give them this warning.”—Cic. 


79'7.—Obs. 8. Many verbs signifying to accuse, and among them some 
of the verbs enumerated under this rule, do not govern the genitive of the 
crime, but, as transitive active verbs, govern it in the accusative by Rule 
VIII. ; as, aus avdritiam perfidiamgue accusdrat, “he had accused his 
avarice and treachery.” 


798.— Obs, 4. Verbs of admonishing, instead of the genitive, are 
sometimes followed by the ablative with a preposition ; as, dro ut Te- 
rentiam monedtis dé testamento, “I beg you to remind Terentia of the will; * 
sometimes by an infinitive or clause; as, Monet succurrere Lausd Turnum, 
‘‘She advises Turnus to aid Lausus.”—-Vira. Monet ut suspicionés vitet, 
“He warns him to avoid suspicions.” 


799.—RuteE XXV. Verbs of. valuing, with 
their own case, and sometimes without a case, gov- 
ern such genitives of indefinite degree as magni, 
parri, nihili ; as, | 
Aistimo t@ magni, Ivalueyoumuch. (Descriptive.) 
Mihi stetit pliris, It cost me more. 
Est parvi, It is of little value. 


800.—Exrtanation,—By its own case is meant the case which the 
verb usually governs. Verbs without case, as sum, fio, eristo, etc., have 
the genitive only. The adjectives magni, parvi, etc., may agree with pretii, 
or the like, understood, and the construction comes under Rule XVI. The 
genitive is onty used when the expression of value is indefinite. A 
definite price is put in the ablative. (884.) 


801.—Verbs of valuing are such as aestimo, dico, facio, habeo, pendo, 
tazo, sum, fio, consto, etc. ; 
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&02.—Among the genitives of degree governed by such verbs, are the 
adjectives ¢anti, quanti, pliris, mindris, magni, plirimi, minimi, parvi, 
etc., and the substantives flocci, nauci, pili, hiijus, ete., which last all imply 
something valueless: non hijus & facto, “I don’t care that for you.” 


803.—Obs. 5. The ablatives magnd, parvd, plirimd, minims, are 
sometimes found, particularly with aestemo ; as, dreds magné aestimant, 
‘‘They set a high price upon the lots.”—Cic. 


804.— Obs. 6. Aqui and boni are put in the genitive after facto and 
consulo ; as, Aigqui bonique facto, “I take this in good part.” 


805.—Routze XXVI. Impersonals of Feel- 
éing.—These five, Miseret, poenitet, pudet, taedet, 
and piget, govern the accusative of the person 
who feels, with the genitive of the object exciting 
the feeling ; as, 


Miseret me tui, I pity you. ( Objective.) 
Paenitet mé peccati, I repent of my sin. 

Taedet mé vitae, I am weary of life. 

Pudet mé culpae, I am ashamed of my fault. 


806.—Exp.LanaTion.—These examples may be rendered literally thus: 
“It grieves me (on account) of you; ”’—“ It repents me of my sin ;”—“ It 
wearies me of life ;”—‘ It shames me of my fault.” 


807.—Obs.7. The infinitive mood or a sentence may supply 
the place of the genitive; as, poenitet mé peccdsse, or quod peccavérim, “I 
repent that I have sinned; ” dn poenitet mé quantum prof écerim, “I do 
not repent of the advance I have made.” 


808.— Obs. 8. The preterites of these verbs, in the passive form, 
govern the same cases as the active; as, Miseritum est mé tudrum for- 
tindrum, “TI pitied your fortunes."_—Trr.  Miserescit and miserétur are 
sometimes used impersonally; as, Miserescit mé tui, “I pity you.”—Terr. 
Miseredtur t fratrum, “You should pity your brothers.”—Cre. 


809.—Rutze XXVIL Impersonals of Inter- 
est,— réfert and Interest govern the genitive ; as, 


Réfert patris, It concerns my father. (Possessive.) 
Interest omnium, It is the interest of all. 
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But, instead of the genitives mei, tui, sui, etc., the pos- 
sessives med, tud, sud, nostrd, vestra, are used ; as, 
Non mea réfert, It does not concern me. 


810.—EpxpLanation.—It is uncertain how the forms med, etc., and 
the ré in réfert arose. There is reason to believe that they are mutilated 
forms of the datives meae, etc., and ret. (See Donaldson, Varron., pp. 310, 
317.) So that non med réfert would be for ndn meae rei (quidguam) fert, 
“Tt does not bring (any thing) for my interest.” 


811.—Obs. 9. The matter of interest is expressed by an infins- 
tive, a neuter pronoun, or a subordinate sentence; as, Vestrd tnterest, né 
imperatorem pessimi faciani, “It is of importance to you that the worst 
men should not choose the Emperor.” 


812.— Obs. 10. The degree of interest is expressed by an adverb 
or an adverbial expression, or by a genitive of indefinite value (799); as, . 
Magni tua rifert, hic quid velit, “It is of great importance to you, what 
this man means,” 


813.— Obs. 11. The end for which the matter is important is 
expressed by ad with accusative ; as, Magni ad hondrem nostrum interest, 
oan primum ad urbem mé venire, “It is of great importance for my 
onor, that I should come as soon as possible to the city.” 


Genitive of Place. The so-called genitive of place is treated of —~ 
in 982, 984. | 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE DATIVE. 

814.—The Dative Case is believed to have originally implied 
nearness to, or proximity. But this sense of the case is only found dis- 
tinctly in one construction (934). Since, however, those things which are 
near to us qffect us, and are Of interest to us, the Dative came to be 
used to express this more general idea, which is, in English, denoted com- 
monly by the prepositions to or for, and these are consequently called the 
signs of the Dative. 


815.—Note.—To and for are not always signs of the dative. When 
€o implies motion, or direction towards, it is a sign of the accusative case, 
and generally requires a preposition (ad, in, etc.); a8, Romam véenit, “ He 
came to Rome” (938); Ad oppidum contendit, “ He hastens to the town ” 
(947). So, again, fo7, when it means in behalf of, is expressed by pré, 
with the ablative: Decorum est pro patria mort, “Comely is it to die for 
one’s country.” 
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_  8&16.—The person ar thing interested in an action is gen- 

erally called in Grammar the vemote object. Thus, in the sentence, 
Aesépé quidam lapidem impégerat, “A man had cast a stone at Aesop,” 
lapidem is called the direct object, as being essentially involved in the 
action, and Acsépé is called the remote object, as being the person to 
whom the action was of importance or interest. 


817.—The Dative is governed by verbs, adjectives, or by aubstantives 
or adverbs derived from them; and it is convenient to state the use of the 
case under these heads, But it may nearly always be seen that the mean- 
ing given above is the fundamental one, and that the Dative is the case 
of interest ; and as interest may be either agreeable or the reverse, 
the common expression, Dative of advantage or disadvantage 
(Dativus commodi aut incommodi), will be found to be generally applicable. 


THE DATIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 


818.—Rvurz XXVIII All verbs govern the 
dative of the object or end, to which the action 
or state expressed by them is directed as matter 
of interest ; as, 


Finis vénit imperts, An end has come to the empire. 
Animus redit hostibus, Courage returns to the enemy. 
Tibi seris, tibi metis, You sow for yourself, you reap for yourself. 


8 19.—ExPLaNaTION.—This rule may be considered as general, apply- 
ing to all cases in which a verb is followed by a dative. When the verb 
is transitive active, it governs also its immediate object in the accusative 
(712). If intransitive, it will be followed by a dative only. 

This rule, being applicable to all cases in which a dative follows a verb, 
is too general to be useful, as it could not be applied correctly without much 
discrimination. It will, therefore, be of more advantage, when it can be 
done, to apply the special rules comprehended under it as follows : 


SPECIAL RULES. 


820.—RuiE XXIX. Sum, and its compounds 


(except possum), govern the dative ; as, 
Praefuit exercitui, He commanded the army. 
Dibimis omnibus prédesse, We eught to do good te all. oa 
10* ; 
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821.—Rvutz XXX. The verb Sum, signifying 
to be, or to belong to, governs the dative of the 


possessor ; as, 


Est mihi liber, A book is to me, #. ¢., I have a book. 
Sunt mihi libri, Books are to me, #. ¢., I have books. 
Scio ltbras esse mihé, 1 know that books are to me, é, e-—that I have, etc. 


822,.—Exrtanation.—In this construction, the dative expresses the 
person or thing, fo or for which the subject spoken of is, or exists. The 
verb will always be in the third person singular or plural, in any tense, or 
in the infinitive, 

823.—Obs. 1. An adjective, or participle, denoting willingness or 
unwillingness, agreeing with the dative after es/, is sometimes put for a 
verb of like signification, having the word in the dative for its subject; 
thus, Afiht volenti est = volo, “It is to me wishing = I wish;” T%bt invits 
Suit = noluisti, “It was to you unwilling = you were unwilling,” ete. So, 
Quibus bellum volentibus erat, “Who wished for war,” Tac., Agr., 18 ;— 
Negte plébi militia volenti esse putabatur, “It was thought that the com- 
mon people did not wish for war,” or, ‘That war would not be agreeable 
to the common people.”—This is a Greek construction for which see Greek 
Grammar, 539, B. & K. 1017, Obs. 3. 


824,—RuLE XXXI. Verbs compounded of 
satis, bene, and male, govern the dative; as, 
Légibus satisfécit, He satisfied the laws. 
Benefacere reipublicae, To benefit the state. 


825.— Obs. 2. These compounds are often written separately, and the 
dative is governed by the combined force of the two words. 


826.—Rouiz XXXII. Many verbs compounded 
with these ten prepositions, ad, ante, con,—in, 
inter, ob,—post, prae, sub, and super, govern the 
dative; as, 
Annue coeptis, Favor our undertakings. 


8 27.—ExpPLaNaTioN—The dative follows these verbs because it is the 
case expressing prozwmily to (814); and the prepositions all express near 
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ness to in some relation. Thus, Cui canis cogndmen adhaeret, “To whom 
the name of ‘dog’ sticks fast..—Hor. So, Homérd Virgiltum comparo, 
Gt, “I put Virgil along side of Homer, I compare V. with H.” 


828.—Verbs governing the dative under this Rule are such as the 
following, viz. : 

1. Aceédo, accresco, accumbo, acquiesco, adno, adnato, adequito, adhaereo, 
adsto, adstipulor, advolvor, affulgeo, allabor, allabéro, annuo, appireo, 
applaudo, appropinquo, arrideo, aspiro, assentior, assideo, assisto, assuesco, 
assurgo. . 

2, Antecello, anteeo, antesto, anteverto. 

8. Collido, concino, consono, convivo, 

4. Incumbo, indormio, indubito, inhto, ingemisco, inhaereo, insideo, tnsi- 
deor, insto, insisto, insiido, insulto, invigilo, tllacrymo, illido, tmmineo, im- 
morior, tmmoror, impendeo, 

5. Intervenio, inlercédo, intercido, interjaceo. 

6. Obrépo, obluctor, obtrecto, obstrepo, obmurmuro, occumbo, occurro, 
oecurao, obsto, obsisio, obvenio. 

". Postfero, posthabeo, postpéno, postscribo, along with an accusative. 

8. Praectdo, praecurro, praceo, praesideo, praelitceo, praeniteo, praesto, 
praeverto. 

9. Succédo, succumbo, sufficio, suffragor, subcresco, suboleo, subjaceo, 
subrépo. 

10. Supervenio, supercurro, supersto. But most verbs compounded 
with SUPER govern the accusative, 


829.— Obs. 8. Some verbs compounded with ab, dé, ex, circum, and 
contra ; also, compounds of di and dis, meaning generally “ to differ,” are 
sometimes followed by the dative; as, Sibi déssentit, “He dissents from 
bimself. ” 


830.—Obs. 4. Many verbs compounded with prepositions, instead of 
the dative, take the case of the preposition, which is sometimes 
repeated. Some intransitive verbs so compounded, either take the dative, 
or, acquiring a transitive signification by the force of the preposition, gov- 
ern the accusative by 718, 719; as, Helvétti reliquos Gallas virtlite 
praecédunt, “The Helvetii surpass the other Gauls in bravery.” 


831.—Rvutz XXXII. Verbs govern the dative 
which signify to profit or hurt ;—to favor or 
assist, and the contrary ;—to command and 
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obey, to serve and resist ;—to threaten and to be 
angry ; to trust; as, 


Ne alteri noceds, You should not hurt another. 
Ego tibi favebo, I will favor you. 

. Pareto regi, You must obey the king. 
Gloriae servit, He is a slave to glory. 
Pueré trascitur, He is angry with the boy. 
Mihi créde,_ Trust me. 


832.—Exrianation.—It is clear that with verbs of these meanings 
the dative expresses the person or thing interested in the good or harm 
done or intended, 


833.— Obs. 5. The verbs under this Rule are sich as the following: 


Ist. To profit or hurt; as, 
Prificio, prosum, placeo, commodo, prospicio, caveo, metuo, timeo, consulo, 
Likewise, noceo, officio, incommodo, displiceo, etc. 


2d. To favor or assist, and the contrary; as, | 

Faveo, gratulor, gratificor, grator, ignosco, indulgeo, parco, adiilor 
plaudo, blandior, lenacinor, palpor, assentor, auzilior, subpenio, succurro, 
patrocinor, medeor, medicor, opitulor, dérogo, détraho, invideo, aemulor. 


8d. To command and obey, to serve and resist; as, 

_ Impero, praecipio, mando; moderor, for modum adhibeo; pdreo, 
ausculto, obédio, obsequor, obtempero, mdrem gero, mérigeror, obsecundo ; 
Samulor, servio, inservio, ministro, ancillor ; repugno, obsto, reluctor, renitor, 
resisto, refrdgor, adversor. 


4th. To threaten and to be angry; as, 
Minor, comminor, trascor, succenseo. 


5th. To trust; as, 
Fido, conf ido, crédo, diffido. 


Note.— Fido sometimes and conf ido often have the ablative: alia duce 
conf idere, “to trust in another leader.” 


To these, add nitbo, “to veil oneself for, to marry (used of the bride); 
excello, haereo, supplico, ctdo, desptro, operor, praestélor, praevaricor ; re- 
cipio, “to promise;” renuncio ; respondeo, “to answer,” or “satisfy ;” 
a persuddeo, “to persuade ;” tempero, studeo ; vaco, “to be at leisure 
or. ; 


834.— Obs. 6. Juvo, “to assist ;” jubeo, “to bid;” rego and guberno, 
“to rule;” laedo, “to hmt;” offendo, “to offend;” govern the accusative : 
gies noe apud Plancum juvare potes, “You can help me much with 

ancus.” : 
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835.—Obs. 7. A few of these verbs, besides those which are regularly 
transitive, and govern the accusative along with the dative, take an a@ccu- 
sative instead of the dative: Mare et terrds temperat, “He governs earth 
and sea;”? Diiritiam légum moderdtus est, ‘He moderated the severity of 
the laws.” Others, sometimes, have a preposition with the accusative or 
ablative. Thus, congruo, ‘to agree,” is used with the prepositions ad, in, 
inter, and cum, with slightly different meanings. 


836.—Obs. 8. Some verbs have different meanings, according 
as they govern the accusative or dative. Thus: 


Haee nobis conyeniunt, These things agree with us. 
Caesarem convénit, He had an interview with Caesar. 
Timeo #2, I fear you. : 

Timeo tibi, _ Tam apprehensive for you. 
Consulo té, I consult you. 

Consulo tibi, I consult for your interests. 
Caveo t, or & &, I am on my guard against you. 
Caveo tabi, I am concerned for your safety. 


837.— Obs. 9. Very rarely in the poets the dative is used to express the 
object of motion: It clamor coelié, “ The shout goes to the sky,” Vira., 
which seems to be used in the sense of ad coelum. Most of the cases, how- 
ever, quoted to show that this can be so, may be explained on other and 
more regular principles ; senerally as being datives of interest. 


838.—Rute XXXIV. Ethical Dative.—The 
datives of personal pronouns are often used to 
signify that the matter spoken of is regarded with 
interest (780¢) by some one; as, 
Quid mihi Celsus agit ? How does my friend Celsus do? 


Tongilium mihi eduxit, He obliged me by taking Tongilius with 
him (ironical). 


839.—Exp.anation,—The Ethical Dative is only a more delicate 
shade of the dative of interest. In the latter, the dative denotes that 
a person is interested in an action done with reference to him; the Ethical 
Dative, on the contrary, denotes an interest in an action which has no 
direct or intentional reference to the person interested. 


840.—RvuLE XXXV. Dative with Imper- . 
sonats.—The impersonal verbs licet, “it is law- 
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ful,” libet, “it is pleasing,” expedit, “it is expe- 
dient,” govern the dative; as, 


Licet némini patrem verberdre, _—‘It is not lawful for any one to smite 


his father. 
Ei libebit, quod non licet (el), It will please him to do that which is 
unlawful for him. 


841.—Obs. 1. Those intransitive verbs which govern a dative, if used 
in the passive impersonally (453), govern the dative still. Thus, favet mike, 
‘“‘he favors me,” is, in the passive, miht favetur ab ed. See 457. 


842.—Obs. 2. Some verbs are used both personally and impersonally ; 
as, doleo, “I grieve;” dolet mihi, “it grieves me,” t. ¢., “I grieve.” So, 
also, verbs commonly used impersonally sometimes have a subject in the 
nominative, and are, of course, used personally. This is the case especially 
with such nominatives as these: id, hoc, illud, quid, quod, nihil, etc. ; as, 
Wonne haec té pudent? “ Are you not ashamed of these things ?” 


843.—Obs. 8. An infinitive mood or part of a sentence is commonly 
joined to an impersonal verb, which f¥ to be regarded as its subject; as, 
délectat mé studére, “ it delights me to study,” ¢. ¢., “to study delights me.” 


844,—RvuLE XXXVI. Dative of the Agent.— 
The dative is often used with the perfect tenses 
of passive verbs, to denote the agent, instead of 
the ablative with @ or ab; as, 


Mihi consilium captum jamdiiz est, _A plan has been long formed by me. 


845.—Exr.anation.—This: use of the dative is still only an exten- 
sion of the notion of interest, the apparent agent being the possessor or 
person interested. Thus, in the above example: “I have a plan 
long formed.” So, Cui nén sunt auditae Démosthenis vigiliae, “Who is 
there to whom the night-watchings of Demosthenes are a thing unheard of.” 


846.— Obs. The dative of the agent is used also with ¢mperfect 
tenses by the poets, rarely by prose writers: neque cernitur ul!i, “nor is 
seen by (is visible to) any.".—Vire. Honesta bonis viris, non : 


quae- 
runtur, “ Honorable things, not secret ones, are sought by good men (for 
themselves).” —Cre. . oer t 
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847,—Rutze XXXVIL The dative is used 
after the gerundive with esse to denote the 
agent, or the person on whom an obligation 
rests (see 1305, 1306) ; as, 


Caesart ind tempore omnia erant Caesar had to do all things at one 
agenda, time. 
Omnibus calcanda est via lati, The path of death is to be trodden 
; by all. 


VERBS GOVERNING TWO DATIVES. 


848.— Rute XXXVIII. Dative of end.— 
Some verbs, along with the dative of interest (7¢e 
mote olject), govern also the dative of the end, or 
design; a8, 


ses It is to me a pleasure, 4. e. 
1, Ket mihi voluptati, } It is, or brings, a pleasure ‘to me. - 


2. Hoe misit mihi mineri, This he sent as a present to me. 


i settee { It is reckoned to you for an honor, ¢. 
8. Ducitur honsri tibi, {It is reckoned an honor to you. " 
re To whom was it for an advantage ? 7. ¢. 
4, Cui bons fuit? For whose advantage was it ? 


849.—ExrLanaTion—lIn these examples, it is manifest that the words 
voluptati, hondri, mitneri, and bond, each express the end or design for 
which the thing spoken of, or referred to, ts, ts reckoned, is sent, to the 
object expressed by the other datives, mihi and tibi, cui. See also 851. 

The verb sum, with the dative of the end, may be variously rendered, 
according to the sense, by such words as, brings, affords, serves, etc. For, 
the sign of the dative, is often omitted, especially after sum. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


850.— Obs. 1. Verbs governing two datives under this Rule, are 
chiefly, sum, fi0, habeo, do, verto, relinquo, tribuo, dico, and a few others. 


85 1,.— Obs. 2. Instead of the dative of the end, a complement is 
often used in agreement with the subject; as, Amor est exitium pecori, for 
exitic, “Love is a ruin to cattle.” In this example, ezitiwm is the nomi- 
native after est, by Rule VI, 666. 
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852.—Obs. 8. Of course, transitive verbs may have thelr object in the 
&ccusative as well as these two datives, as in the second example. 


_ 853.—Obs. 4. The dative of interest (commonly a person) is often to 

be supplied ; as, est exempld, indictd, praesidid, isui, etc., scil. mihi, alicui, 
homintbus, or some such word. So, ponere, opponere, pignort, scil. alicui, 
“to pledge;” canere receptui, scil. suis militibus, “to sound a retreat ;” 
habére citrae, quaestui, odid, voluplati, studio, etc., seil. sibi. 


_ 854,—Obs. 5. The expression dictdaudiens, “ obedient to word,” is 
sometimes accompanied with a dative of the person obeyed: Caesari dicts 
audiens est, “ He is obedient to Caesar.” 


VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE AND 
DATIVE 


855.—Rutz XXXIX. Verbs of comparing, 
giving, declaring, and taking away, govern the 
accusative and dative; as, 
Comparo Virgilium Homérd, 1 compare Virgil to Homer. 


Suum cuique tribuito, Give every man his own. 
Narras fabulam surdo, You tell a story to a deaf man, 
Eripuit mé morti, He rescued me from death. 


856.—Exp.anatTion.—This is a rule of very extensive application. 
When, together with the thing done (expressed by the transitive active verb 
and its accusative), we express also the remote object fo which it is done, 
that object will be put in the dative; thus, in the above examples, the verb 
and the accusative following it, express the whole of that which is repre- 
sented as done to, or with reference to, the object expressed in the dative. 
Narras fabulam expresses all here said to be done (surdo) to the deaf man, 
“you tell a story to him;” and so ériputt mz, together, express what is 
here done (morti) to death, “he rescued me from it;” and so of other ex- 
amples. See this more fully iustrated, Gr. Gram., § 158, Obs. 8. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


857 .— Obs. 1. Verbs of comparing and taking away, and some others, 
instead of the dative, often take a preposition and its case; as, Com- 
pardre inam rem cum alia,—ad shan »—rés inter st: Gripuil mé morti,— 
morte,-@, or 62 morte, etc. 
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85 8.— Obs. 2. Instead of the accusative, these verbs have frequently 
an infinitive mood or a part of a sentence; as, Dd mihi fallere,etc., ‘‘ Grant 
me to escape notice.”—Hor. ; L’erfacile facta esse illis probat, “ He proves to 
them that it is perfectly easy to do.”.—Cars. This construction is espe- 
cially common with such verbs as dio, dico, inquam, persuddeo, respond, 
etc., when the thing said, replied, etc., though a sentence or a paragraph, is 
to be regarded as the accusative, and the word denoting the person or per- 
sons to whom said, is put in the dative. 


859.— Obs. 3. Several verbs governing the accusative and dative are 
often construed differently ; as, circumdare moenia oppids, or oppidum 
moenibus, “to surround a city with walls;” interclidere commedtum alicui, 
or ali. commeati, ‘to intercept one’s provisions;” induere, exuere ves- 
tem sibi, or sé veste. So the following, Universis friiments donavit, “ He 


presented all with corn,” Nep.; and Praedam militibus dinat, “He gives 
the prey to the soldiers,” Cars. ; Aspergere sale carnis, or aspergere salem 
carnibus, ‘To sprinkle salt on the flesh.” —PLin. 


THE DATIVE GOVERNED BY ADJECTIVES. 

860.—RuLE XL. Adjectives signifying profit 
or disprofit, likeness or unlikeness, govern the 
dative ; as, 


Utilis bells, Useful for war. 
Similis patri, Like his father. 


86 1.—ExrLanation.—The dative under this Rule is used to limit the 
meaning of the adjective to a particular o3ject or end, to which the quality 
expressed by it is directed. Thus, in the first example, wéilis means “ use- 
ful” in a general sense ; bellé limits the usefulness intended to a particular 
object, “war.” The dative, thus used, is rendered by its ordinary signs to 
or for, but sometimes by other prepositions, or without a preposition, as in 
the last example. 


| OBSERV ATIONS. 
862.—Obs. 1. To this rule belong adjectives signifying : 
Ist. Profit, or disprofit ; as, benignus, bonus, commodus, feliz ; 
—damnosus, dirus, exitidsus, finestus, etc. 
2d. Pleasure, or pain; as, acceptus, dulcis, gratus, jucundus, 
lactus, sudvis ;—acerbus, amarus, ingrdtus, molestus, etc. 


3d. Friendship, or hatred ; as, ae amicus, blandus, carus, 
déditus, fidus ;—adversus, asper, criidélis, infestus, eto, 
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4th. Perspicuity, or obscurity ; as, apertus, certus, compertus, 
conspicuus, notus ;—ambiguus, dubius, ignotus, obscitrus, etc. 


bth. Propinquity ; as, finitimus, propior, proximus, propinquus, 
socius, vicinus, aff inis, etc. 

6th. Fitness, or unfitness ; as, aptus, appositus, habilis, idoneus, 
opportinus ;—ineptus, inhabits, importunus, etc. 

"th. Ease, or difficulty ; as, facilis, levis, obvius, pervius ;— 
dificilis, arduus gravis, Also those denoting propensity or readi- 
ness ; a8, pronus, proclivis, prépensus, etc. 

8th. Equality, or inequality; likeness, or unlikeness; as, 
aequalis, aequaevus, par, compar ;—inaequalis, impar, dispar, 
discors ;—similis, aemulus ;—dissimilis, aliénus, etc. 

9th. Several adjectives compounded with CON; as, cogndtus, 
congruus, consonus, conventens, continens, etc. | 


10th. Verbal adjectives in BILIS; as, amabilis, terribilis, opia- 
bilts, and the like. 


863.—Obs. 2,—Exe. The following adjectives have sometimes the 
dative after them, and sometimes the genitive ; viz.: affinis, similis, 
commiinis, par, proprius, finitimus, fidus, conterminus, superstes, conscius, 
aequalis, contrarius, and adversus, When the genitive is used, they are 
regarded as nouns. Thus, similis ubi, “like (to) vou;” similis tui, “a 
likeness of you.” It is said that with similis, dissimilis, the genitive is used 
of resemblance in character. 


864.—Conscius and some other adjectives govern the dative accord- 
ing to this rule, and, at the same time, a genitive by Rule XVIII. ; as, Mens 
sibi conscia recti, “ A mind conscious to itself of rectitude.” —Vira. 


—_ 


865.— Obs. 8. Adjectives signifying motion or tendency to a thing, 
take after them the accusative with ad, rather than the dative ; as, pro- 
clivis, pronus, prépensus, velox, celer, tardus, piger, etc.; thus, ad vitium pro- 
clivis, “‘ prone to vice.” —OvID. 


866.— Obs. 4. Adjectives signifying usefulness or fitness, and the con- 
trary, often take the accusative with ad, as well as the dative; as, 
multas ad rés peritilés (nobis) sunt Xenophontis libri, “‘ Xenophon’s writings 
are very useful to us for many purposes.” 


867.—Obs. 5. Propior and prozimus take after them sometimes the 
genitive, sometimes the dative, or the accusative following the 
construction of the preposition prope ; as, propior cdligtnis dér ; propius 
werd ; prozimus Pompéium, 


868.— Obs. 6. Some adjectives that govern the dative sometimes, in- 
stead of the dative, have an ablative with a preposition expressed or 
understood ; as, discors sécum ; aliénum nostra amicitia. 
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869.— Obs. 7. Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in 
the poets; as, Invitum qui servat, idem facit occidenti, ‘‘ He who preserves 
a man against his will, does the same as one who kills him.” In prose, 
idem is followed commonly by qui, ac, atque, ut. 


THE DATIVE GOVERNED BY SUBSTANTIVES 
AND ADVERBS. 

870.—Rutz XLI. Some Substantives and 

Adverbs, derived from verbs or adjectives, gov- 

ern a dative in the same sense as those verbs or 


adjectives. 
Obtemperatio legibus, Obedience to the laws. 
Sibi ipsi responsio, A reply to oneself. 
Congruenter natirae vivere, To live in harmony with nature. 


87 1.—Obs. In such expressions as voluptds est hostis virtiitibus (pleas- 
ure is a foe to manly qualities), amor est exitium pecori (love is ruin to 
cattle), the dative is not governed by the noun, but is connected directly 
with the verb by Rule XXIX. So in 67 vénit in mentem (it came into his 
mind), cui corpus porrigitur (whose body is extended), the datives ei and 
cui are simple datives of éntezvest. Compare the remarks in 856. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE ABLATIVE. 


872.—The ablative case is used in senses very different from 
each other. Thus, in the sentences “he lived in a cave,” “he came out 
of a cave,” the word cave would in Latin be in both in the ablative case. 
In the latter, it would be a true ablative (or removal-case), expressing sepa- 
ration from ; but in the former its meaning is much more like that of the 
dative, if the dative was (814) correctly explained as originally implying 
nearness lo. The best authorities, therefore, believe that the ablative, as 
we find it, is the result of a confusion between the dative and a true abla- 
tive, ending in d, which existed in the oldest period of the language. See 
Donaldson, Varron., pp. 274, 275, 284. 


The ablative case has two leading uses; it denotes— 


I. Various conditions of an action, as manner, cause, instrument, . 
time, place, and attendant circumstances. 


Ul. Separation from. 
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THE ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, MANNER; Erc. 
873.—Ruite XLII. The cause, manner, 
means, and instrument, are put in the abla- 
tive; as, 
Palleo meta, I am pale for fear. 


Feécit sué more, He did it ‘after his own way. 
Auré ostroque decor, Decked with gold and purple. 
Scribo calamo, I writé with’ pen; 


EXPLANATION.—The cause will be known by putting the question, 
“Why ?” or “ Wherefore?” the manner, by “How?” the means, .by'*‘ By 
what means?” the instrument, by-“ Wherewith ?” 

874.—0bs. 1. The accompaniment of ‘an action usually has 
cum; but this is usually omitted with terms-denoting military forces, if 
these have an adjective : decem navibus vénit, “ he came with ten ships.” 

87 5.— Obs. 2. The' cause sometimes' takes the prepositions per, prop- 
ter, ob, with thé accusative ; or dé, é, ex; prae, with:the ablative; as dépul- 
sus per invidiam, “ rejected through envy ;” fessus.dé vid, “ weary with 
travel.” 

876.— Obs. 3. The manner is sometimes-expressed by &, ab, cum, 
dé, ex, per; a8, dé more sud, particularly if the manner is expressed by a 
substantive without an adjective ; as, légat cum silentio auditi sunt, ‘ the 
envoys were listened 'to in silence ;"—the mearts frequented by per and 
cum; as, cum mets copits omnibus vexdvia hostés, “ with all my forces I 
harassed the enemy.” 

87'7.—Obs. 4. The instrument properly so culled, seldom admits 
a preposition, though, among the poets, d, ab, dé, sub, are sometimes used ; 
as, pectora trdjectus ab ense, “ having his bréast pierced’ by'a sword; ezer- 
cére solum sub vomere, “to work the ground beneath a ploughshare.” 


878.—Rvuiz XLII. Ablative of agent.— 
When an active transitive verb is used in the 
passive construction, its subject, if a léving agent, 
is expressed by the ablative with a or ab. 


Active: Magister puerum lauda, The master praises the boy. |. 
Passive: Puer & magistré laudatur, The boy is praised by the master. 
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879.—Obs. 4. By the poets the ablative of the agent is sometimes 
used without the preposition; as, scribéris Varid, ‘thou shalt be written 
of by Varius."—Hor. See also the dative, 844-846. 


880.—Rutz XLIV. Utor, abitor, fruor, fun- 
gor, nitor, potior, vescor, govern the ablative; as, 


Utitur fraude, He uses deceit. 
Abititur libris, He abuses books. 


‘881.—Exr.anaTion.—These verbs are all originally reflective (or 
middle) in sense. Thns,. itor means “TI help myself.” fruor, “I enjoy 
myself,” etc.; and therefore the ablative is really an ablative of means. 
Thus, vescitur carne, “he lives on flesh,” é¢, ““he supports himself by 
means of flesh.” 


882.—Obs. 1. Potior often governs the genitive ; as, Potiri urbis, 
“To get possession of the city;” Potiri rérum, “To possess the chief 
command.” 


883.—Obs. 2.: Potior, fungor, vescor, epulor, and pascor, sometimes 
govern the accusative ; as, Potiri urbem, Cic.; Officia fungi, etc. ; and 
also, in ancient writers, ifor, abitor, and fruor. Dépasco and dépascor 
have the accusative always. — 


884,—Rute XLV. Ablative of Price.—The 
price of a thing is put in the ablative ;_ as, 


Constitit talento, It cost a talent. 
Vendidit hic aurd patriam, This man sold his country for gold. 


885.—ExPiaNatiox.—The ablative is used because the price is the 
means by which an exchange is effected. 


For the genitive of indefinite price, see 799-802. 


886.— Obs. 1. The ablative of price is often an adjective without a 
noun ; as, magnd, permagnd, parvo, paululd, minimd, plurimé, vili, nimi, 
These refer, however, to some such noun as pretid, aere, etc., understood + 
non potest parvo rés magna constdre, ‘a great thing cannot cost little.” 


887 .— Obs. 2. The verbs of exchanging, mito, commito, per- 
mito, are treated like verbs of buying and selling; but sometimes the 
thing given and sometimes the thing daken, is regarded as the price, and 
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put in the ablative: thus, cir valle permittem Sabina divitias, “ why should 
I change my.Sabine valley for riches ?”—Hor., 7. e., ““ why should I buy 
riches at the price of my Sabine valley?” glandem mittavit arista, “he ex- 


changed acorns for grain.”—VirG., 4 ¢, he sold acorns, and received 
grain as the price. 


888.—RuLE XLVI. Ablative of Description. 
—The ablative of a noun accompanied by an ad- 
jective is used to describe a person or thing; as, 


Caesar fuit excelsd statira, Caesar was of tall stature, 
See Rule XVL (757-759) for the descriptive genitive. 


889.—Rutze XLVIL Abdlative of Limitation. 
— Respect wherein, and the part affected, are ex- 
pressed in the ablative ; as, 


Pietite f ilius, In affection a son. 
Jitre peritus, Skilled in law. 
Pedibus aeger, Lame in his feet, 


890.—Expianation.—The ablative, under this rule, is used to limit 
the signification of nouns, adjectives, and verbs, and may be variously ren- 
dered to express the nature of the limitation intended; as, tn, in respect of, 
with respect to, with regard to, etc. 


89 1.—E2zc. 1. The part affected, in imitation of a Greek construc- 
tion, is sometimes expressed in the accusative ; as, Niidus membra, 
“ Bare as to his limbs.”—-Vira. See accusative, Rule XI., 728. 


89 2.—E xc. 2. In like manner, a noun or pronoun, denoting that in 
regard to which, or with respect to which, any thing is, is said, or is done, 
is sometimes put in the accusative; as, Nunc illds qui in urbe remanatrunt, 
“Now, in regard to those who remained in the city;” Quod reliquum est, 
‘“‘ As to that which remains.” See 731. 


893.—Exc. 8. For such phrases as integer vitae ; discructor animi ; 
animi pendeo ; recredbar animi ; see 779, 785. 


894,—ReEm. When two objects are compared by means of the com- 
parative degree, a conjunction, such as guam, ae, atgue, etc., signifying 
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“than.” is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted. In the first, the 
construction of the case falls under other rules ; in the second, it falls under 
the following, viz. 


895.—Rvutre XLVIIL. Abdlative of Compar- 
ison.—Ihe comparative degree, without a con- 
junction, governs the ablative; as, 


Dulcior melle, Sweeter than honey. 
Praestantior aurd, More precious than gold. 
Perennius aere, More durable than brass. 


896.—ExpiaNaTion.—The ablative under this Rule is supposed to be 
a particular application of the last rule: Sol mdjor est terra, “ The sun is 
larger than—#. ¢., in respect to or comparison with—the earth.” When 
prae is used with the ablative, the same notion is apparent: Prae caeteris 
fortior, ‘‘ Braver before (in presence of ) others.” 


OBSERVATIONS. 


897.—Obs. 1. Of these two modes of comparison, the ablative with- 
out a conjunction is commonly used when the thing is compared with 
the subject of a preposition; as, Quid magis est dirum sazd, quid 
mollius unda? “What is harder than a rock; what softer than water?” 
But when, in such a eomparison, guam is used, the second substantive will 
be in the same case with the first, because in the same construction; as, 
Melior est certa pdx, quam sper ata victoria (est), “ Better is a sure peace 
than an expected victory.” 


898.—WNote 1. The construction of the ablative without quam is 
sometimes used, especially by the poets, when the first substantive is the 
object of a verb ; as, Hxégi monumentum aere perennius, “1 have finished 
@ monument more lasting than bronze.”—Hor. Cir olivum sanguine 
viperind caulius vitat? “ Why shuns he olive oil with more care than viper’s 
blood ?”—Hor. This is always so when the second object of comparison is 
expressed by a relative; as, Hic Attalo, gus graviorem inimicum non habui, 
sordrem in matrimonium dedit, ‘“‘He gave his sister in marriage to Attalus, 
than whom I had not a more dangerous enemy.” 


899.—Obs. 2. But usually, if the thing is not compared with a 
subject, quam is used ; and then there are two cases : 


Ist. If the verb after quam is not expressed, but may aan be 

a yplied from the preceding clause, and if the first substantive 

n the accusative, the second may be put by attraction in th> 

acouaative also; as, Hominem caltidisrem vidi neminem quam Phor- 

mionem, “I never saw a more cunning fellow than Phormio,” in- 
stead of quam Phormio ost, 
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2d., But if the verb after quam cannot be supplied from the 
preceding clause, the substantive must be in the nominative wiih 
est, fuit, etc., expressed; as, Haec sunt verba M. Varrénis, quam 
uit Clodius, doctidris, “These are the words of M,. Varro; a more 
earned man than Clodius;” Argentum reddidisti L. Curidid, homini 
non gratidsiori quam Cn. Calidius est, “ You gave back the silver 

to L. Curidius, a man no more influential than Cn. Calidius.”—Crc. 


-900.— Obs. 3. Quam is frequently understood after plis, minus, 
and amzlius, and sometimes after mdjor, minor, and some other compara- 
tives, without a change of case; as, Capta pliis (quam) quingue millia 
hominum, ‘‘ More than five thousand men were taken,” 


Note.—These words are also followed by the ablative without quam, 
according to the rule. oe 


901.—Obs. 4. When the second member of a comparison is an é27- 
finitive mood, or 4 part of a sentence, quam is always expressed; as, 
Nthil turpius est quam mentiri, “‘ Nothing is baser than to lie.” 


902.— Obs. 5. The comparative is often followed by thc ablative of 
the following nouns, adjectives, and participles, viz.: opinidne, spé, expectd- 
tidne, fid2,—dictd, solitd,—aequd, créedibili, justo ; as, Cittus dtcto, tumida 
aequora pldacat, ‘Quicker than the word he calms the swelling seas,”— 
Vire. These ablatives often supply the place of a clause; as, Gravius 
aequd, equivalent to gravius quam aequum est, ‘‘ More severe than is just.” 


These ablatives are sometimes omitted ; as, Liberius vivébat, sc. aequd, 
‘‘He lived more freely than was proper;” ¢. ¢, “He lived too freely,” or 
“rather freely.” en ~s 


903.— Obs. 6. When one quality is compared with another, 
in the same subject, the adjectives expressing them are both put in the 
positive degree with magis quam, or in the comparative connected by 

m; as, Ars magis magna quam dtficilis, “An art rather great than 
difficult.” Zriumphus clarior quam gratior, “A triumph more famous 
than acceptable.” Gr. Gr., 393, 3. B, & K. Gr. Gr. (879). 


904.—O0bs, 7. Pro is used after quam to express proportion ; 
as, Praelium atrocius quam pro numeri pugnantium, “A battle fiercer 
than was porportionate to the number of the combatants.” 


905.—Obs. 8. Alius is sometimes construed like comparatives, and 
sometimes, though rarely, is followed by the ablative; as, Vé putés alium 
saziente bondque bedtum, “Think not that any other man is happy except 
(Zu. than) the wise and good.” | | 


906.—Obs. 9. The conjunction ac, or atque, in the sense of than, is 
sometimes used after the comparative degree instead of quam ; as, Arctius 
atque hedera procéra adsiringitur ilex, “ More closely than the tall oak is 
bound with the ivy.” . -_ 
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907.—RuLtzE XLIX. Verbs of plenty and 
scarceness, for the most part govern the abla- 
tive; as, 


Abundat divitris, He abounds in riches. 
Caret omni culpd, He is free from every fault. 


908.—Exriaxation.—The ablative after verbs of plenty may be ex- 
plained as an ablative of means (873), or of Limitation (889); after 
verbs of scarceness, as an ablative of separation (916). 


909.— Obs. 1. Verbs of plenty are such as Abundo, affiuo, exiibero, 
redundo, suppedilo, scateo, etc.; of want, Careo, egeo, indigeo, vaco, destituor, 
etc. 


910.—Obs. 2. Egeo and indigeo sometimes govern the genitive 
after the analogy of adjectives (776); as, Hyet aeris, “He needs money.” 
—Hor. Non tam artis indigent, quam laboris, “ They do not require art so 
much as labor.”—Cic. So iémplentur Bacchi.—Vina, 


911.—Rviz L. Verbs of loading, binding, 
clothing, depriving, and their contraries, govern 
the accusative and ablative; as, | 
Onerat navés aurd, He loads the ships with gold. 


912.—Exrianation.—The accusative under this Rule belongs to Rule 
VIII. The ablative is either an ablative of 27eams (873), or an ablative 
of separation (916). 


OBSERVATIONS. 


913.—Obs. 1. Verbs of loading are onero, cumulo, premo, opprimo, 
obruo, impleo, expleo, compleo ; of unloading, levo, exonero, etc.; of bind- 
ing, astringo, ligo, alligo, dévincio, impedio, trrétio, illaqueo, etc.; of loos- 
ing, solvo, exaolvo, libero, laxo, expedio, etc.; of depriving, privo, nido, 
orbo, spolio, fraudo, ¢mungo ; of clothing, vesiio, amicio, induo, cingo, tego, 
vilo, corono ; of unclothing, exwo, déscingo, etc. 


9 14.—Obs. 2. These verbs are sometimes followed by the ablative 
with a preposition expressed ; as, Solvere aliquem ex calénis, ‘To loose 
one from chains.”—Crc. The ablative is sometimes understood ; as, com- 
pict nives, sc. viris,—V BG. 


11 
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915.— Obs. 8. Several of these verbs denoting to fill, likewise govern 
the genitive 5 as, Adolescentem suae temeritatis implet, “ He fills the youth 
with his own rashness.” Some of them also vary their construction ; as, 
indutt sé vestibus, or vestés sibi ; Abdicadre magisiratum, Sat. ; Abdicare 98 


magistrati, Cic. Compare 859, 


916.—Rutz LL Ablative of Separation.— 
Separation from a person or thmg is expressed by 
the ablative case; as, 
Nodéea corpus prohibére cheragra, To save the body from knotty gout. 


9 17.—Exp.anation.—Though this is the fundamental meaning of the 
ablative case (872), it is for the most part in prose accompanied by a prepo- 
sition. 

- a 

918.—Rut Lil. Ablative of Origin.—The 
participles natus, satus, ortus, éditus, and the like, 
govern the ablative of the source; as, 

Mercurius Jove natus, ‘Mercury born of Jupiter. 

Obs.—Sometimes also with these words a preposition is expressed; as 


ortus a Germanis, “sprung from the Germans,” Cazs.; oriundt @ Syra- 
cusis, “having their origin from Syracuse,” Liv. 


919.—Rvutz LIT. These adjectives, dignus, 
indignus, contentus, praeditus, captus, and — 
govern the ablative ; as, 


Dignus honore, Worthy of honor. 
Contentus parvo, Content with little. 
Praeditus virtite, Endued with virtue. 
Captus oculis, Blind (injured in his eyes). 
Fritus viribus, Trusting in his strength. 


920.—Expianation.—The ablative with captus is to be explained as 
an ablative of Simmitation (889), with the rest of these adjectives, as an 
ablative of 2eea@106 (873). 
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-921.— Obs. 1. Instead-of the ablative, dignus, indignus often take a 
subjunctive clause with gui ; as, Dignus qui imperet, “ Worthy to rule ;” 
and sometimes in the poets an infinitive; as, Dignus amari, ‘“ Worthy to 
be loved.” —Cic. ; 


922.—Obs. 2. Dignus, indignus, and contentus, are sometimes followed 
by the genitive 3 as, Haud indignus avérum, “Not unworthy of his 
ancestors.” —V IRG. 


923.—Ruiz LIV. Opus and asus, signifying 
need, require the ablative; as, 


Fist opus pecitnia, There is need of money. 
Nunc ieus viribus, Now, there is need of strength. 


9 24.—Exp.asation.—The ablative after these nouns is probably used 
after the analogy of verbs of scarceness (908). In this sense, they are 
used only with.the verb sum, of which opus is sometimes the subject, and 
sometimes the predicate; tisus, the subject only. ' 


OBSERVATIONS, 


925.—Obs. 1. Opus, in the predicate, is commonly used as an 
indeclinable adjective, in which case it rarely has the ablative; as, Duz 
nobis opus est, ‘We need a general."—Cic, So, Nobis exempla opus sunt, 
“ Examples are needful for us.”—Cic. In these examples, opus, as an inde- 
clinable adjective, agrees with duz and exempla. This construction is most 
common with neuter adjectives and pronouns, and is always used with those 
denoting quantity; as, Quod non opus est, asse carum cat, ‘‘ What one does 
not want is dear at any price.”—Caro apud SEn. 


926.— Obs. 2. Opus and isus are often joined with the pories: 
participle ; as, opus matirats, “need of haste ;” opus 4t6, “ need 
of deliberation;” asus facto, “need of action.” The participle has some- 
times a substantive joined with it after opus; as, Mthi opus fuit Hirtis 
conventé, ‘It behoved me to meet with Hirtius.’—Cic. Sometimes the 
supine is joined with it; as, [ta dictz opus est.—TER. 


927 .—Obs. 8. Opus is often followed by the tfinttive, or by the 
subjunctive with uf ; as, Siquid forte, quod opus sil sciri, “If perhaps there 
is something which needs to be known.”—Cic. Opus est ut lavem, “IT must 
bathe.” Sometimes it is used absolutely without a ‘case, or with a case 
understood; as, Sie opus est ; Si opus est. 


928.—Exc. Opus and isus are sometimes followed by the genttive ; 
as, Argenti opus fuit, “There was need of money;” sometimes by an 
accusative, in which case an infinitive is probably understood; as, 
Puers opus est cibum ; scil. habére, “The: boy has need of (to have) food.” 
—PLAUT. 


O44 CIRCUMSTANCES OF PLACE, [929-934 


929.—Routze LV. Ablative of Measure.— 
The measure of excess or deficiency is put in the 
ablative; as, 


Sesquipede longior, Taller by a foot and a half. 
Novem pedibus minor, Less by nine feet. 
Quant doctior, tanté submissior, The more learned the more humble. 


930.—To this Rule are to be referred the ablatives tantd, quanto, 
quo, e6, hdc, aliguantd, multé, pauld, nihild, etc., frequently joined to 
comparatives, and sometimes to superlatives. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF PLACE, 


931.—The circumstances of place may be reduced to three particu- 
lars: 1. The place where, or in which ;—2. The place whither, or to which ; 
—8. The place whence, or from which. 


N. B.—The following rules respecting place, refer chiefly to the 
names of towns. Sometimes, though very seldom, the names of 
countries, provinces, islands, etc., are construed in the same way. With 
these, however, the preposition is commonly added. 


1. Zhe place WHERE, or IN WHICH. 


932.—Rouiz LVI. The name of a town, denot- 
ing the place where, or in which, is put in the 
genitive ; as, 
Vizit Romae, He lived at Rome. 
Mortuus est Milsti. He died at Miletus, 


933.—Exc. But if the name of the town where, or 
in which, is of the third declension, or plural number, 
it is expressed in the ablative; as, 


Habitat Carthagine, He dwells at Carthage. 
Studuit Athénis, He studied at Athens. 


934,.—Exp.LanaTion.—It is probable that these cases were originally 
‘Locatives : a case with the termination i in the singular. This accounts 
for the form ae in the 1st Declension, which was originally ai (55); for the 
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form 1 (for oi) in the 2d Declension; and for such forms as Carthdgini, 
Tiburi, riri, in the 3d Declension, which frequently occur in MSS. 
instead of the ablative in e. The Locative case was mostly lost in the 
Dative, and the regular Dative occurs frequently for the Locative ; as, 
domui, for domi, ‘‘ at home,” in Cicero. 


935.—Obs. 1. When the name of a town is joined with an adjective, 
or common noun in apposition, a preposition is commonly added; as, 
Rémae in celebri urbe ; or, tn celebri urbe Roma ; or, very rarely, Romae 
celebri urbe. 


Note.—In this construction, the name of a town, in the third declen- 
sion, frequently has the ablative singular in i: Habitat Carthagini, ‘He 
lives at Carthage;” Ziburi genitus, “Born at Tibur.”—Surr. See 934. 


936.—Obs. 2. The name of the town where, or in which, is sometimes, 
though rarely, put in the ablative when it is of the first or second de- 
clension; as, Zyr6 réx décessit, for Tyri, “The king died at Tyre.”—Just. 


Obs. 8. The preposition tn is sometimes expressed before the ablative ; 
as, In Philippis quidam nuncidvit, “ A certain man reported at Philippi.” 
—Suzr. Af, or near a place is expressed by ad, or apud, with the accu- 
sative; as, ad, or apud Tréjam, “at, or near Troy.” 


937.—For nouns in general, Locality is commonly ex- . 
pressed by the ablative with a preposition (in, sub). But the following 
ablatives are used without a preposition: 


1. Dextra, laeva, or sinistra, “on the right (left) hand ;” terra marique, 
“on land and sea;” delld, “in the field.” 


2, The ablatives of locus, terra, regio, via, iter, if an attributive is joined 
with them; as, /ocd idéned, “in a suitable place.” 


8. The ablative of any noun with the adjective éotus ; as, tdta Asia, 
“in the whole of Asia.” 


2. The place WHITHER, Or TO WHICH. 


938.—Ruitze LVIL The name of a town, de 


noting the place whither, or to which, is put in 
the accusative; as, 


Veni Romam, He came to Rome. 
Profectus est Athénaa, He went to Athens, 
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Obs. 4. Wacae the poets, the town éo whick is sometimes put in the 
dative; as, Carthagini nuncios mittam, “T will send messengers to Carthage.” 
—Hor. But this is probably better explained as. Dative of interest. See 
818. 


939.— Obs. 5. After verbs of ielling, and giving, when motion to is 
implied, the name of a town is sometimes put in the accusative; as, [- 
mam erat nuncidtum, “The report was carried to Rome;” Messanam literas 
dedit, ‘‘ He sent a letter to Messana.” 


940.—For nouns in general, motion to is commonly expressed 


by the accusative with a preposition (ad, in, etc,); diicitur, in. carcerem, 
‘‘ He.is led into prison.” 


3. The place WHENCE, or FROM WHICH. 


941.—Rouiz LVI. The name of & town 
whence or from which, by or through which, is 
put in the ablative; as, 
Discessit Corinths, He departed from Corinth. 
| Laodtcéa iter fecit, He went through Laodicea. 


94:2.— Obes. 6. The place by or h whieh, however, is commonly 
put in the accusative with per ; as, Ler da tler f écit,—Nxp, 


4, Domus and rus, 


943.—Rvuiz LIX. Domus and ras are con- 
strued in the same way as names of towns; as, 


Manet domi (984), He stays at home. 
Domum revertitur (988), He returns home. 
Domé arcessitus sum (941), I am called from home. 
: So also, 
Vivit rire or rart (984), He lives in the country. 
Abitt ris (938), He is gone to the country. 
Rediit ritre (941), - He has returned from the country. 


. 944. oe 7. ee militiae, and oon are likewise oonstrued in 
e genitive like names of towns; as, jacet humi, “he lies on the ground ;” 
domi et militiae (or belli), “at home or abroad.” : = 
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945.— Obs. 8. When domue is joined with an adfective, the prep- 
osition is commonly used ; as, in domé paterna. So, ad domum paternam, 
ex domé paterna. Exeept with meus, tuus, suus, noster, vester, régius, and 
aliénus ; then it followa the rule. When domus has another substantive 
after it in the genitive, it may be used with or without a preposition ; as, 
déprehensus est i, domé, or tn domd Caesaris. 


946.— Obs. 9. Ras, and rire, in the singular, joined with an adjective, 
are used with, or without, a preposition, But rira, in the plural, is never 
without it. > 

947.— Obs. 10. The names of arcpalers 5 provinces, and all other 
places except towns, are commonly construed with a preposition; as 
natus in Italid ; abist in Italiam ; reditt ex Ralid ; transit per Haliam, ete. 
A few cases occur, however, in which names of countries, provinces, etc., 
are construed like the names of towns, without a preposition ; as, Pompztus 
Cypri vieus est, ete., “ Pompey was seen at Cyprus.”—Cam. 


948.—Obs. 11. The word containing an answer to the question 
whither ? is often put by the poets in the accusative without a preposi- 
tion; as, Spéluncam Didéd dux et Trijanus eandem déveniunt, “ Dido and. 
the Trojan leader eome to the same cave.”—Vire. Likewise, the answer 
to the question where? or whence? in the ablative, without a preposition ; 
as, Silvis corpora foeda jacent, “ Foul corpses lie in the woods.” So, cadere 
nitbibus, “to falt from, the clonds;” descendere coeld, “to descend from 
the sky. ) 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF TIME, | 
949.—Ruiz LX. Time when, is put in the 
ablative; as, ) 
Venit hora tertia, He came at the third hour. 


950.—Ruizs LXL Time how long, 18 put in 
the accusative, rarely in ablative; as, 


Mansit paucte dizs, 7 He stayed a few days. 
_ Bex mensibus abfutt, He was absent six months. 


95 1.—Exrianation.—A precise period, or point of time, is 
usually put in the ablative—continuance of time, not marked with 
precision, for the most, part, in the adcusative—time within which, 
by the ablative alone, or with a preposition: viz decem annis inam cépit 
urbem, ‘in ten years he hardly took one city.” 
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95 2,.—Note.—A point of future time for which an arrangement 
is now made, is expressed by ad or in with the accusative; as,ad prandium 
mé tinvitdvit tn posterum diem, “he invited me to dine with him next day ;” 
ad Idas Aprilis revertimini, “ come back by the 18th of April.” 


OBSERV ATIONS. 


953.—Obs. 1. All the circumstances of time are often expressed with 
a preposition ; such as, in, dé, ad, ante, circa, per, etc. Sometimes ad, 
or circd, is understood before hoc, tllud, id, tsthiic, with aetatis . 
horae, etc., following in the genitive; as (ad ) id temporis, for ed tempore, etc. 


954.—Obs. 2. Precise time, before or after another fixed time, is 
expressed by ante, or post, regarded as adverbs, either with the accusative 
or ablative ; as, aliquot ante annds, “a few years before ;”” is ante dié- 
bus, “a few days before ;”’ paucds post diés, “a few days r,” etc.; ante 
or post preceding the accusative or usually following the ablative. 


So, to express three years before or after, we may have any of these 
expressions : 


Accusative. Ablative. 
Ante, or post trés annds, Tribus annie ante, or post. 
Ante, or post tertitum annum. Tertis anni ante, or post. 
Trés ante, or post annds. Tribus ante, or post anni. 
Tertium ante, or post annum. - Tertié ante, or post anno. 


955.—Frequently quam, with a verb, is added to ante, or post ; as, 
Paucis dizbus quam Lica discesserat, “ A few days after he had de- 
parted from Luca.” Sometimes post is omitted before quam; as, Dié 
vigésima quam credtus erat, “‘ The twentieth day after he was appointed.” 


956.—Obs. 8. Instead of pomguem, we sometimes find ex qué, or 
quum, or a relative agreeing with the preceding ablative; as, Octo dizbus 
quibus has literds dabam, “ Eight days after I gave these letters,” i. ¢., the 
same eight days, at the beginning of which I sent this letter. 


957.—Obs. 4. The adverb abhinc is used to express time since an 
event, joined with the accusative or ablative, without a preposition ; as, 
Factum est abhinc biennio, or biennium, “It was done two years ago.” 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF MEASURE. 


958.—Ruiz LXII. Measure or distance is 
put in the accusative, and sometimes in the abla- 
tive; as, 
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Maria eat decem pedés altus, The wall is ten feet high. 

. 4. inta ; } t e e e e o 

biel aoe oh dered goes or érigina ¢ the city is distant thirty miles. 

Lter, or itinere inius dizi, One day’s journey. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


959.—Obs. 1. The accusative or ablative of measure is put after such 
adjectives and verbs of dimension as longus, ldtus, crassus, profundua, 
altus ; Patet, porrigitur, éminet, etc. The names of measure are pés, cubt- 


tus, ulnus, digitus, palmus, mille passuum, ‘a mile,” etc. 


960.—Obs. 2. The accusative or ablative of distance is used only 
after verbs which express motion or distance; as, ¢0, curro, diico, abswn, 
disto, etc. The accusative, under this rule, may be governed by ad or per, 
understood, and the ablative by d, or ad. 


96 1.— Obs. 3. When the measure of more things than one is expressed, 
the distributive numeral is commonly used; as, Muri sunt dinos 
pedes alfi, “ The walls are each ten feet high.” Sometimes déenum pedum, 
for dindrum, is used in the genitive, governed by ad mensiiram, understood. 
But the genitive is used in the plural only to express the measure of things. 


962.— Obs. 4. The distance of the place where any thing is said to 
_ be done, is usually expressed in the ablative or in the accusative with a 
" preposition; as, Sex millibus passuum ab urbe consedit ; or, ad sex millia 
passuum, “ He encamped six miles from the city.”—Cags, 


963.— Obs. 5. Sometimes the place from which distance is estimated 
is not expressed, though the preposition governing it is, and may be ren- 
dered off, distant, etc. ; as, Ab sex millibus passuum abfuit, “ He was six 
miles off, or distant ” (scil. Roma, from Rome). 


For the measure of difference (excess or deficiency), see 929. 


ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 


964.—When a noun or a pronoun, together with a participle or an 
adjective, form a clause by themselves, and are not grammatically con- 
nected with the rest of the sentence, they are said to be absolute (loosed 
from the other words of the sentence), 


965.—Rurz LXII. <Abdlative Absolute.— 
‘Words used absolutely are put in the ablative 


ease, called the ablative absolute; as, 
Ti* 
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i . ile Tarquin was. king (it T. 
Tarquinis regnante, Pythagoras véntt, phere erica ey i 
By pouring in darts (4. darts hav- 


Talis conjectis, aciem perfrégevunt, — ing been poured in); they broke 
through the line. . 


If nature is our guide (/ié. nature 
Natira duce, errdri non potest, (being) guide), no mistake can be 
made, 


966.—Expianation.—It ia clear that the absolute clause in the. first 
of these examples tells the time of the action; in the second, tells the 
means ; in the third, tells the condition or circumstances under 
which the principal assertion holds true; and the ablative was doubtless 
used in Latin for the case absolute, because that case by itself expresses 
Time, Means, or Attendant Circumstances, 


967.— Obs. 1. As there is no Perfect Participle Active in 
Latin (except in the case of deponent verbs), this Participle in English must 


. in Latin usually be changed into the Passive, and put in the ablative. abso- 


lute, agreeing with what was: before its own object; thus, “ Caesar, having 
landed his army, hastens against. the enemy,” cannot be rendered exactl 
in Latin, since there is no word precisely answering to “ having landed ;” 
but it may be translated. by, a slight change: “Caesar, his army having 
been landed, etc.,” Caesar, exerciti: exposité, ad hostés contendit, — 


968.—Obs. 2. But Deponent verbs, having. the perfect. partici- 
ple (of passive form) with active meaning, admit of a literal rendering of 
the English ; thus, “Caesar, having said these things, diamissed.the coun- 
cil,” Caesar, haec lociitus, conctlium dimiatt. Sometimes both forms are 
combined: Caesar, equis- omnium remétis, cohortdtus suis, proelium com- 
misit, “Caesar, having removed the horses.of all, having exhorted his men, 
joined battle.” 


969.—Obs. 8. Very rarely the ablative absolute is used when the 
participle might more naturally agree with a noun in the main sen- 
tence: Legio ex castrig Varronis, adstante iped, “ A legion from the eamp 
of Varro, while V. himself was standing by,”—where we should expect 
adstantis ipsius to agree with Varrdnis. 


97 0.— Obs, 4. The force of the participle, as representing a clause, is 
enhinced by the addition of nisi (later, also, gquanguam, quasi, velut, etc.), 
nist tein sta sententia manente, “ unless you remain fir.u in that- mind.” 


97 1.— Obs. 5. Some word, phrase, or clause of a sentence, sometimes 
supplies the place of the substantive, and has a participle with it in the 
ablative; as, Nondum comperta m regionem hostés petissent, “It being 
not yet ascertained what country the enemy had goneto;” Audits Durium 
epprepinguare, “It being hoard that Darius was drawing near.” 
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972.—Obs. 6. The verb sum having no present participle, two nouns, 
or a noun ang adjective, are used in the case absolute without a participle, 
which is-supplied in English by the word being ; thus, sé duce, “he (bei 
leader;”” sé consule, “he (being) consul,” or,.“in his consulship;” so, C. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE VOCATIVE. 


993.—The vocative is used to designate the person or thing addressed, 
but forms no part of the proposition with which it stands; and it is used 
either with or without an interjection. 


974.—RuLE LXIV. The vocative case indicates 
the object spoken to; as, 


Rede fre, Beatum forums, { With reason, Cyrus, do they prociim 


975.—Ruitz LXV. The interjections O, heu, 
and proh, are construed with the vocative ; as, 
O formise puer | O fair boy! 


976.—To these may be added other interjections of calling or ad- 
dressing ; a8, ah, au, ehem, eheu, eho, Ha, hem, heus, hui, 16, ohé, and vah, 
which are often followed by the vocative; as, Heus Syre, Ohé lidelle. 


977.— Obs. 1. In exclamations, the person or thing wondered at, is 
put in the accusative, either with or without an interjection. See 725. 


978.—Obs. 2. A substantive in apposition with a vocative is some- 
times in the nominative ; as, Awdt tu, populus Albanus, “ Hear, O thou peo- 
ple of Alba.” Sometimes even without apposition: Pract verba, pontifer 
maximus, “‘ Repeat before me the words, ‘O chief pontiff.” 


ai 8. The interjections Hei and Vae govern the dative. 


980.— Obs. 4. Hece and én usually take the nominative; as, Avcce 
nova turba atque riza. Hn ego. See 726. | 
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be Asoo 


CASES GOVERNED BY PREPOSITIONS. 


981.—Rutz LXVIL . Twenty-eight preposi- 
tions, ad, apud, ante, etc., govern the accusative ; as, 
Ad patrem, To the father. 


982.—Rutz LXVII. Fifteen prepositions, a, 
ab, abs, etc., govern the ablative; as, 


A patre, From the father. 


EXPLANATION.—The twenty-eight prepositions which govern the accusa- 
tive are those contained in the list 469, and the fifteen governing the 
ablative are those in 470. 


983.—Note.—Ab is used before vowels and hf; 4, or ab before con- 
sonants. Abs is very seldom used except in the phrase, abs é. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


984.—Obs. 1. Clam, one of these fifteen, is sometimes followed by 
the accusative; as, clam vds, ‘“‘without your knowledge.” When followed 
by a genitive or dative, a substantive may be understood, or it may be re- 
garded as an adverb; as, Clam patris, Ter.; Mihi clam est, PLaur. 


985.— Obs. 2. Tenus, after a plural noun, commonly governs it in 
the genitive; as, labrorum tenus, “up to the lips ;” and always follows its 
case. It is properly an indeclinable noun, ‘‘ the direction.” 


9 86.— Obs. 8. Cum 1s appended to the ablative of personal pronouns, 
and often to the relative (245): mécum, ndbiscum, quibuscum or cum quibus. 


987.—Rvutz LXVIIL The prepositions én, sud, 
super, and subter, denoting motion to, or ten- 
dency towards, govern the accusative ; as, 


Véenit in Urbem, He came into the city. 
Amor in é, Love towards thee. 
Sub jugum missus est, He was sent under the yoke, 


Ineidit super agmina, Jt fell upen the troops. 
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988.—Rutz LXIX. The prepositions in and 
sub, denoting situation, govern the ablative; 
super and subter the accusative, or, sometimes, 
the ablative ; as, 


Jacet in terra, He lies upon the ground. 
_ Media in urbe, In the middle of the city. 

In postis, Ameng the poets. 

Sub moenibus, Under the walls. 


9 89.—Obs. 4. The few apparent exceptions to these rules are either 
corrected in the best editions, or are instances of what is called “lociitio 
praegnans,” where a preposition of rest is connected with a verb of motion, 
orv.v. This is very common in Greek, 


990.—Obs. 5. Super, in the sense of “ concerning,” governs the abla- 
tive: Rogitans super Hectore multa, “ Asking much about Hector.” 


99 1.— Obs. 6. The preposition in, with the accusative, usually signifies 
into, towards, until, for, against ; with the ablative én, upon, among. With 
both cases, however, considerable variety of translation is necessary to con- 
vey correctly the idea of the original. The following are instances: “ 7 
the case of,” talis in hoste fuit Priamé.—Vire. ‘On account of,” in 
Sacts domum revocatus ;—ZJn sex mensibus, “ within six months ; ” én tés, 
“from day to day;” where there is progressive increase or decrease. So, 
in hords, “from hour to hour;” tn capita, ‘‘per head;” in pueritid, 
“* during boyhood ; ” in hoc tempore, “at this time,” etc. 


992.—Obs. 7. The pr poses is frequently wnderstood before 
ita cases; as, Dévénére locés, Vira.; Homo id aetatis, Cic.; Proptor mon- 
tem, SALL. ; in which ad is perhaps understood. So, Nune td prodeo, sc. 
ob.—Tzr. Maria aspera jiro, sc. per. Sé locd movere, sc. @, or dé. Quid 
tls facids? sc. in or dé, “ What can you do in this case?” 


993.—Rutze LXX. A preposition in compo- 
sition often governs its own case; as, 


Adeamus urbem, Let us go to the city. 
Exeamus urbe, Let us go out of the city. 


EXPLaNaTiIon.—By “its own case” is meant the case it governs when 
not in composition. This rule only takes place when the preposition may 
be separated from the verb, and placed before the case without altering 
the sense. Thus, adedmus urbem and edmus ad urbem express the same 
thing. 
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994.—Ols. & The pr ion is often repeated after. the 
compound word; the case is then governed by the preposition repeated ; 
as, ex ndvibus expositi, “ being landed from the ships.” —Cass, 


Note.—Some verbs never have the preposition repeated after them ; 
auch as, Afféris, alloqguor, allatro, alluo, accolo ; circum with vénio, co, sto, 
sedeo, volo ; obeo, praetereo, abdico, effero, éverto, etc. Some compounds 
with inéer and praeter, commonly omit the preposition, The compounds 
of in, ob, and sud, generally take the dative (826); those of, saper generally 
the accusative, — 


995.— Obs. 9. Some verbs compounded with & or ex are followed by 
an accusative or ablative; as, Hzire limen, “To pass the threshold,” Txxr. ; 
Ezire septis, “To. get out of the enclosure,” Vira. Some words com- 
‘sata with prae take an accusative ; as, Tibur aquae praciuunt, “ Streams 

ow past Tibur,” Hor. When the accusative is usd, the verb has be- 
come a transitive one, (712.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 


996.—Rote LXXI. Advevbs modify verbs, 
adjectives, and other adverbs, 


Bene scribit, He writes well. 

Fortiter pugnans, Fighting bravely. 

Lgregizt fidélis, Remarkably faithful. 

Satis bene, Well enough. 
OBSERV ATIONS. 


997 .—Obs. 1. Adverbs are sometimes joined with nouns, when used. 
adjectively 3 os, Homérus plané orator, “ Homer evidently an orator.” 


‘ Obs. 2. The adverb is usually placed near the word modified or limited 
y it. 


Negatives. 


998.—0bs. 8. Two negatives in Latin, as well as in English, 
destroy each other, or are equivalent to an affirmative; as, Nec non senaé- 
runt, “Nor did they not perceive; ” 4. ¢., e¢ senstrunt, “and they did per- 
ceive.” So, Non poteram non exanimari meta, “I could not but be over- 
come with fear."—Cro. Non sum nescius, i. e., scio; haud nihil est, “ it is 
not nothing,” ¢. ¢., “it is something ;” 2dnnzlli, “ not none,” ¢. ¢., “some;” 
nonnunguam, “not never,” « ¢, sometimes ;” non némo, “not nobody,” 
4. e., “somebody,” etc. 
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999.—Obs. 4. Exc. Tn imitation of the Greek, however, two nega- 
tives in Latin, as well as in, English, sometimes make a stronger negative ; 
as, Neque ille haud o jiciet mihi, ‘He will not by any means object to me.” 
Déebéebat irus nullum nummum némini, “ Epicurus owed not a penny to 
anybody.’ Neque, and nee, and sometimes non, are especially thus used after 
@ negative ; as, ‘Non mé carminibus vincet, nec Orpheus, nec Linus. 


1000.—Obs. 5. Non sometimes seems to be omitted after ndn modo, 
or non sdlum, when followed in a, Seagh prien clause by.né quidem; as, 
Mihi non modo irasci (i. e. non irasci), dolére. quidem impiine Vice 
But in these cases the verh in the. second, clause is negatived by nz, and 
belongs to both clauses. 


1001.— Obs. 6. Certain adverbs are joined to adjectives, and 
also to adverbs, in all the degrees of comparison, for the purpose of im- 
parting greater force to their signification ; as, 


lst. To the positive.are joined such adverbs as, apprimz, admodum, 
vehementer, maximé, perquam, valdé, oppids, and per, in composition; as, 
gritum admodum, “ very. agreeable ;” perquan puerile, “very. childish ;” 
In like manner, parum, multum, nimium, tantum, quantum, es land 
tum ; 98, parum firmus ; mulium bonus. 


1002.—2d. To the comparative are joined, pauls, nimid, alt- 
quant, 0, gud, hoc, impendis, nihils ; 2a, 6 gravior est dolor qué culpa 
major, “ Grief is more severe in proportion as the fault is greater.” —Cic. 
Sometimes, also, parum, mulium, etc., as with the positive. 


1003.—3d. To the superlative are joined longé, quam, facile, 
meaning “certaiply,” “ undoubtedly ;” also, tan, quanto, mulls, etc.; as, 
Sacile doctissimus, “certainly the most learned ;” longé bellicdstssima (sc. 
gens), “by far the most warlike ;” quam maxtmds potest cOpsds armat, “he 
arms as great forces as possible.” 


1004,.—Ath. Quam (and also ut) is also used as an intensive word 
with the positive, but in a sense somewhat different, resembling an 
exclamation; as, quam. difficile est/ “how difficult it ig!” quam, or uf 
cridélis # “how cruel!” flens quam familtariter, “ weeping how affection- 
ately,” 4. ¢., very affectionately ; quam. severe, “how. severely,” ¢. ¢, very 
severely, 


CASES GOVERNED BY ADVERBS. 


1005.—Rvuiz LXXII. Some adverbs of time, 
place, and. quantity, govern the genitive; as, 
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Pridiz tjus dizi, The day before that day. 
Ubique gentium, Everywhere. 
Satis est verborum, There is enough of words, 


1006.—1. Adverbs of time governing the genitive are, interea, 
posted, inde, tunc ; as, intered loci, “in the meantime ;” posted loci, “ after- 
wards ;” inde loci, “then ;” tunc temporis, “at that time.” (771.) 


1007 .—2. Of place, ubi and qué, with their compounds, ubique, 

ubicunque, ubiubi, quovis, etc. Also, ed, hic, hitccine, unde, usquam, nus- 

é, ibidem, etc. ; a8, unde terrdrum, or gentium ; longé gentium ; 

thidem loci. Also hic, ed, and os expressing degree; as, 40 auddciae 

—vicordiae—miseridrum, etc., “To that pitch of boldness—madness— 
misery,” etc. 


1008.—3. Of quantity, abund2, affatim, largiter, nimis, satis, 
parum, minimé ; as, abundé gloriae ; bgp divitiarum ; largiter aurt ; 
satis éloquentiae sapientiae parum est ili, or habet, “he has enough of 
glory, riches,” ete. ; minimé gentium, “by no means.” (762, 771.) 


1009.—Obs. 1. Ergd (for the sake of), instar, and partim, also 
govern the genitive; as, déndri vtrtitis ergé, ‘to be presented on account 
of virtue.” Jnstar is properly a neuter noun, meaning “an image;” equem 
instar montis, “a horse like (an image of) a mountain.” 


1010.— Obs. 2. Pridig and postridig govern the genitive or accusa- 
tive; as, Pridié Kalendarum, or pridté Kalendas, sup. ante; Postridia 
Kalendarum, or Kalendas, sup. post. 


1011.—Obs. 8. En and Ecce govern the nominative or accusative ; 
as, Hn causa ; Ecce homo, or hominem ; sometimes a dative is added; as, 
Eece duds Gras tibi.—Vina. In such constructions, a verb may be under- 
stood. 


1012.—0Obs, 4. Certain prepositions used adverbially by the poets, 
are followed by the dative; as, Méhé clam est, “It is unknown to me.” 
Contra nobis. 


SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. 
I. Personat Pronouns, 


1013.—The nominative cases of the Personal 
Pronouns are not expressed except when necessary for 
emphasis, being sufficiently indicated by the person-end- 
ings of the verb:— 


Sentimus calére ignem, We feel that fire is hot. 
Née consulzs d2sumus, We, the eonsuls, fail in our duty, 
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1014.—Obs. 1. There is, properly speaking, no personal pronoun of 
the third person. The place of it is commonly supplied by the distinctive 
pronoun is, and sometimes by the demonstrative ille. See 289. 


1015.—Obs. 2. The plural of the first person is often used for the 
singular: nds for ego, nobis for mthi; and so also the possessive noster 
for meus. But the plural of the second person is not, as in English, used 
for the singular. 


1016.— Obs. 3. In the genitive plural the forms nosirum, ves- 
trum, are used as partitive genitives (771), and in connection with omnium: 
unus nostrum, “one of us” (not nostri); omnium vestrum voluntas, ‘ the 
wish of you all.” 


1017.—Obs. 4. The forms nostri, vestri (and so also the genitives, 
mei, tui, sui), are not true plurals, but are really Genitives sing. neuter of 
the Possessives noster, vester (meus, tuus, suus); and thus a gerundive is 
used in the gen. sing. neut. to agree with them, without regard to their 
reference: memor nostri, “mindful of (our interest) us;” cépia placandi 
tui, “an opportunity of pacifying (your mind) you dot a woman);” vestré 
adhortandi causa, “for the sake of stimulating (your courage) you.” 


Il Reruecrrve Pronouns. 


1018.—A Reflective Pronoun is one which implies that the 
subject acts upon himself; and, consequently, such pronouns have no 
nominative case, since the subject of the sentence is their nominative 
for the time being: mé consdlor, “I console myself;” ti nocés, “you 
harm yourself;” Balbus sé diligit, “ Balbus loves himself.” In the last 
instance, Balbus being the subject, and the person to whom sé refers, 
shows that s2 is singular and masculine; but in pwellae sé admirantur, 
“‘ girls admire themselves,” the subject, puellae, makes sé feminine and plural. 


1019.—The oblique cases of the First and Second Personal Pro- 
nouns are used sometimes in a reflective, and sometimes in a reciprocal 
sense : 
Omnés nis amamus, We all love ourselves. (Reflective.) 
Inter nos colloquimur, We converse with each other. (Reciprocal.) 


1020.—In simple sentences the Reflective Pronoun of the 
Third Person, 86, and its Possessive, suus, are used chiefly in reference to 
the subject: 


Nicias tua sui oria délectatur, | aes o pleased at your recollection 
Bestiis hominés ituntur ad suam Men use animals for their own ad- 
titilitatem, . vantage, , 
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1021.—Obs. 1. The Possessive suus sometimes refers to the object, 
or to another word: Caesarem sua ndtira mitiorem facit, “ His own nature 
makes Caesar more gentle;” and sometimes this leads to an ambiguity 
which the context only can clear up: Scipio suds rés Syrdcisanis restiutt, 
“Scipio restored their own (not hin) property. to the Syracasans ;"” Justitia 
suum cuique tribuit, “Justice assigns to each his own (not her own).”” 


1022.—Obs. 2. When the subject is the First or Second Person, to 
which, of course, 82, seus could not refer, they are used freely in reference 
to another word: Dicacarchum cum Aristozend, aequali et condiseipuld sud, 
omittamus, “ Let us omit D. with A., his contemporary and fellow dis- 
ciple.” : 


1023.—Obs. 8. But generally, unless there is such close connection 
between the words as is seen in the above examples, the distinctive pro- 
noun is is used im reference to any other noun than the subject: 
start agnosis ex operibus 2us (not seis), “ You recognize God from his 
works, 


1024,—In complex sentences, when s or suus occurs in the 
subordinate clause, the reference is regularly to the subject of the prin— 
cipal sentence: : , 


Caesar omnibus, qui contra 88 arma Ceasar forgave all; who had taken up 


1025.—Obde. 4. But sometimes. s2 (swus) refers to the subject of the 
subordinate clause; and sometimes occurs twice, referring once to 
the principal, and once to the subordinate object: Jncusdvtt eas stbé 
quaerendum putdrent, ‘He found fault with them because they th ught it 
was their business to inquire.” Ariovistus dixit néminem sécum. sine suck 
icta contendisse, “‘ A. said that no one had contended with him without 


is own ruin.” 


1026.—Obs. 5. The reference of 8 to a subordinate subject is not 
allowed if ambiguity is caused by it; and occurs most frequently in such 
idiomatic expressions as, quid sibi vellet, where the verb and the pronoun 
form but one notion. The oblique cases of the distinctive pronoun ipse 
are often used in reference to a subordinate subject if expressed: with 
emphasis: Sendtus dizit non aud negligentia, sed ipsius. subits advent fac- 
tum, “The Senate said that it happened not through any negligence on 
their part, but. owing to his (Pompey’s) sudden arrival.” 


Il PosssssrvE Pronouns. 
102'7.—Possessive Pronouns are seldom expressed, unless 
they are emphatie, ar the reference, is obscure : 
Apud matrem recté oat; All is well with (your) mother. 
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Obs. Possessive pronouns, being equivalent to the genitive of the 
corresponding Personal, often have a genitive in apposition to the person 
implied in them. See 628. 


IV. DemonstRATIVE PRonouns,, 
1028.— 
Hic is the demonstrative of the, First Person: this near me, 
Iste is the demonstrative of the Second Person: that near you, 
Ue is the demonstrative of the Third Person: that yonder. 


Jidex hie noster, This judge of ours. 
Mita istam mentem, Change that purpose of yours. 
Jacet ille nunc prostratus, Yonder he lies now prostrate. 


1029.—Obs. 1. When. two. ee re been mentioned, hic. com- 
monly, but not always, refers to the d , 28 being conceived to be 
nearer to the speaker, and ille to the forzner, Compare the French 
celui—ci and celutId, Caesar benefictis magnus habibatur, integritate vitae 
Cato. Ille mansudtidine clirus. factua, huic severitas dignitatem addiderat, 
“Ceasar was counted great, for his generosity, Cato for the purity of his 
life. The former had gained.renown by his gentleness; on the latter, stern- 
ness had conferred distinction.” 


1030.— Obs. 2. Tile often denotes “that well-known :’? Hpami- 
nondas lle moriens apud Mantinéam, “That famous E. dying near Man- 
tinea. 


1031.— Obs. 3. From being the pronoun of the second person iste 
came to be applied to that, which is opposite to the speaker, particularly in 
courts of law; and in this way it gained the notion of eciation 
or contempt which often attaches to it: He quibus generibus inum istae 
copiae comparantur, “From what serts of men those (vile) forees are got 
together.” 


V: DisrincrivE Pronovuns, 
1032.—The Distinctive Pronouns are is, idem, and ipse, 


which are all derived from the same root, and correspond in use exactly to 
the Greek Avrée. They all refer to objects as distinguished from others — 
by the words of the sentence, and not, as do the Demonstratives, by 
their existing in this-or that part of space. See Donaldson, Lat. Gr. p. 74. 
1033.—Is refers, to some person or thing distinguished by the con- 
text: , 
Asinius mortuus est. Is quum habe-  Asinius died. This man having an 
re filiam anicam, eam haerédem only daughter, left her heir to his 
bonis sute institust, property. 
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1034.—Idem (the same) generally refers an additional predicate to a 
subject already mentioned : 
Cicero orator erat, idemque philoso- Cicero was an orator and also (Jit. 
phus, the same) a philosopher. 


1035.—Ipse (self, very,) gives emphasis to a word with which it 
agrees : 


Quaeram ex ipsa muliere, I will ask the woman herself. 
Tulliola fuit praesté natali sud ipsd § Tullia was there, just on her birth 
diz, ; day. 


1036.—Obs. 1. In use is corresponds to the oblique cases of Avréc, 
used without a noun; Idem answers to 6 Avré¢; and ipse to Avrdc, used 
in agreement with a noun or pronoun. 


1037 .—Obs. 2. Is is often joined to a conjunction, in the sense 
of our “and that too:” Vincula vérd, e ea sempiterna, ‘Bonds indeed, 
and that too lasting for ever.” 


1038.—Obs. 8. Is and idem are constantly used as an 
to the relative pronoun; and then #s—qui sometimes means “ such—as,” 


and idem—dqui, “the same—as” (690): Meque tit is es, qui quid sis nescids, 
“Nor are you such a one as not to know what you are;” Modem modo mé 
décépit qué té, “ He has deceived me in the same way as (he has) you.” 


Note.—After idem, instead of qui, we sometimes have ac, atque, ut: 
Eisdem feré verbis exponimus ut disputitum est, “ We set the matter forth 
in nearly the same words as those it was discussed with.” 


1039.—Obs. 4. Ipse, when joined to a personal pronoun, agrees 
with the subject or object, according to the degree of emphasis: Cato 
82 ipee interémit, “Cato slew himself ;” Fratrem suum, dein sé ipsum inter- 
Jécit, “He slew his brother, and afterwards himself.” 


VIL Retativz Pronouns. 


The construction of the Relative Pronoun is sufficiently explained in 
688-708. 


VIL InrerrocativE Pronouns. 


1040.— Questions are of two kinds: 


(1.) Fact-questions, which inquire about a fact: +. e., whether a 
statement is true or not. These expect for their answer “ yes ” or 
“no.” Such is, “ Did Brutus kill Caesar ? ” 


(2.) Word-questions, which inquire about the words which 
would correctly state a fact, assuming the fact itself to be real. 


. 
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These expect for their answer some noun, verb, or adverb. Such 
are, ““Who killed Caesar?” ‘ When did Brutus kill Caesar?” 
“ How did Brutus kill Caesar ? ” 


Note,—It is to be observed that we naturally ask Fact-questions with the 
rising inflection, and Word-questions with the falling inflection. 


1041 -—Interrogative Pronouns and interrogative adverbs 
are used in asking word-questions. 


The interrogatives quis and quid are regularly used as substantives, 
i. e., without nouns; and qui and quod as adjectives, i.¢., in agree- 
ment with nouns, 


Quis mé vocat ? a Who calls me? 
Quod nefarium stuprum nin per What monstrous wickedness has not 
illum ? come about through him? 


- 1042.— Obs. 1. Sometimes quis appears to be used adjectively: quis 
eum senitor appellavit, “what senator accosted him?” but in such cases 
the noun is rather to be regarded as an appositive. (622.) 


1043.—Obs. 2. Sometimes qui is used without a noun: then it 
rather means “ what sort of—”: qui sis, ndn unde natus sis, reputa, “ con- 
sider who you are, not whence you were born.” 


1044.— Obs. 3. Sometimes quis and quem are used in reference to 
females. 


1045.—0bs. 4. If only two persons or side are spoken, about, uter 

is used, and not quis: quaeritur ez dudbus uter dignior, ex pluribus 

is dignissimus, “‘ we ask, of two which is the worthier, of several which 
1s the worthiest.” 


1046.— Note.—Uter is sometimes found as a relative: haec €7 molesta 
erunt, in utré culpa erit, “ these things will be vexatious to that one of the | 
two in whom the fault shalt be.”—Cuc. 


VILL Inperrmrre Pronouns. 


1047.—When a speaker refers to some member or members of a 
class, which he is either unable or unwilling to specify distinctly, he makes 
use of an indefinite pronoun. ‘Some men say ”—“ a certain man 
went "—‘any one can say.” But he may suggest that the individuals re- 
ferred to are more or less definitely selected and contemplated in his mind. 
The several indefinite pronouns in Latin, accordingly, differ from each other 
in regérd to the range or latitude of choice which the speaker has in his 
thoughts. They may be arranged in the following order ; 
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Quis means “any one,” “a man,” without any further suggestion. 

Quisque means “each one” of the class, referred to separately. 

Quilibet (quivis) means “any one” of the class, selected at pleasure. 

Quidam means ‘‘ some one” in particular, known to the speaker. 

Aliquis (quispiam) means “sonie one” in particular, not necessarily 
known. 

Quisguam (ullus) means “any at all,” hardly any, perhaps ‘norie to be 
found. 


1048.—Quis, “any one,” is always énclitics i. ¢., attached in 
sound to a preceding word, very often to the relative, si, nist, nz, num, and 
the insepurable ec—, which makes it interrogative. 
Proprium est quod quis aére mérca- What a man has bought with money 


tus est, is his ‘own. 
Ecquid attends ? Do you mark at all? 


1049.—Obs. 1. Qui and quod sre ‘used adjectively: a qa 
etiam tnferis seneus est, ‘if there is any-feeling to the shades.” 


1050.—Quisque, “ each,” regards ‘all the members of ‘a class sepa | 
rately. It has four chief uses: 
(1.) In connection with the reflective pronoun, after which it gener 
‘ally ‘starids, 
Suum quisque noscat ingenium, Let each man learn his own capacity. 
1051.—(2.) In ‘connection with the relative pronoin. It then 
stands inthe relative clause, though “each” stands in English in 


the antecedent clause— 
Quam quisque norit artem, in hac'et Let each man exercise himself in the 
éxerceat, art which he has learned. 


1052.—{8.) In connection with superlatives (often two), it im- 
plies that the nesertion in the predicate is regulated in its intensity 
-by the degree of the quality attributed by the adjective : 
Altissima quaeque flamina minimd The deepest rivers slip along with 
soné labuntur, least sound. 


1053.—Obe. 2. Often the two superlatives belong to different clauses, 
and then ué quisque begins the first, and téa the second: Ut qutsque cst vir 
optimus, ita difficillimé esse alids improbés suspicatur, ‘The better a man is, 
the more hard does he find it to suspect others to be scoundrels.” 
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1054.—(4.) In connection with ordinal numerals, to give them 
the notion of exactness or of regular recurrence : 


Decimus quisque fusti necdtur, Every tenth man is beaten to death. 
Primé quoéque tempore ad esendtum At the earliest possible moment a 
refertur, motion is made to the Senate. 


1055.—Quilibet and quivis, any you please, give the widest range 
of selection. Ef the class consists of two only, uéervis, uderlibet, are 
employed. 


Quivis homo potest quemvis turpem Any man can put forth any disgrace- 
dé quolibel riméorem proferre, ful report about anybody. 


10856.—Quidam, «a certain one, réfers‘to some particular one, known 
to the speaker. 


Non pugnds narrat, quod quidam He does not talk of his battles as a 
Sacit, certain person (I could name) does, 


1057 .— Obs. 8. Quidam is often used to modify some strong epithet 
or metaphor: often with quast, “as it were:” Omnés bonae artés ; 
cognatiOne qudadam inter e eontinentur, “ All good arts are bound together 
as it were by a kind of kinship.” 


1058.—Aliquis, some one, refers to some particular one, though it 
may not be known which. 


Feret haec aliquam'tibi fama salitem, This fame will bring you some safety. 


1059.— Obs. 4. The indefinite pronouns and adverbs (aliquands, alt- 
quamdii, etc.), compounded with the inseparable prefix ali-, require for 
the most part the English some (emphatically opposed to much, all, etc.), 
in their translation : est hoc aliquid, tametsi non est satis, “ this is something, 
yet it is not enough;” vult dijadicari ; stro, virum aliquands tamen, “ he 
wants to have the matter settled: late, but still at some time.” 


1060.— Obs. 5. Quispiam is used nearly in the same way as aliquis, 
but without quite so much emphasis. O stultum hominem, dizerit quisgam, 
“OQ fool, some one may say.” Qutspiam is, however, used also after neg- 
atives, and then,has nearly the force of quisguam (1061), with which it is 
sometimes confounded in MSS, 


1061 —Quisquam, any at all, any single, always implies that the 
speaker-conceives that hardly any one member of the class will answer. It 
is, therefore, used in sentences which are negativa, or virtually negative, 
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. . . As long as a single man shall be 
seinen hr shes Sh ga Cele found bold enough to defend you, 
' ; you shall live. 


Sine sociie nimo quidguam tale Without companions no one at- 


eonatur, mee any thing at all of the 
Quid est, quod qguisqguam afferre What is there which any one can 
possit, advance ? 


1062.— Obs. 6. Quisquam is always used substantively, and 
has for its adjective ullus; num censés ullum animal sine corde esse posse, 
“do you think that any animal can be without a heart ?” 


SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON SENTENCES AND THEIR COM- 
BINATIONS. 


1063.—Simple Sentences (616) may be of three kinds, They may 
contain the statement of— : 


(1.) An Assertion : “The soldier fights bravely.” 
(2.) A Question : “Does the soldier fight bravely ?” 
(3.) A Command : “ Fight bravely, O soldier.” 
When used in this independent way they may be called Princi- 
pal sentences. 


1064.—But it is possible to use them, or at least their matter or sub- 
stance, in a dependent way, by making them the object or subject 
of a verb, Thus: 
(a.) “Caesar says—that the soldier fights bravely.” 
(3.) “Caesar asks—whether the soldier fights bravely.” 
(c.) “Caesar orders—that the soldier fight bravely.” 


In each of these Jast sentences it is clear that the matter or substance 
of the previous assertion, question, command, is used as the object of the 
verbs says, asks, orders, respectively. Those simple sentences are, there- 
fore, so far used just as nouns substantive might be used; and, 
therefore, they may be said to be used substantively or nom- 
inally. 


1065.—We may say, therefore, that what is in— 


1068. (1.) A Principal assertion becomes in 1064 (a.) a Nomi- 
nat assertion. 
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1068. (2.) A Principal question becomes in 1064 (5.) a Nomi- 
nal question. 

1063. (8.) A Principal command becomes in 1064 (c.) a Nomi-~ 
gat command. 


1066.—Complez Sentences (616) consist of £0 parts, one of 
which is dependent upon the other in such a way that it is only used for 
the purpose of making more clear some point about the other. Thus, 
“Caesar marched towards Rome, when he had crossed the Rubicon,” is a 
complex sentence. The first part of it is an assertion, independent, and 
cupable of standing by itself. The second part is an assertion too; but it 
contains the word “ when,” which makes it incapable of standing by itsclf, 
and shows that it is here given, not for its own sake, but only to tell us the 
time of the action asserted in the first part. (Prac. Eng. Gram., 599, 3. 


1067.—We may say, therefore, that in a Complex sentence— 
Tho part capable of standing alone isa Primary sentence. 
The part incapable of standing alone is a Secondary sentence or 
clause, 


1068.—Further, the Complex Sentence given in 1066, since 1t 
contains an assertion, is capable of being used as the object of a verb. 
Thus we can say, “The his#rian relates—that Caesar marched towards 
Rome, when he had crossed the Rubicon.” Here the words, Caesar marched 
_ towards Rome, are used as the object of the verb relates, and they make, 
herefore, a Nominal assertion ; whereas in 1066 they formeda Prin- 
cipal assertion. 


1069.—We see, therefore, that Primary sentences (1067), ¢. ¢., such 
as can stand alone, may be used either as Principal sentences or as Nomi- 
ual sentences; and that Secondary sentences (1067), ¢. ¢., such as cannot 
stand alone, may be attached to Primary sentences, whether used princi- 
pally or nominally. 


1070.—Lastly, we may attach one Secondary sentence to 
another, to make some point about it clear. Thus, “Caesar marched 
towards Rome, when he had crossed the Rubicon, which was the limit of 
his province.” The words, which was the limit of his province, form a 
secondary sentence (for they are incapable of standing by themselves), but 
they are attached to the previous secondary sentence, in order to tell us 
something about the Rubicon. 

The following Table presents the above remarks in one view, and con- 


tains, besides, the names of the moods of the verb proper to be employed 
in each case, where the rules are sufficiently general to be of service : 


12 


966 VOICES. - [1071-1074 


~ 


1071.— 
Assertions, Indicative (1079). 
: ( ) 1 Questions, Indicative (1101). 
f Primary(1061) Commands, Imperative (1110). 
“S- | used as 
| Yorminat {ries Fate {8 
31 (1064). mmands, Subjunctive (1200). 
g Principal sentences, : 
a Secondary (1067), attached to 1 Nominal sentences, Subhjunctive (1291). 
Secondary sentences, 


107 2.—Note 1. There is a further subdivision of secondary sentences, 
which, though important, is omitted in the above table, since no distinction 
of mood is based upon it. This division is as follows: ; 

Secondary Sentences are— 


(A.) Adjectival, i. ¢., qualifying a moun in the Primary sentence 
just as an adjective might do. These are introduced by the 
Relative Pronoun, and the noun qualified is its antecedent. For 
example: “The man is wise—who speaks little.” Here the second- 
ary sentence, “ who speaks little,” describes the antecedent, man, in 
precisely the same way as the adjective, “ taciturn,” might do. 


(B.) Adverbial, i. ¢., qualifying the verb (or the action) in the 
Primary sentence just as an adverb might do. These are intro- 
duced. by the various subordinating conjunctions (495), which may 
be called for shortness, subjunctions. For example: “He lies 
still—where he died.” Here the secondary sentence, ‘“‘where he 
died,” limits the verb /tes, just as the adverb, “ yonder,” might do. 

Note 2. In the above table (1071) no mood is assigned to two of the 

heads, because in those cases several rules operate. In the other cases, too, 
there are certain exceptions and limitations which will be mentioned in 
their proper places. 

For the agreement of a verb with its subject in Person and Num- 

ber, see 634, 649. 


VOICES. 


1073.—The Active Voice of a transitive verb represents the 
action as proceeding from the subject (263), and affecting an object: Britus 
Caesarem occidit, “ Brutus killed Caesar.” 

The Passive Voice represents the action as directed towards the 
subject (263): Caesar & Briitd occisus est, “ Caesar was killed by Brutus.” 

Therefore in changing from the Active to the Passive construction— 


1074.—Rvutz LXXIII. The object of an 
Active verb becomes the subject of the Passive; 
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and the subject of the Active becomes the abla- 
tive of the agent (878), or of the means (873); 


as, a 

(Act.) Filius rem paternam ab- The son wastes his father’s sub- 
simi, stance. 

(Pass.) és paterna & fis (878) His father’s substance is wasted by 
absimitur, the son. 

(Act.) ser opés urbie absump- War wasted the resources of tha 

city. 

(Pass. ) bar urbis bells (878) ab- The resources of the city were wasted 

sumptae sunt, by war. 


1075.—Rute LXXIV. Verbs which govern 
another case besides their direct object in the 
Active, may retain that case in the Passive; as, 


Aceisor furtt, I am accused of theft. 
Virgilius compardtur Homéro, Virgil is compared to Homer. 
Doceor grammaticam, I am taught grammar. 
Navis onerdtur auro, The ship is loaded with gold. 


This Rule may be subdivided into the five following: 

I. Verbs of accusing, condemning, acquitting, and admonishing, in the 
Passive, govern the Genitive. See 798. 

II. Verbs of valuing, in the Passive, govern such genitives as magni, 
_ parvi, nihili, etc. See 799. 

III. Verbs of comparing, giving, declaring, and taking away, in the 
Passive, govern the Dative. See 855. 

IV. Verbs of asking and teaching, in the Passive, govern the Accusa- 
tive. See 784. 

V. Verbs of loading, binding, clothing, depriving, and their contraries, 
in the Passive, govern the Ablative. See 907, 911. 


Obs. 1. The remote object of the active voice is never, in Latin, 
converted mto the subject of the passive, except in a few instances, which 
are manifest Graecisms. See Gr. Gram. 610. B. & K. Gr. Gram. 1039. 
In Knoglish, however, there are some expressions in which this is allowed. 
See An. and Pr. Eng. Gr., 814. 

Hence, where, in some cases, the Greek and the English idioms admit 
of two forms of expression, the Latin admits of only one, e. g., “This was 
told to me,” or, “I was told this,” is rendered into Latin by the first 
form ; thus, Hoe’ mihi dictum est. But we cannot say, according to the 
second form, Hoc dictus sum. 
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1076.—Obs. 2. Intransitive verbs, having no object (268), can 
have no true passive. They are, however, used with the passive form as 
impersonals. See 453, 


Obs. 83. Deponent verbs with a passive form, have an active mean- 
ing, transitive or intransitive. See 304, 305. 


USE OF THE MOODS. 


1077.—The Finite Moods, with endings distinctive of Time, 
Number, and Person, are the Indicative, the Imperative, and the Subjunc- 
tive. The Infinitive Mood has forms only to discriminate actions 
or states as unfinished, finished, or to be expected. 


1078.—The three Finite Moods may be thus charac- 
terized : ; 

The Indicative Mood represents a fact as veal, 

The Imperative Mood represents a fact as com- 


manded. 
The Subjunctive Mood represents a fact as con- 


ceived. 


Note.—The difference between the Indicative (the mood of Real- 
tty), and the Subjunctive (the mood of Conception), will be felt, if 
such a sentence as the following be considered: Altis nocent, ut in altis 
liberalés sint, “They injure some, that they may be generous to others.” 
Here, aliis nocent is represented as a fact actually »ealized and existing. 
But the latter clause only states something which is conceived in the 
mind, and may or may not be realized. 


THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


1079.—Rutz LXXV. The Indicative Mood 
is used in making assertions of facts; as, 
Sol occidit, The sun sets, or is setting. 
Note.—In this Rule only principal assertions are meant. (1063.) . 


USE OF THE TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE 
MOOD. 


The Present (Present Imperfect) Tense is used to express :— 


1080.—1. Actg or states continuing (imperfect) at the 
ent time: Nunc scio quid sit amor, “‘ Now I know what love is.” —Vine. 
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1081.—2. Facts which are generally true ; true now and 
always: Voluptds sensibus nostris blanditur, ‘‘ Pleasure coaxes our senses.” 
—Cic. 


1082.—8. Facts really past, which are vividly stated as pres= 
ent (Historical Present): Dictd paruire, désiliunt ex equis, privo- 
lant in primum, “They obeyed orders: they leap frum their horses, they 
fly forward to the front.”—Liv. 


1083.—4. Facts existing at the present, and also in the time 
immediately preceding. In this use, the temporal adverbs jam, jam. 
diz, jamdudum, are generally employed; and, in English, have is used: 
Pesicm in nis omnés jamdii machinaris, “You have been this long while 
plotting ruin for us all.’”’—Cic. 


1084.—4. Facts really future, in secondary sentences, if the 
primary contain a future: Si urgémus obsessds, perficittur bellum, “If we 
(shall) press the besieged hard, the war will be finished.” 


10865.—Obs. 1. In the passive voice, the present tense represents its 
subject as at present acted upon, or as the object of an action present and 
continuing, and is usually rendered into English by the verb éo 6e, and the 
perfect participle, as amatur, “he is loved,” and this rendering will always 
be correct when the English verb in the present passive expresses continu- 
ance ; as, he is loved, feared, hated, respected, etc. 


1086,.— Obs. 2. But there are many verbs in which this rendering of 
the present would be incorrect, as it does not express the present receiving 
of an action, but rather the present and continuing effect of an act, which 
act itself is now past. In all such cases, it is more properly the rendering 
of the perfect than of the present, and it is often so used. Thus, domus 
aedificdta est ; opus peractum est ; epistola scripta est, may be properly ren- 
dered, “the house is built;” ‘the work is finished ;” ‘the letter is writ- 
ten;’’ because in the English, as well as in Latin, the building of the house, 
the finishing of the work, and the writing of the letter, are represented as 
acts now past, and which are present only in their effects. The proper 
rendering of such verbs in the present passive, in English, is by the verb 
fo be, and the verbal substantive in ing in the passive sense ; thus, domus 
aedificatur, “ the house is building ;” opus peragitur, “the work is finish- 
ing; epistola scribitur, ‘‘the letter is writing.” When this mode of ex- 
pression is not authorized, and when the other would be improper, it will 
be necessary to express the precise idea of the present by some other form 
of expression. See An. and Pr. Eng. Gr., App. V., I., and II., p. 285.— 
Practical English Grammar, App. LX. p. 324, These same remarks are 
also applicable to the next tense. 


The Imperfect (Past-Im perfect) Tense is used to express— 


1087.—1. A fuct continuing (imperfect) in past time : Anus 
sublemen nebat ; ea texébat, ‘‘ An old woman was spiuning a woof; she (the 
girl) was weaving.” —TER. 


Obs. This tense, strictly speaking, corresponds to the past-progressive 
in English (An. and Pr. king. Gr., 474, 2.—Principles of Kug. Gr., 199, 2). 
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It is often rendered, however, by the past tense in its ordinary form, and 
should always be so, when the verb expresses a continued act or state ; as, 
am.bat, “he loved; ” timébat, “he feared.” 


1088.—2. A fact customary at past time: Majérés nostri li- 
bertis nin multd secus ac servis imperabant, “ Our ancestors used to govern 
their freedmen pretty nearly as they did their slaves.” —Cic. 


. 1089.—3. A fact attempted, but not accomplished: Porsena 
eum terrebat, “‘ Porsena tried to frighten him.” 


The Future Tense is used to express— 


1090.—Facts which will occur in Future times: Cris 
ingens iterabimus aequor, “‘To-morrow we shall again be traversing the 
vast ocean.”’—Hor. 


1091.—Obs. The Future is sometimes an imperative in force 
age Hace tabi erunt eurae, “Let these things your care” (lit. shall be 
ta care to you).—Ci0, 


The Perfect Tense is used— 


1092.—1. Asa present-perfect, to express a fact as completed 
(perfect) at the present time: Veni, ul peciniam tibi solvam, “I have 
come to pay you the money.” 


1093.—2. As a Perfect-Indefinite (Aorist), to represent a fact as 
simply past: Livius fabulam dedit anné ante natum Ennium, “ Livius 
exhibited a play the year before the birth of Ennius.” 


Obs. 1. The first use corresponds to the English present-perfect (An. 
and Pr. Gr., 407); the second, or Perfect-Indefinite, corresponds to the 
English past tense (An. and Pr. Gr., 415). In this sense it is commonly 
used in historical narratives, like the Greek aorist; thus, Caesar exercitum 
Sinibus Italiae admévit, Rubiconem transiit, Romam occupavit, ‘‘ Caesar 
marched his army,” ete. 


1094.—Obs. 2. The Perfect Tense is used after postquam, ut pri- 
mum, simul ao, etc., where, in English, we use the Past-Perfect: Caesar, 
cael bgt copids vidit matirdyit, “Caesar, as soon as he had seen the 
orces, made haste.” (1249.) 


10968.— Obs. 8. The Perfect sometimes expresses the completeness 
of a fact with go much force as to imply that it does mot exist in the 
Present: Fuit ingens gloria Teucram, “The great glory of the Trojans was 
(and is no more), ¢. ¢., has had its day.” —Vira. 


The Pluperfect (Past~Perfect) Tense is used to express— 


1096.—A fact 18 completed (Perfect) at a point of past time: 
Pausanias eddem locé sepultus est, ubi vitam “Pausanias was 
buried in the same place where he had laid down his life. 
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109'7.—Obs. 1. The Aorist and the Past-Perfect are often used in 
connection with the Past-lmperfect, when the last represents a fact as con- 
tinued, in contrast with completed facts: Conticuére ommnés, intentique 6ra 
tenebant, ‘‘ All were still, and with eager attention were keeping their eyes 
fixed upon him.” Jrruerant Danai et tectum omne tenzbant, ‘The Danaans 
had rushed in, and were occupying the whole dwelling.”—Vira. 


The Future-Perfect Tense is used to express— 


1098.—A fact sas completed (Perfect) at a point of facture 
time: Ut sementem féceria, ita metés, “‘ As you shall have sowed, so shall 
you reap.’ 


1099.—Obs. 1. The Future-Perfect is often used to indicate the 
certainty or rapidity of the result; and often then it occurs in two 
connected clauses: Si té videro, respirdvero, “If I shall have seen you, I 
shall at once breathe again.” 


TENSES IN EPISTOLARY STYLE. 


1100.—As letters often did not reach the person addreased till 
long after they were written, the Romans frequently made allowance for 
this interval, and adapted the tenses they used to the time at which the 
letter would be read; #.¢, they often used the past-imperfect for the 
present-imperfect, and the past-perfect for the present-perfect: 
Eisi vshil habsbam novi, quod post Though I have nothing new that has 
accidisset guam dediasem ad & occurred, at least since I put my 
Philogeni literas, tamen quum _Iast into the hands of Philogenes 
Philotimum Romam remitterem, for you, yet as I am sending Phil- 
scribendum aliquid ad & fuit.— otimus back to Rome, I am bound 
Cic., Att. vi. 2. - to write something to you. 


Obs. 1. The terms yesterday, to-day, tomorrow, and often the word here, 
are avoided for the same reason. 


Obs. 2. This change of the tenses occurs chiefly at the beginning and 
end of letters, where the writer has it most forcibly impressed on his mind 
that he is not in conversation. | 


1101,—Ru.z LXXVI. The Indicative Mood 
is used in asking Questions about Facts. 


Quota hora sol occidet ? At what o’clock will the sun set? 
Num negare audes ? Do you venture to deny it? 


Note.—Of course, this Bule refers only to Principal Questions. See the 
table in 1071. | | | 
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1102.—Obs. 1. In the first example above, the words sd! occidet, by 
themselves, express an assertion, “ The sun will set.” It is only the pres- 
ence of the interrogative pronoun , and not (as in English) a 
change in the order of the words, which shows that a question is asked. 
Such questions are Word-questions. See 1040, 1041. 


Obs, 2. In the second example, the particle num shows that a question 
is asked: but this is a Fact-question (1040), since the answer “no ” is 
e 


INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES, 


1103.—The interrogative particles ne (enclitic) and num are 
used in asking Fact-questions (1040). 


Pergisne eam artem illidere? Do you go about to scorn that art ? 
Num locupletiorés quaeris test8s ? Do you require more trustworthy witnesses ? 


1104.—Obs.3 The particle ne is enclitic, and is always appended 
to the first word of the question, except sometimes when united with non, 
as in cants ndnne similis lupo, “is not a dog like a wolf?” 


1105.— Obs. 4. When ne is the particle used, it is not indicated what 
answer the speaker anticipates. But if num is employed, the answer no 
is expected. See examples above. 


1106.—Obs. 5. When ne is appended to nén (ndnne), the answer 
yes is expected: nénne animadvertis, ‘do you not observe ? ” 


1107.—Double ions are those fact-questions which pre- 
sent an alternative. The first member commonly has utrum, num, or ne, 
and the second almost always an, rarely ne. Sometimes the particle is 
omitted in the first member. 


Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est, 1s that your fault or ours? 


Isne est quem quaero, annon,  Isthat the man I am seeking or not ? 
Sunt haec tua verba, necne, Are these your words or not? 


Obs. 6. Anndn and necne, “ or not,” are written as single words. 


1108.—Obs. 7. An is sometimes apparently used before single 
questions; but there is always an alternative implied, though not ex- 
pressed: An Pamphilus venit? (“Have you any thing else to say,) or 
is Pamphilus really come ?” 


1109.— Obs. 8. The following table gives the seqwence of the In- 
terrogative Particles, when there are two or three alternatives ; 
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Firat alternative Second. Third. 
Utrum An An 
-Ne An An 
(Omitted) An An 
(Omitted) -Ne 


THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


1110.—Rutze LXXVIL The Imperative 
Mood is used in giving commands, directions, 
advice, entreaties. 


Dissolve frigus, Thaw away the cold. 
Si quid in t peccdvi, ignosce, If I have done you any wrong, pardon me. 


a 


TENSES OF THE IMPERATIVE. 


1111.—The Present gives directions with reference to the im-= 
mediate present, or without reference to any definite time. It is 
also used in salutations. 


Recognosce mécum noctem illam, Review with me that night. 
Carpe diem, Seize the (present) day. 
Salvé ! Avé ! Hail to thee ! farewell! 


1112.—The Future gives directions with reference to the future, 
and is particularly used in laws, wills, etc. 


Hominem mortuum in urbe né sepe- Thou shalt not bury nor burn a 
lito, néve arito, corpse in the city. 
Servus meus liber esto, My slave shall be free. 


1113.—Obs. 1. In negative commands ( prohtbitions), not is cx- 
pressed by m6 (very rarely by ndz), and where there are two or more con- 
secutive prohibitions by né — néve (new), or neve — néve (rarely nec). 


1114.—Obs. 2. The present imperative is rarely used in prohibi- . 
tions. Instead of this, very often the imperative noli (418) with the infini- 
tive was used: ndli té obliviscit Cicerénem esse, “ do not forget that you are 
Cicero.” So, also, cave, “beware;” cave facids, ‘‘see you do it not.” 
Also, the Present Imperfect or Present Perfect of the subjunctive: ¢7 n 
quaesieris, “‘do not you inquire”—the latter especially in the second 
singular, 

13* oe Face 
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1115.—Obs. 3. The affirmative imperative is often expressed by 
various cireumlocutions: cra ut valeds, “look after your health ;” fae 
bonam spem habeds, “take heed that you have a good hope;” and often by 
the subjunctive alone. See 1198. 


1116.—Obs. 4. The Future Indicative is sometimes used for the Im- 
perative : a dextram partem taciti transibitis, “pass quietly to the right.” 
— Liv. 1091. 


1117.—Obs. 5. In a few cases the forms of the future imperative 
were used in place of those of the present: scifo, scitote, “‘ know ye;” sie 
habéto, “ be sure.” 


‘(THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 


1118.—Rvuir LXXVUL The Infinitive Mood 
is an indeclinable verbal substantive, which is 
used in the nominative or accusative case, in con- 
nection with a verb; as, 


 Mentiri turpe eat, To lie is base. 
Cupio discere, I desire to learn. 


1119.—Exrianation.—In the first of these examples it is clear that 
mentiri, “to lie,” or “lying,” is the subject of es¢, and is therefore in the 
nominative ; and that turpe is the complement of ¢st in the neuter, 
because menfiri (being indeclinable, 35) is neuter. In the second example, 
discere, “to learn,” or “learning,” is used as the object of the transitive 
verb cupio, and is therefore in the accusative case. 


1120.—Obs. 1. There are some passages, particularly in the poets, 
in which the infinitive seems to be used for other cases than the nom- 
inative or accugative. But many of these may be explained by the consid- 
eration that a phrase may have the construction of a simple verb. Thus: 
Paratus sum frimentum dare, “T am prepared to give (for giving) corn,” 
Cic., is equivalent to volo dare, So again, Quibus in dtid vivere copta erat, 
“Who had an opportunity to live (of ltving) at ease,” SALL., is equivalent to 
Quibus lictbat vivere. 


1121.—Obs. 2. The poets, however, use the infinitive freely after 
adjectives, which in prose would require a Genitive (755): cédere nes- 
cius, for cédendi, ‘ not knowing how to yield;” cantare periti, for cantandi, 
“skilled in singing.” 


_ 1122.—Obs. 3. The Infinitive is rarely joined with aptus, utilis, 
sdéneus, natus, where we should expect the Dative (860), or ad with th 


Pad 
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accusative: frigés consiimere nati, “born to eat up fruits; ” apta veteres 
mitire figuras, “ capable of changing old shapes.” 


1123.—Obs. 4. The Infinitive appears to be used as the ablative 
after dignus, wndignus: dignus laudari, “ worthy to be praised” (921); and 
also in connection with the ablative of a participle in the absolute construc- 
tion. (971.) 


1124.—Obs. 5. The Infinitive is very rarely found governed by 
prepositions : Nil sibi legatum praeter plorare, “ Nothing bequeathed 
to him except mourning.”—Hor. Inter optimé valére et gravissimé acgr:- 
tare nihil interest, “ Between the soundest health and the severest sickness 
there is no difference.” —Oi¢. 


1125.—Obs. 6. The Infinitive sometimes has tpsum agreeing with it, 
and, rarely, other adjective pronouns: Cum vivere tpsum turpe sit nobis, 
“Since life itself is dishonorable to me.”—Cic. Meum intelligere nulla 
peciinia vendo, “I sell my intelligence at no price.” —PrtRon. 


TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE. 


1126.—The Infinitive has three tenses: the Pres- 
ent (better called the Imperfect), the Perfect, and 
the Future. They represent, respectively, their action 
as unfinished, finished, or to be expected, at the time de- 
noted by the'principal verb. 


1127.—The Present (Imperfect) Infinitive describes an action as 
going on at the time of the principal verb: 


Intelligis mé vigilare, You know that I am watching. 
Intellexisti mé vigilare, You knew that I was watching. 
Intelliges mé vigilare, You will know that I am watching. 


1128.—The Perfect Infinitive describes an action as finished at 
the time of the principal verb : 


Dico & vinisse, I assert that you came. 
Dizi t vénisse, I asserted that you had come. 
. Dicam té vénisse, I shall assert that you came. 


1129.—The Futwre Infinitive describes an action as future, or fo 
be expected, at the time of the principal verb : 


Crédo t ventirum esse, I believe that you will come. 
Credidi 2 ventirum esse, I believed that you would come. 
Crédam té ventirum esse, I shall believe that you willcome, 
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1130.—Obs. 1.°It can be seen that the time (tense) of the principal 
verb has nothing to do with the tense of the dependent infinitive, though 
it sometimes causes a change in the English translation of it. 


1131.— Obs. 2. The verb meminf, “I remember,” in a narrative of 
events, at which the speaker was present, is joined with the Present (Im-~ 
perfect) Infinitive, though the action remembered is finished: Memeni 
Catonem mécum disserere, ‘‘I remember that Cato discussed (Cato’s discuss- 
ing) with me.” But if the sentence is not a narrative, but a statement of a 
result, the perfect infinitive is used: Meministis m2 distribuisse, “ You re- 
member that I divided (in a former part of the speech).”—Cic. 


1132.— Obs. 8. With verbs expressing duty, possibility (ex- 
pressed in English by ought, might, etc.), the existence of the duty or pos- 
sibility in past time, is in Latin properly expressed by putting those verbs 
in past tenses, with the Imperfect Infinitive dependent on them; 
whereas, in Enclish, the Perfect Infinitive is employed, in consequence of 
the insufficient distinctions of tense in such verbs: (débeo) ire, “I 
am able (I ought) to go;” potui (début) ire, “1 might (I ought to) have 
gone,” liz, “I was able (I was bound) to go. i 


1133.—Obs. 4. Those verbs which have no third stem (no 
supine) can have no Future Infinitive. The want of it is supplied by 
futiirum esse, or fore, with ué and the subjunctive: Spéro fore ut mede- 
dris, “I hope that you will cure.” The same circumlocution is also some- 
times employed in cases where the regular Future Infinitive might be 
formed: Nunquam putavi fore ut supplex ad té venirem, “¥ never thought 
it would happen that I should come to you as a suppliant”’ (for mé supplicem 
ventiirum esse), (1362.) 


1134.—Obs. 5. Fore is sometimes used in connection with the per- 
fect participle (passive or deponent) making a Future Perfect Infini- 
tive: Dico mé satis adeptum fore, “1 say that I shall have obtained 
enough,”—-Cic. 


SUBJECT OF THE INFINITIVE. 


1136.—When a sentence containing an assertion is to be used as the 
object or subject of a verb (i. «, nominally, 1064), the verb in the 
assertion is changed into the infinitive mood, and its subject into the accu- 
sative case. Thus, ti ndn ista audivisti, “ you have not heard those things,” 
is an assertion (Principal, 1063). If T wish to make that assertion either 
the subject of mirum est, “it is wonderful,” or the object of miror, “T 
wonder,” I must change its subject, ¢z, to ¢2, and its verb, audivisti, to 
audivisse: té non ista audivisse mirum est, or miror, “it is wonderful (or 
I wonder) that you have not heard those things.” J’ non ista audivisse 
form a nominal assertion, 
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1136,—Rvutz LXXIX. The subject of the 
infinitive is put in the accusative; as, 
Gaudeo té valére, T am glad that you are well. 


Expianation.—Under this Rule, the infinitive with its subject forms a 
distinct proposition, and is equivalent to the indicative or subjunctive mood 
in English, together with the connective “that.” Thus, in the example, 2% 
valére contains the simple proposition, “ You are well.” The equivalent 
of the English “that,” connecting it as a subordinate clause with the pre- 
ceding verb, is implied in the infinitive form. The English particle “ that,” 
may therefore be called the sign of the accusative before tie infinitive, 
being used to connect the infinitive clause with the preceding. It may 
often be omitted, however, in translating, as it frequently is in English ; 
thus, dtunt réger adventare, “they say the king is coming,” or, “that the 
king is coming.” 

EXCEPTION. 


1137 .—Historical Infinitive.—The verb governing the infin- 
itive is sometimes omitted. Especially is this the case in historical narra- 
tion, when the infinitive follows a nominative case in the sense of the 
Imperfect Indicative, or the aorist ; as, Catilina cum expeditisin prima acié 
veradri, “ Catiline with the light troops keep moving in the foremost rank.” 
See 641. When thus used, it is sometimes said to be governed by coepit 
or coepérunt understood. Cases occur, however, in which this supplement 
cannot be made; as, Vérum ingentum éjus haud absurdum ; posse facere 
versils, jocum movére, etc., ‘“‘ However, her talent was by no means con. 
temptible ; she could make verses, get off a joke, etc.” 


1138.—Rvuite LXXX. Omission of the Sub- 
ject.—V erbs signifying willingness, determination, 
ability, lawfulness, duty, beginning, with their 
contraries, govern the infinitive without a subject- 
accusative; as, 
Studeo ex t@ audire quid sentids, I desire to hear from you what you think, 


1139.—Obs. 1. The infinitive without a subject is used after such 
verbs as cupio, opto, volo, nilo, malo ;—possum, queo, nequeo, valeo, cigtto, 
conor, tendo, disco, doceo, dibeo, etc. By the poets it is used after Juge, 
pares for néli, and sometimes after eaved, Sige, geaudeo, ote. In all such 
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cases it expresses an act or state of the subject of the governing verb, 
which is therefore to be regarded as also the subject of the infinitive. 


1140.—Obs. 2. The verbs volo, nélo, malo, cupio, etc., admit also the 
accusative with the infinitive. Thus, “I desire to be merciful,’ may 
be either cupio esse clémens, or cupio mé esse clementem. For the nomina- 
‘tive, clamens, when the subject of the infinitive is omitted, see 1145. 


1141,—Obs. 8. If the subject is indefinite and general it is 
not expressed: Fucinus est vincire civem Rimanum, “To bind (¢. ¢, for 
any one to bind) a Roman citizen is a crime.” 


COMPLEMENT OF THE INFINITIVE. 


1142,—Rutze LXXXI The Complement 
(Predicate noun or adjective), with the infinitive, 
agrees with its subject, or with the word of its 
reference ; as, 


Volo mé truditum esse, : ; 
Volo éruditus esse, t I desire to be learned. 


Mihi negligent case non licuit, It was not permitted me to be careless. 


1143.—ExpP.LanaTion.—In the first of these examples, 2ruditum is in 
the accusative to agree with mé, the expressed subject of the infinitive. 
In the second, éruditus agrees with ego, the understood subject of volo. In 
the third, it agrees with mihi, which is the word of its reference, though 
mihi cannot be regarded as the subject of esse. ese is often understood. 


1144.—Obs. 1. This is the usual construction with licet: vbis jam 
licet esse fortiindtissimis, “you may now be most fortunate.” (For other 
verbs so used see 676.) But sometimes the accusative is used, agreeing 
with the understood subject of esse: Civi Romand licet esse Gadstanwm, 
** A citizen of Rome may become a man of Gades.” 


11465.—Obs. 2. Of course, when the subject of the infinitive is 
omitted (1188), a complementary noun will be in the nominative to 
agree with the principal subject. Besides the verbs mentioned (11389), 
many passive verbs, of saying, showing, believing, etc., are used in the 
same way: Aristaeus oleae inventor fuisse dicttur, “‘ Aristaeus is said to 
have been the discoverer of the olive;” for which we might have had, 
Aristaeum inventorem fuisse dicitur, “It is said that Aristaeus, etc.” 


1146.—Obs. 3. The passive personal construction is quite common 
with video: Videor déceptus esse, ‘I seem to have been deceived,” instead 
of Vidétur mé esse déceptum, “It seems that I, etc.” 
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INFINITIVE AS SUBJECT OR OBJECT. 


1147,—Rouiz LXXXIL. One verb being the 
subjeet of another, is put in the infinitive ; as, 


Facile est queri, To complain is easy. 
Mentiri turpe est, To lie is base. 


1148.—Rouie LXXXITIL One verb governs an- 
other, as its object, in the infinitive; as, 
Cupio discere, I desire to learn. 


1149,—Exe.anation.—It does not matter whether the Infinitive 
have or have not a subject. In either case, -the Infinitive with its con- 
nected words (subject, object, adverb, complement, etc.), may by these rules 
be made the subject or the object of another verb, in the Nominative or the 
Accusative case. (See 1118.) 


~ 


1150.— Obs. 1. The Infinitive as a subject is used— 


(a) With est and its complement: dulce et decorum est pré patria mort, 
“sweet and comely is it to die in our ¢ountry’s cause;” ¢é venire 
pergratum est, “ your coming (lit, that you should come) is very 
delightful.” 


1151.—{b) With an impersonal verb, or a verb used imperson- 
ally: pecedre némini licet, “ sinning (to sin) is allowed to no man ;” 
senaiui placuit Crassum Syriam obtinére, “ Crassus’s holding Syria 
pleased the Senate (it pleased the Senate that Crassus should hold 
Syria).” 


1152.—Obs. 2. The Infinitive as an object, is used with such verbs 
as naturally have a thing or a fact, not a person, for their object. 
These are verba expressing— 


(a) Knowledge, opinion, declaration (verba sentiendi et 
déclarandi :) scimus t@ vénisse, “we know that you have come;” 
sentimus calére ignem, “‘ we feel that fire is hot; ” prdmitebat sé ven- 
tirum esse, “he promised that he would come.” 


1153.—(b) Wish, desire, command, etc.: sapientem civem 
mé et esse el numerari volo, “I wish myself both to be and to be ac- 
counted a wise citizen ;” optat ardre caballus, “the nag would like 
to draw the plough;” Caesar castra vallé miniri vetutt, “ Caesar 
forbade the camp to be fortified with a rampart.” 
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1154.—({c) Satisfaction, surprise, etc.: gaudeo t2 valére, “I 
am glad that you are well ;” miror t@ ad mé nthel scribere, “I won- 
der at your not writing to me.” 


1155.— Obs. 3. If the verbs mentioned in Obs. 2 (1152, a) are used in 
the passive, the Infinitive is retained, and the subject accusative often 
becomes the nominative to the passive, instead of being retained in an im- 
personal construction(1151). Thus: dicunt Caesarem mortuum esse, “ they 
say that Caesar is dead,” may become dicitur Caesar mortuus (1145) esse, 
instead of dicttur Caesarem mortuum esse, 


1156 —Obs. 4. It is clear that it is only the verbs in 1152 (Obs. 2. a) 
which have in a strict sense an assertion for their object, and therefore 
that it is only with them that what were called (1064) nominal asser- 
tions can be used. But since gll the verbs referred to in 1150-1154 may 
have for their subject or object an Infinitive mood with an accusative case 
for its subject, and this is the form of a nominal assertion (1135), it will be 
found convenient to give the name nominal assertion to all such 
combinations of an accusative with an infinitive, whether they 
are in strictness assertions or not. 


1157 .— Obs. 5. Certain phrases equivalent to a verb may have a 
similar object: fama est Gallos adventare, “ there is a report that the Gauls 


are coming.” 


11&58.—Obs. 6. When a relative clause has the same verb as the 
proposition with the infinitive on which the relative clause depends, but 
without the repetition of the verb, the subject of the verb in the relative 
clause is put by attraction in the accusative; as, Platonem ferunt idem sen- 
sisse Pythagoram, “They say that Plato thought as Pythagoras did.” 
But, if the verb of the relative clause is expressed, its subject must be in 
the nominative; as, Platonem ferunt.... idem sensisse quod Pythagoras 
sensit, 6 


The same analogy is observed with the conjunction guam after a com- 
parative. 899, Ist and 2d. 


Obs. 7. Several of the verbs referred to in 1152-4 take the subjunctive 
or the indicative with various subjunctions. (495.) These cases will be 
mentioned further on. See 1208-4, 1222-3, 1280-8, 1258 


11&59.— Obs. 8. An Infinitive Sentence (nominal assertion) is often 
used in exclamations, being the object or subject of a verb under. 
stood : méne incepté désistere victam (sc. crédendum est, “ can it be supposed) 
that I should be overcome and give up the design?” at té non Romae fore 
(sc. guantum doleo, ‘how I grieve) that you are not going to be at Rome.” 


1160.—Obs. 9. The poets, and later prose writers, even Livy, 
sometimes use the Infinitive to express purpose: pecus égit altos visere 
montés, “he drove his flock to visit the lofty mountains,” Hor. ; Lgati 
vensunt specular, “ambassadors come te spy out,” —Liv. 
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.THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


1161.—The Subjunctive Mood is used when 
the writer wishes to represent that he is not stat- 
ing a fact, but a thought or conception. See 
1078. 


All the uses of the Subjunctive may be ultimately referred to this fun- 
damental distinction. Its name implies that it is generally employed in 
sentences which are subjoined, as dependent clauses, to other sentences 
which stand independently ; 4. ¢., to Primary sentences. And even in those 
cases where it appears to stand alone (except in some kinds of hypothetical 
sentences), it is probably to be explained by understanding some antecedent 
clause to which it may be considered to be attached. 


TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 


1162.—The Subjunctive Mood has four tenses, two for incom- 
plete action (Imperfect tenses), and two for complete action (Perfect 
tenses), these having reference to present and past time respectively. Thus 
we have: 


(1) For incomplete action, the Present (Present Imperfect): scribam. 
the Imperfect (Past Imperfect): scriberem. 

(2) For complete action, the Perfect (Present Perfect): scripserim. 
the Pluperfect (Past Perfect): scripsissem. 


1163.—The particular tense of the subjunctive to be employed in 
each case is determined by the tense of thé principal verb with which it is 
connected. In this point of view, the tenses of the Indicative 
Mood are arranged in two classes. 


I. Tenses not Past: i. e., those which speak of a fact as present 
or future. These are often called Principal tenses. They are: the 
Present (Present Imperfect), the Perfect Definite (Presen 
Perfect), the Future, and the Future Perfect. | 


Il. Tenses Past: i. e., those which speak of a fact as past. These 
are often called Historical tenses. They are: the Imperfect (Past 
Imperfect), the Perfect Indefinite (Aorist), and the Pluperfect 
(Past Perfect). 


Accordingly, we have the following Rule for 
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The Sequence of Tenses. 


1164.—Ruitx LXXXIV. Tenses not Past 
are followed by Present Tenses of the Subjunc- 
tive. Tenses Past are followed by Past Tenses 
of the Subjunctive. 


O ee EXAMPLES. 
116 
Audio { quid agds, those what you are doing. IJmper7. 
3 quid égerts, what you have done. Perf. ~ 
Audit td what you are doing. Jm é 
28 ¢Pres.-Perf.) { id ro Ihave heard { what chose have oe Ener! 
quid what you are doing. /m ‘ 
3“ Audiam { quid babe I shall hear } what hate have ions. paper 
da what you do, Im és 
Audiwero { wae Soords, I shall have heard { what has have done, Pepe 
1166. 
quid agerés, what you were doing. Jmperf. 
ioe quid égtesée, | heard what you had done, Pery. 
Audivt guid ageré what you were doing. /nperf. 
Ee (Aorist) { wid eptasde, {heard { what you hed ney Perf, 
| Audiworam { Vid sense Thadheard =f Wht i leddone” Peon 


1167 .—Obs. 1. The Historical Present (1082) being in form 
a Tense not Past, but in sense a Tense Past, is sometimes followed by a 
Present, and sometimes by a Past tense of the Subjunctive. A Past tense 
is, however, the more usual: Princeps Gallos hortdtur, ut arma capiant, 
“The chief urges the Gauls that they take up arms.”—Cakgs, Servis suis 
imperat Rubrius, ut januam clauderent, “ Rubrius ordered (éé. orders) his 
slaves that they should shut the gate.”—Cio. — 


1168.—Obve. 2. The Present Perfect Subjunctive is sometimes 
used as an Aovist Subjunctive after a Tense Past of the Indicative, when 
the subordinate clause is conceived simply as a distinct historical state- 
ment: Zam pardtus fuit hostium animus ad dimicandum ut ad galeds 
induendas tempus d2fuerit, “So ready was the spirit of the enemy for fight 
ing, that time was wanting for putting on the helmets.”—-Caxs. 


1169.—Obs. 3. Sometimes a Tense Past in the Primary sentence 
is followed by a Present of the Subjunctive, if the result of @ past action 
extends to the present time: Adeo excellébat abstinentia Aristidés ut inus 
post hominum memoriam Justus sit appellatus, “So much did Aristides 
excel in self-control, he alone within ae memory of man has (up to the 
present time) been called the Just.” —NeEp. 


1170.—Obs. 4. When the Past Imperfect Subjunctive is used 
in the third form of the Hypothetical Period (1267), it is really present in 
sense, and may, therefore, be followed by a Present tense: Memordre 
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possers quibus in locis maximds copids populus Romanus faderit, “I could 
now tell (if I chose) in what places the Roman people routed the largest 
ce a But even in these cases the general rule is usually ob- 
Berv | 


11971.—Obs. 5. Sometimes the Perfect Indicative, when we must 
regard and translate it as a Present Perfect, is followed by a Past Subjunc- 
tive, as if it were the Aorist: Hoe animé semper fui, uf invidiam virtite 
partam gloriam putarem, “T have alwaya been of such a mind as to con- 
sider odium gained by manly conduct to be glory.” —Cic. 


1172.—Obs. 6. The Subjunctive Mood has no Feeteere-of its own. 
When such a tense is needed it is supplied by the Periphrastic Conjuya- 
tion (828), with stm or essem, according to the general rule: EY guisquam 
dubitabit, quid virtiite perfectirus sit, “ And will any one doubt, what he 
is likely to accomplish by virtue? ”—Cio. Rescripsit quam mihi gratum 
esset factirus, ‘I wrote in answer how much pleasure he would go me.”— 
Cic. If the Future Subjunctive Passive is required, we must use futirum 
sit (esset) ut. 


1173.— Obs. 7. If a Subjunctive Mood is attached to an Infinitive 
clause, its tense will, of course, be governed by that of the verb on which 
the Infinitive depends, since the Infinitive has no time of ita own, (1126.) 


VARIOUS USES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


The Subjunctive Mood, expressing the action of the Verb as a 
Conception and not as a Fact, is employed in various ways according to 
the nature of the conception implied by it. Most of these occur only in 
secondary (dependent) sentences ; but there are some cases, as will be seen, 
in which it is used in Principal Assertions, Questions, and Commands. 


1174.—A. The Subjunctive Mood, then, is used in the state- 
ment of all conceptions which imply— 

L A Possibility (Potential Subjunctive); as, haec sint falsa 
sand, “ these statements may certainly be false.” . 

I. A Doubt (Deliberative Subjunctive) ; as, guid facerem, 
““what was I to do?” 

Ill. A Desire (Optative. Subjunctive); as, ste haec yrbs 
praeclara, “‘may this famous city stand firm.” 

IV. A Purpose (Final Subjunctive); as, edimus ut vivdmus, 

“ we eat that we may live.” 

V. A Consequence (Consecutive Subjunctive); as, tantus 
erat timor omnium, ut némo urbe excéderet, “so great was the 
terror of all, that no man left the city.” - ~ 


~ 
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1175.—B. The Subjunctive Mood is used in the statement of 

some conceptions which imply— 

Il Time(Temporal Subjunctive) ; as, Antigonus, gquum adver- 
sus Seleucum dimicdret, occisus est, “‘ Antigonus, while he was fight- 
ing against Seleucus, was slain.” 

Il. Cause (Causal Subjunctive) ; 28, Quae quum tia sint, hoe 
dico, ‘‘ Since these things are so, I assert this.” 

Il. Condition (Conditional Subjunctive) ; 18, Manent in- 
genia senibus, modo permaneat indusiria, “Old men’s abilities 
remain to them, if only their industry remains.” 

IV. Concession (Concessive Subjunctive); as, Ut désint 
vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas, ‘Though strength may fail, yet 
the wish must be commended.” 


1176.—C. Besides these uses, the Subjunctive Mood is constantly 
employed in secondary sentences attached to other sentences which 
contain a Subjunctive Mood or an Infinitive. 

This is called the Attracted Subjunctive. 


Note.—It will be seen that the Indicative Mood is often employed in 
sentences similar to those which come under B and C. 


A. IL SUBJUNCTIVE IN CONCEPTIONS OF 
POSSIBILITY. 


1177.—Ruitz LXXXV. Potential Subjunc- 
tive.—The Subjunctive Mood is used in Princi- 
pal Assertions to express that a fact is possible, 


as; 
. Forsitan quispiam dizerit, Perhaps some man may say. 


1178.—Exrianation.—In this way the Subjunctive is used to state 
with deference or modesty a fact which might be expressed more decidedly 
by the Indicative. The negative in such cases is né (not ndn): Né sit sand 
summum malum dolor, malum certé est, “Pain may not indeed be the 
greatest evil, but an evil it certainly is.”—Cic. 


1179.—Obs. 1. The Present Perfect Subjunctive is very often 
employed in this sense, particularly in the first person, or in the second or 
third, if the subject be actually or virtually indefinite: Britt jadicium, 
pace tua dizerim, longé antepono tud, “The judgment of Brutus, with your 
leave I would say, I far prefer to yours.”—Cic. Né aequdaveritis Hannibal 
Philippum, “ You would not make out Philip equal to Hannibal.” —Luv. 
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A. If. SUBJUNCTIVE IN CONCEPTIONS OF 
DOUBT. 


1180.—Rortze LXXXVIL Deliberative Sub- 
junctive.—The Subjunctive is used in Principal 
Questions which imply perplexity; as, 
Quid hic homine facidatis, What are you to do with this man ? 


1181.—Exptanation.—In such questions, which ask what is to be 
done under certain circumstances, it is generally implied that a negative 
answer is looked for; “nothing,” or “no.” Here again the negative is 
né: Né doleam, “ Must I not grieve ? ”—Cie. 


1182.—Rvutz LXXXVII. Nominal Ques- 
tions.—The Subjunctive Mood is used in Ques- 
tions, the matter of which is made the subject or 
object of a verb expressing knowledge or doubt. 


These may be called Nominal Questions (see 1064), but they 
are generally named Indirect Questions ; as, 


The mind itself knows not of what 


Ipse animus nescit, qudlis sit animus, native the wind (a. 


1183.—Exruanation.—In this case the question as asked (the Prin- 
cipal Question, 1068) would be qudlis est'(1101) animus, “ of what nature 
is the mind?” The matter or substance of this question is made in the 
example the object of the verb nescit, and is therefore used as a noun. 
(1064.) 


1184.— Obs. 1. Of course, questions of either kind, Word-questions 

or Fact-questions (1040-1), may be used in this.-way. If a word- 

on is thus made a nominal one, the same interrogative pronoun or 

iaterrogative adverb is employed which appears in the direct question, 28 

in the above example. So, also: Multae gentés nondum sciunt cur lina 

déficiat, ‘ Many nations are still in ignorance why the moon is eclipsed ;”” 
in which case the direct (Principal) question would be, cir lina déficit ? 


1185.—Obs, 2. If a Fact-question is made a nominal one, the 
same interrogative participles are used which are employed in asking the 
direct (Principal) question: —ne, num, nonne-(1103); but num involves 
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then no anticipation of a negative answer (1105): Hzistit quaestio, num 
amici novi veteribus sint antepdnendi, “ A question arisés, whether 
at any time new friends are to be preferred to old ones.” —Cric. 


1186.—Obs. 8. If Double (Alternative) Fact-questions (1107) 
are used nominally, the particles employed aré as follows: 


Quaeritur utrum .... an coe. @M, 
“6 —ne -. an eee. 
ts (omitted) .... -ne (an) .... -ne 
“ e an e e 


Oportebit vidére, utrum malitia aliud agatur aliud simulétur an stultitia 
an necessitidine an occdsione, “It will be necessary to see whether it is 
from malice that one thing is done, another pretended, or from folly, or 
from necessity, or from opportunity.” Dubitabant cépidene édiacere an castra 
défendere praestare, ‘They doubted whether it was better to lead out the 
troops or to defend the camp.” 


1187 .—Obs. 4. Very often neone or anndn (or not) is used in the 
second member of a double question, and the interrogative word may be 
omitted in the first: Parthi transierint necne nemo dubitat, “ No one doubts 
whether the Parthians have crossed or not.” 


1188.—Obs. 5. The particle an is used in some single nominal 
questions, especially after haud scto, nescto, dubtio, incertum est. It is gen- 
erally then implied that an affirmative answer is expected; and, therefore, 
such expressions are nearly equivalent to “I almost think:” Dubito an 
Venusiam tendam, “Iam half inclined to diréct my course to Venusia.” 


EXCEPTIONS. 


1189.—Eze. 1. The Indicative Mood is used after such expres- 
sions as nescio quis, nescio quoémodo, in which the intertogative pro- 
noun or adverb has come to be so closely connected with nescto that the 
phrases are equivalent to indefinite pronouns or adverbs, and the questions 
are regarded as principal (direct) instead of nominal (indirect): Nescio 
guimodo, dum lego, assentior, quam posui hbram, -assensio omnis élabitur, 
“‘ Somehow (I know not how), while I read, I assent, when I have laid down 
the book, all that agreement slips away,” Cic.; where if nescio were re 
garded as a governing verb, we'should have had assénar, 


1190.—Obs. 1. Similarly, the Indicative is employed after such ex- 
pressions as mirum quanium, tmmane quantum: Id mirum quantum 
profuit, “This was of wonderful advantage, (/¢. it is wonderful how much 
this profited.”)—Liv. | 


Exe, 2, The Indicative in other nominal (indirect) questions is often 
found in Plautus and Terence, and sometimes in the later poets: Plis 
ae quid opus facto eet (for sit), “You know better what must be done.” 
a ER, : 
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1191.—Obs. 2. In the few cases in which the Indicative is 
apparently used in prose writers, either the question must be regarded 
as principal (direct), being independent of the verb; us, dic, 0, num 
té ula terrent, “Tell me,I pray, do (not whether) these things frighten you ?” 
Cic.; or the introducing particle is not interrogative but relative; as, 
Quuerdmus, ubi maleficium est, “ Let us seek there, where the crime actually 
is,’ Cic.; where ut is a relative adverb, with its antecedent ii un- 
derstood. 


119 2.— Obs. 8. It is, therefore, very important to distinguish between 
the similar forms of relative and interrogative words. Thus, 
quae tit scids scio, means, “I know what it is you know;” but, quae tu scia 
scio, means, ‘‘ what you know I know also,” “I know those things which 
you know.” 

For the Infinitive used in some nominal questions in dratio obliqua, 
see 1296, C. 


A. IIL SUBJUNCTIVE IN CONCEPTIONS OF 
DESIRE OR COMMAND. 


1193.—Rutz LXXXVIIL. Optative Subjunc- 
tive.—The Subjunctive Mood is used in Principal 
sentences, to express a fact as desired; as, 


Valeant ctvis mes, eint beats, | MAY my fehow-citixens prosper, may 


1194.—Expvanation.—The Subjunctive Mood, thus used optatively, 
may be supposed to be governed by some such word as opio, ‘‘I desire,” 
understood, with or without wd, “ that.” 


1195.— Obs. 1. The optative subjunctive is often accompanied by uti- 
nam: utinam tam facile véra invenire possim, quam falsa convincere, “ would 
that I could as easily prove what is true as refute what is false.” —Crc. 


1196.— Obs. 2. The Present tenses of the optative subjunctive 
suggest that a wish is attainable; the Past tenses, that it is unattain- 
able: utinam modo cénita efficere possim, “O that I may only be able to 
accomplish my aims,” Cic.; utinam cum Caesare societdtem nunquam coissi's 
aut nunquam dirémissés, “ would that you had never entered into a league 
with Caesar, or else had never broken it off.”—Id. 


1197.—Obs. 3. The First Person Plural of the Present 
tenses is used to express mutual encouragement: tenedmus eum cursum, 
“let us hold on that course,’ Cic.; meminerimus etiam adversus injim:s 
‘hoteael esse servandam, “let us remember that even towards the most 
elpless, justice must be maintained.” —Id, 
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119 8.— Obs. 4. It is this use of the Subjunctive which explains its 
employment in place of the Imperative (1114), and therefore the ne:za. 
tive almost always employed is né: né finestam hance pugnam morte cun- 
sulis féeceris, “do not make this battle ruinous by the death of the consul.” 
—Liv. But ndn is sometimes found if great stress is required in the nega 
tive, or if the negative belongs to a single word: & légibus non recédamus, 
“we must not abandon the laws.”—Cic. 


1199.— Obs. 5. The optative subjunctive is often used in assever- 
ations, imprecations, etc.: nz sim salvus, si aliter scribo ac sentio, “may 
I be ruined if I write otherwise than as I think,” Cic.; often with ¢téa: ita 
vivam uf mazximés sumptis facio, ‘so may I live (¢. e., may I live only on 
this condition) as I am making the greatest expenditure,”—Cic. 


1200.—Rutxe LXXXIX. Nominal Com- 
mands.—The Subjunctive Mood is used in com- 


mands, the matter of which is made the subject 
or object of a verb. (See 1064.) 


Ad Idas Aprils reverterentur (imperavit), “(He ordered that) they 
should return by the 18th of April.” ; 


1201,—Exrvanation.—In this case the Principal (direct) command 
would be ad Id. Apr. revertimini. When the matter of this is made the 
object of émperdvtt, expressed or understood, revertimini becomes revertc- 
rentur, and ut, “that,” may be either expressed or omitted. The past 
tense is used by Rule LXXXIV. (1164), because the governing verb, ém- 
pera, is in a Tense Past, and not in consequence of the observation 
in 1196. 


1202.—Obs. 1. The Subjunctive in Nominal Commands occurs very 
frequently in drdtio obliqua (1296, D). In this case the governing verb 
expressive of the command is often omitted, being implied by the principal 
verb, which introduces the whole speech. Thus, in the above example, the 
verb imperdvit does not occur in the passage in Caesar, but is implied in 
. respondit, “he answered,” which introduces all that Caesar said. 


1203.— Obs. 2. Most verbs expressing command are followed, ac- 
cording to this rule, by the subjunctive introduced by ut or né; but ut is 
often understood. Jubeo, however, generally takes the infinitive, and 
impero, also, the infinitive passive, and the thing commanded then takes 
the form of a nominal assertion (1135): Caesar pontem rescindi jubet, 
‘“‘Caesar orders the bridge to be torn down;” nén hunc in vincula dici 
imperabis, “ will you not command this man to be led into prison ? ” 


1204 —Obs. 3. Other verbs expressing desire, permission, com- 
mand, prohibition, often take an infinitive, such as cupio, volo, ndlo, 
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m4lo, patior, sino, prohibeo, veto: cupimus & tua virtite frui, “we - 
desire that you may enjoy your virtue,” Cic. ; vinum ad 82 importari sinunt, 
“they allow wine to be imported among them,” Cazs.; Bibulum exire domd 
prohtbent, “ they forbid Bibulus to leave his house.”——Cic, But all of them 
may take the subjunctive with ud expressed or understood. 


A. IV. THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN CONCEPTIONS 
OF A PURPOSE. 


1205.—Ro1z XC. Final Subjunctive.—The 
Subjunctive Mood is used in sentences which 
express Purpose; as, 


Nonnulli remanébart wt timoris sus- ‘Some stayed, in order that they might 
prcionem vitdrent, ’ avoid the suspicion of fear. 


1206.—Exrtanation.—Final Sentences are always second- 
ary, t.¢., are always attached to some other sentence, without which they 
would have no meaning, while it could perfectly well stand by itself. Thus 
in the example, ndnrulli remanébant, “some remained behind,” is entirely 
independent and self-sustaining ; ¢. ¢., it is primary. But ut timoris sus- 
picionem vitarent, “that they might avoid the suspicion of fear,” has no 
meaning except in connection with the previous sentence, of which action 
it tells the purpose or motive. 


1207.—Final sentences are, therefore (1072), of two kinds— 
(a) Adverbiat, introduced by (1) ut, in order that. 
(2) né, in order that—not, lest. 
(8) qué, whereby, in order that, 


(6) Adjectival, introduced by (4) the relative pronoun qui. 


Additional examples: 


Romulus opened a sanctuary, that he 
might increase the number of the 
citizens. 


(1) Romulus ut civium me, 
He determined to besiege the town, 


augéret asylum pateféecit, 


(2) Oppidum st tae tnatituit né 
quem post st hostem relinqueret, 
Cluentius is said to have corrupted 


(3) Corripisse dicitur Cluentius ji | “ tne judges by bribes, whereby 
ICU peCunN, GD; Merce at) he might secure the con- 
suum innocentem condemnaret, nation of his guiltless friend. 


18 


that he might not leave any enemy 
in his rear. 
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so 28 sn ee He sent horsemen before him, who 
(4) ic i talicadal ee Mer Sex were to (that they might) examine 
plorarent, the road. 


1208.— Obs. 1. The notions of Desire and of Purpose are so closely 
allied, that it is of little importance whether the subjunctive with wz or né, af- 
ter verbs of desire, exhortation, persuasion (such as opto, volo, “TI 
wish ;” hortor, “I exhort ;” censeo, statuo, décerno, “I determine,” etc.), be 
ranged under this rule or the preceding. 7¢ hortor ut hos libros studidsé legas, 
“T urge you toread (that you read) these books with care,” Cic.; precor né 
mé deserds, “I pray you not to (that you may not) desert me.”—Id. 


1209.—Obs. 2. The examples in Obs. 1 show that Final Sentences 
may often be translated by the English Infinitive. The Latin Infini- 
tive, however, is very rarely so us See 1160. 


1210.- -Obs. 3. Final Sentences introduced by qué, generally contaia 
a comparative : Ligem brevem esse oporte, qué facilius ab imperii.s 
teneatur, “A law ought to be short, whereby (in order that) it may the 
more easily be grasped by the unlettered.”—Cic. 


1211.— Obs, 4. Rarely ut né is used instead of n2: Quod ut né acci- 
dat cavendum est, “We must take heed that this do not happen.” —Cio. 


1212.—Obs. 5. Final sentences are introduced by the Relative 
Pronoun qui, especially after verbs of sending, coming, giving, choos- 
ing, and such like: Délégisti quis Romae relinquerés, “You picked out 
whom to leave at Rome,” Cro.; Homini natiira addidit rationem, qui 
regerentur animi cupiditatés, “ Nature hath given reason to man, that by it 
(4at., by which) the passions of the soul might be governed.”’—Cic. : 


1213.—Obs. 6. The Relative Adverbs, qué, “ whither,” unde, 
“whence,” etc., are used in the same way as the Relative Pronoun in 
introducing final sentences: Locum destinant quo (= in ) pretidsissima 
congererent, ‘They fix upon a place to which (Uz, whither) they should bring 
together their most valuable effects.”—Liv. 


1214.—Obs. 7. It may be useful to enumerate here together the 
various modes in which purpose may be expressed in Latin. Thus, - 
to express “the envoy came to sue for peace,” we may use— 


(1.) Ut (né, qué), with subjunctive : légdtus vénit, ut pacem rogaret. 
2.) Qui, with subjunctive: légatus vénit, gui pacem rogaret. 
3.) Causa, with genitive of gerund or gerundive: légdtus vénit pacem 
rogandi causd, or pacis rogandae causa. (1830.) 
(4.) Ae a accus. of gerundive: légdtus vénit ad pdcem rogandam. 
1338. 
ie The future participle active : légatus vinit pacem rogdtirus. (1355.) 
(6.) The accusative supine: légdtus vénit pacem rogatum. (1360.) 


1215.— Obs. 8. Verbs of fearing (timeo, metuo, vereor, etc.) usu- 
ally have the object of fear expreased by a final sentence, introdueed by ué or 


\ 
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né, the word “ fear” being equivalent to “‘I doubtingly hope.” Ut is used 
if the matter feared about be desired, né if it be not desired. So that in 
these cases ué must be translated by “ that—not,” and né by “that.” Om- 
nés laboris té excipere video ; timeo ut sustineds, “I see you undertake all 
sorts of labors; I fear that you will not (¢. e., I doubtingly hope that you 
may) endure them.”—Cic. Vereor né, dum minuere velim laborem, augeam, 
‘“T fear that I may (%. ¢, I doubtingly hope that I may not) increase your 
labor, while I mean to lessen it.” —Cic. 


1216.—Obs. 9. Instead of ut, né ndn is often used in these cases: 
Timeo né non perficiam quod suscépi, “T am afraid that I may not dccom- 
plish what I have undertaken.” This occurs especially when the primary 
sentence is negative. 


1217 .—Obs, 10. When negative indefintte pronouns or 
adverbs (no one, nowhere, never, etc.), occur in final sentences, the negative 
attaches itself in Latin to the introducing particle: né quis, not ut némo, 
“in order that no one,” ete. See 1225. 


A. V. SUBJUNCTIVE IN CONCEPTIONS OF A 
CONSEQUENCE. 


1218.—Rvue XCL. Consecutive Subjunctive. 
— The Subjunctive Mood is used in sentences 
which express a consequence or result; as, 


Némo tam démens est ut sud voluntate No one is so mad that he will suffer 
maereat, of his own choice. 


1219,.—Exp.anation.—These sentences are always secondary; and 
though they speak of facts, yet since these facts are cunceived as being the 
consequences of other facts, the Subjunctive Mood is employed in them, 
and not the Indicative. 


1220.—Consecutive Sentences are of two kinds: 
(a) Adverbial, introduced by (1) ut, “so that—.” 
(2) ut ndn, “so that—not—.” 
; . (3) quin, qudminus, “but that—.” 
(5) Adjectival, introduced by (4) the relative pronoun qui. 


Additional Examples. 


(1) Zarquinius sic Servium dili- Tarquinius loved Servius so much, 
gébat, ut ts vulgd habéréttur that the latter was currently re 
S iius, garded as his son. 
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bet tee ( It often happens that men who are 
(2) sa Jit phe Ea Sirigs non ) “in debt do not meet their engage- 
esponde ps, ments at the proper time. 


(3) Vix mé contineo, quin in illum I can scarcely restrain myself from 
involem, flying at him. 

(4) Majus gaudium fuit quam quod The joy was too great for men to 
universum hominés caperent, take in all at once. 


1221.—Obs. 1. Very often the primary sentence contains an ante~ 
cedent term, such as ita, tam, sic, talis, etc.: Innocentia est affectio 
talis animi, quae noceat némini, ‘Innocence is that kind of affection of the 
mind whieh is hartful to no one.” 


1222.—Obs. 2. A Consecutive Sentence often stands as if it 
‘were the subject of the primary sentence. This is the ease when the 
primary sentence consists of an impersonal verb or expression; such as, 
accidit, contingit, fit, “it happens;” restat, reliquum est, “it remains ;” 
sequitur, prozimum est, “it follows;” etc.: Si Aaec nuntidtio véra non esl, 
sequitur ut falsa sit, ‘If this proposition is not true, it follows that it is 
false..—Cic. lta factum est ut hostis non resisierent, “So it came to pass 
that the enemy made no resistance.” 


1223.—Obs. 3. A Consecutive Sentence often stands as if it 
’ were the object of the verb inthe primary sentence: Temperantia efficit 
ul appetitionés rectae rationi pdreant, “Temperance causes that the appe- 
tites submit to right reason.” —Cic. 


1224.—Obs. 4. Sometimes'a Consecutive Sentence stands as 
an appositive to a noun in the primary sentence: damndtum poenain 
sequi op ortébat ut tgni cremarétur, “Tt was necessary that the punishment 
of being burnt with fire should follow his condemnation (ii. him con- 
demned).”—Cars, ¢® 


1225.— Obs. 5. When negative indefinite pronouns or ad- 
verbs (no one, nowhere, etc.) occur in consecutive sentences, the negative 
attaches itself to the indefinite. See 1217. Thus we have: 


In Final Sentences. In Consecutive Sentences. 


That no one, né quis, ut némo. 
That none, né ullus, ut nullus. 
That never, né unquam, ut numquam. 
That nowhere, né usquam, ut nusquam. 


1226.—Obs. 6. Consecutive sentences introduced by the rela- 
tive pronoun, are used especially after the adjectives dignus, indig- 
nus, iddneus, etc., to denote what one is worthy of, or ft for: Lividnae 
fabulae non satis dignae sunt quae tterum legantur, “The plays of Livius 
are not well worthy of being read a second time.”—Cic. 


1227.—Obs.7. A Consecutive sentence with qui is used after 
such verbs as sunt, “there are some;” n6n désunt, “there are not 
wanting;” reperiuntur, ‘there are found,” when the antecdeent of qui is 
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indefinite: Sunt: qui discessum animi a corpore putent esse mortem, 
“ There are some wha think death to be the departure of the soul from the 
body.”—Cie. 


1228.—FEazc. 1. But in these cases the Indicative Mood is some- 
times used when the fact is made prominent: Sunt bestiae quaedam, in quibus 
inest aliquid sumile virtitis, “ There are some animals in whom there is some 
principle like virtue.—Cic. Often, too, especially in the poets, sunt qui, est 
gui, etc., are treated like a staple indefinite pronoun (compare 1189), 
and thus take the indicative: Sunt guds. juvat, ‘To some it is a joy.” —Hor. 


1229.—Obs. 8. In this way the subjunctive with quod is used after 
est, “there is a reason;” ndn o, “I have no reason,” etc.: Non est 
quod querdre, ‘There is no reason for your complaining.” It must be ob- 
served that nédn habeo quod dicam, means, “I see no reason for my speak- 
ing ;"" but nén habeo quid. dicam, means, “I do not know what to say.” 
Compare 1192. 


1230.—Obs. 9. Consecutive sentences with quin are used only 
after primary sentences which are actually or virtually negative; ¢. ¢., those 
containing a negative, an interrogative anticipating a negative answer, or 
such words as viz, “scarcely.;” parum, “too littie,” etc. Quin is used— 


12314.—(a.) After negative sentences containing verbs of hinder~ 
ing, refusing, etc.: Non possumus recisdre, quin alii &@ 
nobis dissentiant, “We cannot object that others should differ 
from us.”—Cic. Haud multum abfuit quin Isménids interficere- 
tur, “But little was wanting to Ismenias’ being killed,” ¢. ¢, “A 
little more and he would have been killed,”—Liv. 


1232.—(6.) After negative sentences containing expressions of 
doubt, . possibility, etc.: Non erat dubium quin Helvitit 
plirimum possent, “There was no doubt that the Helvetii had 
most power.” —Cags, 


1233.—{c.) After negative sentences, implying that a reselt 
always fellows: Nullus feré dizs est quin Satrius meam 
domum ventitet, “There is hardly a day that Satrius does not 
keep coming to my house.”—Cic, 


1234.— xc. 2. Sometimes. the accusative with the Infinitive is_ 
used where quin, with the subjunctive might be employed: Quis dubitat 
patére Hurspam? “Who doubts that Europe is exposed ? "—Cunrrt. 


1235.—Ezc. 8. Quin is used with the Indécative in animated 
questions (“why not,” = gui né), and also in expostulations with the Im- 
perative: Quin conscendimus equés? ‘“ Why not to horse at once? ”—Liv. 
Quin tit hoc audi, “ Nay, but do you hear me? "—Trr. 


1236.—Obs. 10. Consecutive sentences with quéminus (qud 
minus, “ whereby the less”), are used, like.those with guén, after words and. 
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phrases signifying hindrance, such as impedio, “T hinder;” per mé 
stat, “it is owing to me:” Non reciisdbo quéminus omnis mea scripta 
legant, “IT will not object to all men’s reading my writings..—Cic. Per 
Afrinium stetit, quominus dimicarétur, “It was owing to Afranius that 
there was no engagement.” —Caxs, 


B, L STATEMENTS OF TIME—TEMPORAL 
SENTENCES. 


1237.—Temporal Secondary Sentences, which state the 
time of the action spoken of in the primary sentence, are introduced by 
quum, quando, ubi, “when;” postquam, “after;” simulac (simul 
atque), ‘“‘as soon as;” ex qué, “since;” priusquam, antequam, “ be- 
fore ;” dum, ddnec, quoad, “ while,” “ until ;”” quamdid, “as long as ;” 
quotiés, “as often as.” These particles usually take the Indicative, 
but in some special cases some of them take the Subjunctive. 


1238.—Ruiz XCIL The temporal particles 
dum, dénec, quoad, “until,” generally take the 
subjunctive if they imply Purpose as well as 
Time; as, | | 
Differant in aliud tempus dum defer. Let them put it off to another time, 
vescat ira, till their anger cools down. 


EXPLaNnaTion.—In this example it is implied that the accomplishment 
of the purpose of becoming composed is the limit of the time during 
which the matter should be postponed. 


1239,—0bs. 1. Dum and quoad also mean, “as long as,” and they 
then take the Indicative: Ut aegrots, dum anima est, spés esse dicitur, 
sic ego, quoad Pompéius in Italia fuit, spérdre non déstiti, “ As there is 
said to be hope for a sick man as long as there is life, so, as long as Pom- 
pey was in Italy, I did not cease to hope.”—Cre. ! 


1240.— Obs. 2. In the later writers, d6nec (“ until,” “ while”) some- 
times takes’ the Subjunctive, even without the notion of Purpose: 
Rhénus servat violentiam cursits dinec dceané miscedtur, “The Rhine main- 
tains the strength of its stream till it mingles with the ocean.”—Tac. 


1241,.—Rvuizx XCIIL The temporal particles 
antequam, priusquam, “before,” take the sub- 
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juuctive if they imply Purpose or a general 
truth ; as, 


Priusqguam aggrediare, adhibenda Before you make an attempt you should 
est praeparatio diligens, employ diligent preparation. 


ExPLaNaTion.—In this example it is implied that careful preparation is 
necessary in order that afterwards you may make an attempt with success. 


1242.—Obs. 1. The Subjunctive is often used with these particles 
when the connection between the preceding and the following event is very 
general: Zempestas mindtur, antequam surgat, “ A tempest threatens before 
it rises,” Sen.;”’ it may threaten without rising, but the threatening is a 
natural antecedent of its rising. 


1243.—Obs. 2. The Subjunctive of the past tenses espe 
cially, is often employed after antequam, priusquam, when it is hard to 
see any thing more than a mere note of time: Ducentis annis, antequam 
Romam caperent, in Italiam Galli transcendérunt, “The Gauls crossed inte 
Italy two hundred years before they took Rome.”—Luiv. 


Obs. 3. The elements of antequam, priusquam, are often sepa- 
rated ; anie, or prius (“sooner”) being placed in the primary sentence, 
and guam (“than”) introducing the secondary sentence: Non ante finitum 
est praelium, quam tribiinus interfectus est, “The battle was not finished 
(sooner than) before the tribune was slain.” —Liv. 


1244,—Rvutz XCIV. The temporal particle 
quum (cum) is constantly followed in historical 
narrative by the past tenses of the subjunctive; 


as, 

Antigonus, gquum dimicdare, occisus Antigonus, when he was fighting, 
est, was slain. 

Alexander, quum interémisset Cli- Alexander, when he had slain Clitus, 
tum, viz & 8@ manis abstinuit, hardly kept his hands off himself. 


1245.—Exeianation.—In these cases, it can often be seen that the 
secondary sentence states not only the Time but the Cawse of the event 
mentioned in the primary. With the Past Imperfect, guwm may often be 
best translated “while,” and with the Past Perfect, “‘ after.” 


1246.—Obs. 1. Quum, with the Past Perfect Subjunctive is con- 
stantly used to supply the place of the wanting Perfect Participle 
of the active voice. Thus, in the second example above, guum interé- 
misset may be translated “having slain.” (1347.) 
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1247 .—Obs. 2. Sqmetimes quum is used with the subjunctive in a. 
sort of consecutive sense: Fuit tempus quum rira colerent homines 
neque urbem habérent, ‘‘ There was a time when (7. e. such that in it) men 
tilled the fields and had no city.”—Varer. But in a similar sentence, 
Cicero says, Fuit quoddam tempus quum tn agris hominis vagabantur, 
“There was a certain time when (in which) men wandered in the fields.” 


1248.—Obs. 8. Quum is used with similar tenses of the In~ 
cdicative to express absolute identity of time: that the doing of one 
action implies the doing of the other: Praeclaré facis quum puerum diligis, 
“You act nobly in loving the boy,” Cre. ; Qreum tacent, clamant, “ In hold- 
ing their peace, they in effect cry alou Cro, 


1249.—Note.—The Temporal particles postquam, ut, ubi, simulao, 
etc., have commonly the Aorist Indicative (1094), where in English the 
Past Perfect is employed : Pompéius, ut equitatem suum pulsum vidit, acid 
excessit, ‘“ Pompey, when he had seen his cavalry beaten, went out of: the 
battle."—Caxs. But the Past Perfect may be used if some lapse of 
time has occurred, especially if this is defined: Hanmibal anno terts6 post- 
quam domé profigerat, in Africam vénit, “ Hannibal came to Africa in the 
third year after he had fled from home.”-—Nxr. 


B. IL STATEMENTS OF CAUSE—CAUSAL 
SENTENCES. 


1250.—Causal Secondary Sentences, which state the 
cause of the action spoken of in the primary sentence, are introduced by 
quod, quia, “because;” quoniam, quando, quandoquidem, “ since; ” 
quum, “since ;”” and the relative qui, “who” (m the sense of quum is, 
“since he”). Of these, all but quum and —_ are regularly followed by 
the Indicative. 


1251. 
duced by quum or qui, have their verbs in the 
Subjunctive Mood; as, 


Quum ina domé jam capi non pos- 
sint in alias domas exeunt, ee house, they move off into other 
ouses. 


{re was the fault of Pelops, who 


Since they cannot all be contained in 


Magna culpa Pelopis, qui non zru- 


lierit fii (= since he) did not instruct his 


s0n. 
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125 2.— Obs. 1. Sometimes the writer chooses to represent what is 
really a cause rather as an independent fact, and then uses the In- 
dicative : Habeo senectiti magnam gratiam, quae mihi sermonis avidi- 
litem auxit, pottonis et cibi sustulit, “lam very grateful to old age, which 
(= for it, not since it) has increased my passion for conversation, and taken 
away that for eating and drinking,” Cic.; where auzerit, sustulerit, might 
have been employed. 


1253.—Obs. 2. The force of qui in causal sentences is increased by 
the particles quippe, utpote, ut, praesertim : Jnde consul, ut qui jam ad 
hostés preventum cernerel, cum coacté agmine proctdébat, “Thence the consul, 
since he saw he had now come up with the enemy, advanced with compac* 
line.’—Liv. But quippe qui sometimes takes the Indicative, par- 
ticularly in Livy and Sallust: Animus fortind nén eget, quippe quae pro- 
bitatem neque dare neque éripere potest, “The soul needs not fortune, since 
she can neither give nor take away goodness,” —Sazt, 


1254.—Obs. 3. Quippe is used alone with the Indicative in 
giving an ironical reason: Quippe velor fatis, ‘‘ Because, I suppose, [ am 
orbidden by the fates,” Vira. ; Movet mé quippe liimen curiae, “1 suppose 
that luminary of the senate-house disturbs me.”—Cic. 


1255.—Obs. 4. The other causal particles, quod, quia, etc., may take 
the Subjunctive if the cause is stated on some Other authority than 
the writer’s: <Aristidés nonne 0b eam causam expulsus eat patrid quod practer 
gustus essel, “Was not Aristides banished for this reason, that 

he was just beyond measure (as his fellow-citizens alleged) ? »—Cic., 


1256.— Obs. 5. If it is implied that a supposed reason is not 
true in fact, the Subjunctive is used with ndn quod, ndn quia, non 
qué, ndn quin, which may be followed by sed quia (quod), with the 
Indicative of the true reason: Pugilés etiam quum fertunt adversdrium in- 
gemiscunt, non quod doleant animive succumbant, sed quod profundenda 
voce omne corpus intenditur, “‘ Boxers, even in smiting their opponent, heave 
a groan: not because they are in pain, or are sinking in spirit, but because 
in uttering the sound the whole body is put on the stretch.” —Cic. 


1257 .—Obs. 6. Sometimes quod is followed by the subjunctive 
of a verb, meaning ¢o say or think, though the object of that verb is really the 
reason, as felt by the subject of the verb: Rediit pauld post, quod sé oblitum 
nescio quid diceret, ‘He returned a little later, because he had forgotten 
something, as he said (lit, because he said he had forgotten).” 


1258.—Obs. 7. Often quod (with the Indicative or Subjunctive, ac- 
cording to Obs. 4, 1255) is used with those verbs and expressions which 
denote surprise, satisfaction, etc. (verba affectuum), such as 
gaudeo, juvat, miror, etc. In these cases the accusative with the infinitive 
may be employed. (See 1154.) But the latter mode of expression (the 
form of a nominal assertion, 11385), merely points out the object of the 
feeling: whereas quod implies that the circumstances actually hold or ex- 
ist. Thus: utile est Gatum adessc, merely impliea that it is an advantage 


13* 
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for Gaius to De present, whether he is present or not. But ilile est 

Gaius adest means, it is an advantage that Gaius is present as he is. Afag- 
1258. Quod sometimes merely annonnces the subj2ct of remark; 

quod scribis ié ventiirem, as, ‘‘ for your writing that you meau to come.” 


B. IL STATEMENTS OF CONDITION—CONDI- 
TIONAL SENTENCES. 


1259.—A Conditional Secondary Sentence is one which 
states a condition or circumstance under which something else holds true. 
The Secondary clause, which contains the condition, is called the 
Condition (or Protasis), and the Primary clause, which states 
what does or would follow from it, is called the Conclusion (or Apo- 
dosis). The two clauses together form a whole, which is called the Hy- 
pothetical Period. Thus, Si bellum omittimus, pace nunqguam 
Sruémur, “If we give up the war, we shall never enjoy peace,” is a hypo- 
thetical period, of which si bellwm ométtimus is the condition, and nunguam 
pace fruzmur is the conclusion. 


The condition is most commonly introduced by si, “if,” nisi (nf), “ if 
not, unless ;"” sometimes by dum, dummodo, modo, “ provided that.” 


1260.—The Hypothetical Period always asserts the connec- 
tion cf the conclusion with the condition. But as the speaker may or may 
not, beside this, wish to make some suggestion about the truth or proba- 
bility or falsehood of the condition he assumes, we find that in Latin there 
are three main kinds of the Hypothetical Period, each with some pe- 
culiarity of form and meaning. 


Hypothetical Period—First Form. 


1261.—Rutz XCVI. When the Indicative 
occurs in both clauses, nothing more is implied 
than that the conclusion depends on the con- 
dition: 


Si sunt drae, sunt etiam nimina, 7 peabye oh altars, there are also 

1262,.—Expranation.—The Indicative Mood being used in 
boch clauses, it is possible that they may be real ; but nothing ts sug- 
gested further as te the likeliheod ef their proving so. Se: Arras si id 
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crédis, “ You are mistaken if you believe that.”—Trr. Perfictétur bellum, 
8i urgemus obsessés, ‘‘ The war will be finished if we press the besieged.” — 
Irv. In these cases the speaker merely tells the circumstances under 
which a particular conclusion will follow, but does not hint what his 
opinion is as to the probability of the conclusion being actually reached. 


21263.— Obs. 1. Often in this form the conclusion contains an Im-~ 
perative Mood, or the Subjunctive used in an optative or poten- 
tial sense (1177, 1193): Si quicguam inventis mé mentitum, occidito, “ If 
you find that I have told any lie, kill me,” Ter.; Si sciens fallo, tun mé 
pessino léto afficias, “ If I knowingly deceive, then mayst thou visit me with 
the worst death.” —Liv. 


1264.— Obs. 2. Sometimes si is omitted in the condition of this 
and of the other forms of the hypothetical period: Megat quis, nego ; ait, 
dio, “ (If) a man says no, I say no; (if) he says yes, I say yes.” —Trr. 


1 


Hypothetical Period—Second Form. 


1265.—Rutz XCVIL When the Present 
Tenses of the Subjunctive are used in’ both 
clauses, it is implied that the speaker knows that 
the supposition is a mere conception or imaginary 
case, which may probably never be realized. 


St negem, mentiar, If I were to deny it, I should tell an untruth. 


1266.—Exrranation.—In this form the Subjunctive Mood is used, 
since the condition is presented as a mere conception. But the tenses 
being present, it is possible that the condition, and therefore the conclusion 
which depends on it, may yet be realized. Dits déficiat, si velim énume- 
rare, “The day would fail, if I should choose to enumerate ;” Si scieris . 
aspidem occult2 latére uspiam, improbé féceris nisi monueris alierum né as- 
sideat, “If you should have become aware that an asp were lying concealed 
in some place, you would be acting wrongly if you did not warn your neigh- 
bor not to sit there.” —Cic. 


Hypothetical Period—Third Form. 


1267.—Rote XCVIII. When the Past Tenses 
of the Subjunctive are used in both clauses, it is 
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implied that the speaker knows, or believes, that 
the supposition is a mere conception which can- 
not now be realized. 


Necdssem jam t verberibus, nist ird- I would have beaten you to death, 
tus essem, if I had not been angry. 


1268.—Expianation.—The past tenses subjunctive in the 
Hypothetical Period (both perfect and imperfect), allude to past time, or at 
any rate to an obstacle in past time affecting the present state of things. 
In either case, it is now too late to alter matters, and therefore these tenses 
generally imply not only the non-existence of a state of things, but also 
impossibility. The Past Imperfect implies non-existence at the present 
time, and the Past Perfect, non-existence at a past time. Thus: Sapientia 
non expeterétur, si nihil efficeret, “Wisdom would not be sought after (as it 
ts), if it produced no result (but it does produce results) ;"" Délétus exercitus 
foret, ni fugientés silvae texissent, ‘The army would have been destroyed 
(which it was not), unless the woods had sheltered the fugitives (as they 
did ).” 


2269.—Obs, 1. The forms in which the Hypothetical Period usually 
appears are those given in the three preceding rules. But we sometimes 
find mixed forms, in which the Condition and Conclusion do not an- 
swer to each other so strictly as in the examples given. Thus we find— 


1270.—{a) In the Third Form, the Past Imperfect in the 
Condition, and the Past Perfect in the Conclusion, or vice versa, 
in which cases the tenses retain their strict meaning: Si has inimi- 
citias cavére potursset, viveret, “If he had (then) been able to guard 
against these enmities (as he was not), he would now be alive (as he 
is not),” Crc.; Si hoc optimum facti jidicarem, iinius isiram horae 
ist gladiatori ad vivendum non dedissem, “If I had judged (as I did 
not and do not) this the best thing to do, I would not have granted 
(as J did) to that gladiator the enjoyment of a single hour for life.” 
—CIc. | 


1271.—{b) The Condition of the Second Form joined with 
the Conclusion of the First Form: Quac si rejiciamus, illa 
quoque, unde haec nita sunt, rejicitmus, ‘if we reject these things, 
we shall reject those, also, from which these are derived;” Meque 
amicitiam tuzri possumus, nisi aequé amicds et ndsmet ipsos di‘iga- 
mus, ‘“ Nor can we maintain friendship, unless we love our friends as 
ourselves.” 


127 2.—(c) The Condition of the Third Form with the 
Conclusion of the First Form. This case is generally only 
an apparent exception, the true conclusion peing understood, This 
is the case:— | 
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1273.—{1) When the conclusion contains one of the Indicative tenses 
of the periphrastic conjugations (328, 329): Si mé tri- 
umphare prohibérent, testes cudtiirus fui rerum a mé gestarum, 
“Tf they had attempted to prevent my triumphing, I should have 
called up (7. ¢., I was intending to call up, and should have done 
») witnesses of my achievements.”—Liv. Si privadtus esset, tamen 

tantum bellum is erat déligendus, ‘“‘If he had been in a private 
station, still he was the man who ought to have been selected for 
such a war.” —Cic. 


1274.—({2) When the conclusion contains a verb of duty, power, 
etc. (débeo, possum): Hume patris locé, si ulla in té pietas esset, colere 
débébas, ‘‘ This man you were bound to respect as a father (and would 
have done so) if there had been any dutiful feeling in you.”—Cio, 


1275.—({8) When the conclusion contains the verb “to Be” with 
such adjectives as longum, rectum, aequum, satis, etc.: Longum 

est, si Hbi narrem, “It is long (or would be so) if I were to tell.” 
TER. . 


1£276.—({4) With other verbs, especially if accompanied by such 
adverbs as paene, prope, almost: Pons iter paene hostibus dedit, ni 
uinus vir fuisset, “The bridge all but offered a passage to the enemy 
(and would have done so completely), had it not been for one man.” 
—Liv. This construction is very common m Tacitus: Qeod ni pro- 
pere perndtuissel, hand multum ab cxitis legatf aberant, “ And if this 
had not speedily become known (they would have put an end to the 
Officer, for even as it was) they were not far from doing so.” 


1277 .— Obs. 2. The conclusion of the Second or Third form 
is omitted when the condition has ac si, quasi, velut si, ceu, ‘as if,” “as 
it were”: Sed quid ego his testibus itor quasi rés dubia aut obscira sit, 
“But why dol resort to these witnesses, as ([ should do) if the matter 
were doubtful or obscure ? ” 


127 8.— Obs. 8. The condition of the Second or Third form 
is sometimes omitted : Canis vinaticds dicerés, ‘You would have said 
they were hounds (if you had not known the contrary).” TZ% velim ad mé 
venias, ‘“‘I should like you to come to me (if you can).” 


1279.—Obs. 4. The particle si is sometimes omitted : Rogés m2, 
nihil fortasse reapondeam, “(If ) you should ask me, I should, perhaps, 
mike no answer.” Partem opere in tantd, sineret dolor, Icare habiris, 
‘Some place in this great work, Icarus, had grief - permitted, thou wouldst 
have had.”—Vire, See 1264. 


Obs. 5. For the changes in the Hypothetical Period, when it stands as 
object or subject of a verb (i. ¢., is used nominally), see 1804. 


2280.— Obs. 6. The Relative Pronoun qui is sometimes found 
iutroducing sentences apparently conditional: Haec gui videal, nonne ciga- 
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tur confitert deds esse, “ Would not a man who should see these things (t.e., 
if he should see), be constrained to confess that there are gods?” Epici- 
qs 82 tinus, quod sciam, sapientem profitiri est ausus, “ Epicurus was the 
only man, so far as I know (i. ¢., if I know this point), who presumed to 
profess himself a wise man.” 


B. IV. STATEMENTS OF CONCESSION—CON- 
-CESSIVE SENTENCES, 


£1281.—Concessive Secondary Sentences are those in 
which a point is admitted or granted. Accordingly, they are closely con- 
nected in sense with the Hypothetical Period; and some of the particles 
introducing them are merely compounds of s1: etsi, etiamsi, tametsi, 
“although.” These are governed by the same rules as to mood and tense 
as the different forms of the Hypothetical Period. Thus: Homo, quod 
crébré videt, non mirdtur, ediamsi, cir fiat, nescit, “A man does not 
wonder at what he sees constantly, though he knows not why it happens.” 
—Cic. Rectum est in contentionibus, ettamsi nobis indigna audiamus, 
tlamen gravitatem retinére, “It is right in disputes, though we may hear 
things unworthy of us, still to retain our dignity."—Cic. Htiamsi in nds 
non is esset, qui est, tamen ornandus vidérctur, ‘‘ Although he were not to 
me what he is, yet he would seem to deserve to be complimented.”—Cic. 


N. B. The concessive particle is sometimes omitted. Comp. 1264, 1269. 


1282.—Rutz XCIX. Concessive sentences 
take the subjunctive if they are introduced by 
licet, quamvis, ut, né, quum, “although ;” as, 


Vita brevis est, licet supra mille annds Life is short, though it may extend 
exeat, beyond a thousand years. 


~~ 


2£283.—ExPianation.—Of these so-called Conjunctions, licet is 
really an impersonal verb (454) ‘it is allowed,” and is followed by the 
Final Subjunctive without ut. Quamvis (or more rarely quantumvis) 
means “as much as you please,” and the subjunctive following it is really 
Potential : quamvis ille féliz sit, “ though he be fortunate,” ¢. ¢., “let 
him be as fortunate as you please.” Ut and né are to be explained by 
understanding fac or sine, “suppose” or “allow:” Ut quaerds omnia, 
non reperiés, “ Though (grant that) you examine all things, you will not 
find.”"—Cic. Quum, as a Concessive particle, is nearly allied to quum, 
Causal, as indicating a logical connection between the clauses: Phdcton 
Suit perpetué pauper quum d'tissimus esse posset, ‘‘ Phocion was always 
poor, though he had it in his power to be very rich.”—Nxp. 
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1284.—Ruiz C. Concessive sentences intro- 
duced by quamquam generally have the indica- 
tives; as, 
Quamquam festinds, nén est mora Though you are in haste, the delay is 
longa, not long. 


1285.—Obs. 1. Quamquam is, in the later writers, particularly 
Tacitus, constantly used with the Subjunctive. This occurs also in 
Cicero, where the concession is made in reference to the judgment of 
another: Quamquam sint in quibusdam malis, “‘ Although they are (as you 
assume) in some evils.” 


1286.— Obs. 2. Quamvis, in the later writers (Tacitus) and the 
poets, is often found with the Indicative, having thus lost its etymological 
meaning: Quamvis sdlus avem coeld déjéecit ab alté, ‘Though he alone 
brought down the bird from the high heaven.”—Vine. 


1287 .—Obs. 8. Sometimes quamvis is joined with licet, with the 
Subjunctive: Quamvis licet virtiti délibra consecrémus, “ Although we may 
consecrate fanes to virtue.” 


1288.—Obs. 4. Often quamquam (more rarely etsI) is used in 
Primary sentences, meaning “and yet,” Greek xairot: quamquam quid 
loguor, “‘ And yet why do I speak ? *»—Cic. 


1289.—Obs. 5. Quamquam, quamvis, and ets!, are sometimes 
used with adjectives or participles: quamquam haud dissimuana, 
“ Although not disguising.”—Surt. Quamvis is also used with an inten- 
sive force with adverbs : Stultitiam accisadre quamvis copidsé licet, “ You 
may revile folly as copiously as you please.” 


1290.— Obs. 6. Occasionally the Relative Pronoun qui is 
used in a concessive sense with the Subjunctive, being then equivalent to 
licet is (ego, etc.): Saepe videmus fractds pudére qui ratione nulla vinceren- 
tur, ‘We often see men overcome by shame, though they were moved by 
no reason.” Zs aquam a pimice postulds, qui ipse sitiat, “You demand 
water from @ pumice stone, though it is itself’ parched With thirst.” 


C. ATTRACTED SUBJUNCTIVE. 


1291.—Rutt Cl. Attracted Subjunctive.— 
The Subjunctive Mood is used in secondary sen- 
tences which are attached, as an essential part of 
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the thought, to sentences containing the Subjunc- 
tive, or to the construction of the accusative with. 
the Infinitive (nominal assertions) ; as, 

Quis fidem habeat ei, gui amicde suds Who can put faith in a man who has 


décéperit, deceived his own friends ? 
Non crédo eum, qui sapiens sit, mise- I do not believe that he, who is wise, 
TUM. 688e PORE, can be unhappy. 


129 2.—Exrianation.—The reason of this rule is that such second- 
ary sentences contain a reference to the statements or opinions of others 
than the writer, and therefore they must be regarded by him rather as 
Conceptions than as facts. (Compare 1255.) Thus, in the examples 
above, the secondary sentences may be supposed to contain parenthetically 
the notion “you admit,” “ it is agreed,” or such like. The name ** 4¢- 
tracted Subjunctive,’’ or “Subjunetive by Attraction,” is given to 
this use of the mood in order to imply that the Subjunctive is not employed 
by reason of the nature of the thought, but because of its being under 
the influence of the preceding verb. " 


1293.—Obs. 1. The Indicative. Mood is employed in secondary 

sentences in this position— 

(a) If the writer wishes to make the thought his own: Referunt apud 
Suzvos silvam esse infinita magnitidine, quae appellitur Bacinis, 
“They report that there is among the Suevi a forest of immense 
size, and this (I tell you) is called Bacenis,”—Cazs. 


1294.—(b) If the secondary sentence merely states a simple fact or 

general truth periphrastically: Dent operam consulés, praetiris, 

ique consularés sunt ad urbem, né quid réspublica détrimenti capiat, 

“(It is decreed that) the consuls, praetors, and the consulars who 

are near the city, see to it that the republic receive no harm,” 

Cazs. (= consularés ad urbem). Marius Plotium dilexit, cijus 

ingenid putabat ea, quae gesserat, posse celebrari, “‘ Marius was fond 

of Plotius, by whose talent he thought that his exploits could be 
celebrated,” Cic. (= rée a sé gesids). 


REPORTED SPEECH (Oratio Obliqua). 


1295.—The words of a speech may be reported in two ways— 

(1) Giving the words exactly as they were uttered; as, Ariovistus 
said: ‘‘I will not give back the hostages to the Aedui, whatever you 
maysuy.” This is called Direct Speech (dratio recta). 
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(2) Giving the sexse only, the first and second persons being changed 
to the third; as, Ariovistus said that he would not give back the 
hostages to the Acdui, whatever be (Caesar) might say. This ia 
called Indirect Speech (Sratio obliqua). 


1296.—In dratio obliqua the matter of the whole speech is made 
the object of the verb which introduces it (he said, he answered, he asked, 
he commanded, etc.), and therefore— 
A. All the assertions become nominal assertions, and have their 
verbs in the Infinitive Mood, with the subjects in the accusative. 
(1136.) ; 


_B. All the real questions become nominal questions, and have 
their verbs in the Subjunctive Mood. (1182.) 


C. All rhetorical questions, which are really disguised assertions, have 
their verbs in the Infinitive, with the subject in the accusative. 
These are most commonly questions in the First or Third 
Person. 


D. All the commands become nominal commands, and have 
their verbs in the Subjunctive Mood. (1200.) 


E. All the secondary sentences, being now attached to either Subjunctive 
or Infinitive clauses, have their verbs in the Subjunctive by 
Attraction, (1291.) 


F. If the Indicative Mood occurs in a secondary sentence, it expresse# 
an assertion which the narrator makes his own, and does not attrib- 
ute to the speaker. (1298.) 


G. All sentences, which contained the Subjunctive in the speech as de- 
livered, retain the Subjunctive. 


H. All Pronouns of the First or Second Person are changed to the 
Third Person, and the Reflective Pronouns s6, suus, some- 
times ipse, generally take the place of ego, nds, meus, noster, 
sometimes of tii, vos, tuus, vester. 


I. Most commonly the verb which introduces the speech is in a Tense 
past, and then the tenses of the Subjunctive will be past (1164). 
But sometimes the introducing verb is in a Tense not past, and then 
the tenses of the Subjunctive may be present (1164), as they 
sometimes are even after a Tense past. 


The above rules will be best understood by studying the following pas- 
sages in which the same speeches are given in both modes of reporting. 
The capital letters inserted in the drdtio obliqua refer to the above rules, 
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1297 .—Oratio Recta. 
Divico ita loquitur: 

SI p&icem populus Réménus 
cum Helvétiis facze/, in eam _par- 
tem ibunt atque ibi erunt Hel- 
vétii ubi ¢2 eds constituerzs 
atque esse volueris: sin belld 
persequl persevérds, reminiscere 
et veteris incommodi populi Ro- 
mani et pristinae virtitis Helvé- 
tidrum. Quod improévisé6 inum 
pagum adortus es, cum if qui 
flimen transterant suis auxilium 
ferre nén poterant, né ob eam 
rem aut fwae magnopere virtiti 
tribuerzs aut nds déspereris. 
Nos ita & patribus majéribusque 
nostris didicimus ut magis vir- 
tite quam dolé contenddmus 
aut insidiis nit@mur. Quaré né 
commiseris ut hic locus ubi 
constitisus ex calamitite populi 
Romani et internecione exercitiis 
nomen capiat aut memoriam 
prédaz, 


129 8.—Respondit Caesar: 

E6 mihi minus dubitatidnis 
datur quod eds rés, quas vds 
(légat! Helvetif) commemoravis- 
tis, memoria teneo: atque ed 
gravius fero qué minus meritd 
populi Réméani accidérunt ; qui 
si aliciijus injiriae sibi conscius 
fuisset, non futt difficile cavére: 
sed e6 décepius est quod neque 
commissum & 86 intelligébat 
quaré timéret, neque sine causa 
timendum putabaf. Quod si 
veteris contuméliae oblivisc! ve- 
lim,* num etiam recentium inji- 
ridrum, quod mé invit6 iter per 
provinciam per vim _ tentasiis, 
quod Aedués, quod Ambarrés, 
quod Allobrogés vexastis, memo- 
riam dépdnere possum? Quod 
vesira victérid tam insolenter 
gloriamin? quodque tamdiii vds 


* It is believed that velim is the true transcription, be 
used instead of the Indicative, in forming the condition of 


But Madvig gives volo, 
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Oratio 
Is ita cum Caesare égit : 

SI p&cem populus Rém&nus cum 
Helvetiis faceret (E, I) in eam par 
tem itirds (A) atque ibi futiirds (A) 
ubi eds Caesar constituzsset (E, I) 
atque esse voluisset (KE, I): sin belld 
persequ! persevérdret (E, I) reminisce- 
rétur (D, 1) et veteris incommodi populi 
Romani et pristinae virtitis Helvéti- 
drum. Quod imprévis6 inum pagum 
adortus esset (E, 1) cum ii qui fiiimen 
transissent (E) suis auxilium ferre non 
possent ) né ob eam rem aut 
‘suae (H) magnopere virtuti tribuere 
(D) aut tpsds (H) despiceret: sé (H) 
ita & patribus majoribusque suis (H) 
didictsse (A) ut magis virtiite quam 
dolS contenderené (G, 1) aut insidiis 
niterentur (G, 1). Quaré né commit- 
teret (D, I) ut is (H) locus ubi consti- 
tissent (E, I) ex calamitite popull 
Romani et internecidne  exercitis 
ndmen capereé (G, I) aut memoriam 
prodere¢ (G, I).—Caxs. B, G.i., 18. 


His Caesar ita respondit: : 
- Ko sift (H) minus dubitatidnis 
dari (A) quod e&s rés quas légatt 
Helvetiti (H) commemorassent (BE, I) 
memorié tenéret (E, I): atque ed 
gravius ferre (A) qué minus meritd 
populi Réméni accidissené (E, I): qui 
si aliciijus injiiriae, sibi conscius fuisset 
(G), n6n fussse difficile cavére: sed 
ed déceptum quod neque commissum 
& sé intelligeret (E) quaré timéret (G) 
meque sine caus& timendum putare¢ 
(E). Quod sf veteris contuméliae 
oblivisc! vellee (G, I) num _ etiam 
recentium injiridrum, quod e¢d in- 
vité iter per prdvinciam per vim 
tentassent, (E) quod Aeduds, quod 
Ambarrés, quod Allobrogés  vex- 


assent E) memoriam  dépdnere 
posse? (C) Quod sua (H) victoria tam 
insolenter  glériarentur (E), quod 


que tam dit sé¢ (H) impine injirias 


the potential subjunctive, 
ypethetical Period No. L 
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impine injirids tulisse admira- 
mini eddem pertinet. Consué- 
runt enim dif immortalés, qué 
gravius hominés ex commitatidne 
rérum doleaot, qués pré scelere 
edrum ulcisc! velint, his secun- 
didrés interdum rés et diiturni- 
Grem impinitaétem concédere. 
Cum fhaec ita sint, tamen si 
obsidés & vdbis mthi dabuntur 
uti ea quae pollicémini factirés 
intelligam, et sI Aeduis dé inji- 
riis quas ipsis sociisque edrum 
intulzstis, item sf Allobrogibus 
satisfaci¢tis, equidem cum vdbis 
pacem faciam. 


1299.—Caesar ita lociitus 


Ariovistus m2 consule, cupi- 
dissimé populY R6man! amicitiam 
appetivi¢: cir hunc tam temeré 
quisquam ab officid discessiirum 
jadicet? Mihi quidem persua- 
détur, cognitis meis postulatis 
atque aequitate conditidnum per- 
specta, eum neque meam neque 
populf Rémani gratiam repudia- 
tirum. Quod si furdre atque 
amentia impulsus bellum _intu- 
lerii, quid tandem verémini, aut 
cir dé vestrd virtitte aut dé med 
diligentid déspératis? §Factum 
éjus hostis periculum patrum nos- 
tr6rum memoriaé cum, Cimbris et 
Teutonis 4 Caid Marid pulsis, non 
mindrem laudem exercitus quam 
ise imperator meritus viddbatur. 
Ex qué jidic&ri potest quantum 
habeat in 86 bon! constantia: 
proptereé quod, quas aliquamdit 
inerm6s sine causd& timuerant, 
15s posteé arma&tds ac victorés 
superavérunt, 
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tulisse admirarentur eddem 
pertinéve (A). Consuésse (A) enim 
deos (A) immortaélés, qud  gravius 
hominés ex commitatidne rérum 
doleant (G) quds prd scelere edrum 
ulcisci. velint, his secundidrés inter- 
dum rés_ et  diiturnidrem = impini- 
taétem concedere. Cum ea (H) ita 
sint, tamen sf obsidés ab iis (H) 
sibi (H) dentur (E) uti ea quae 
polliceantur (E) factirés intelligat (G, 
H) et sf Aeduis dé injiriis quas 
ipsis sociIsque edrum intulerint (EK), 
item si Allobrogibus satisfaciant (E) 
sésé (A, H) cum its (H) pa&cem esse 
factirum. Caxs. B. G. i, 14. 


Vehementer eds incisa&vit : 


Ariovistwm (A) s2 (H) consule, cupi- 
dissimé popull Rémani amicitiam appe- 
tisse (A): cir hunc tam temeré quis- 
quam ab officio discessirum jidicdret 
(Obs. 2.) &bi(H) quidem persudidéri 
(A) cognitis suis (H) postulatis atque 
aequitéte conditidnum perspecté, eum 
neque suam (H) neque populf Ré6- 
man! gratiam repudiatirum. Quod sI, 
furdre atque dmentié impulsus, bel- 
lum intulesse¢ (E, I) quid tandem 
verérentur (B) aut cir dé sud (H) 
Virtiite aut dé tpsius (H) diligentia 
déspérarent? Factum jus _hostis 
periculum patrum nostrérum (Obs. 4) 
memorid, cum Cimbris et Teutonis & 
Cai6 Marié pulsis ndn mindrem laudem 
exercitus quam ipse imperator meritus 
vidébgtur (F). Ex qué jidicari posse 
Ot 1) [a@d. posset] quantum habéreé 
G, I) in sé boni constantia: proptered 
quod, qués aliquamdiii inermés sine 
causa timuissent, hés posteé armatés 
atque victérés superdssent (E).—Cags. 
B. G. i., 40. 


1300.—Obs. 1. In the above passage, posse is undoubtedly the true 
reading, because the relative pronoun gvé is in that place merely a demon- 
strative with a conjunction, “but from this” (701), and therefore it does 
not introduce a secondary sentence, but another assertion ; and accordingly 
the sentence comes under A and not under E. The reading posse is 


adopted by Lone and KRaneERr. 
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1301.—Obs. 2. In line 4 of the above passage it might be supposed 
that cur quisquam jidicaret, being a rhetorical question, and equivalent to 
tue implied assertion “no one ought to judge,” should be cir quemquam 
judicare, according to C. But the question as asked in drutio recta would 
have the potential subjunctive (1177), and therefore the subjunctive is re- 
tained in the dratio obligua by G. | 

Obs. 3. Sometimes, also, in secondary sentences, introduced by quia, 
quum interim, etc., the Infinitive Mood is found instead of the Sub- 
junctive, some such verb as diceret or dret (cf. 1257) being under- 
stood: Aegerrimé pltbs ferébat jacére tia trritas sanctiinés quae dé suis 
commodis ferrentur, quum interim dé supplicis sud latam legem confestim 
exerceri, “The plebeians were very indignant that regulations which were 
passed for their advantage should remain so long without effect, while (they 
saw that) a law made for their punishment was instantly put in force.” —Luiv. 


1302.— Obs. 4. In line 18 above, it will be observed that the first 
personal pronoun (nostrérum, and 80, nds, elsewhere) is retuinel as not 
referring to the speaker himself, but to the side of party of the writer 
or narrator. ; 


1303.— Obs. 5. When a Hypothetical Period occurs in the 
ratio obliqua, the law of the sequence of tenses (I) will often make the 
second form appear like the third. The following sentences may be taken 
as examples of the changes of each of the three forms when recurring in 
6ratw dbliqua. 


First Form : Si hoc dicis erras. 
Censet, si hoc dicvaét eum errare. 
Censébat, sf hoc diceret, eum errare. 


Second Form : St hoc dicas, errés. 
Censet, si hoc dicat, eum erratiirum esse. 
Censébat, si hoc diceret, eum errdtiirum esse. 


Third Form: St hoc dicerés (dixissés), errarés (erravissés), 
’ Censet, or ) Si hoc diceret, eum erratirum esse. 
Censébat, ) Si hoc dixisset, eum erratirum fuisse. 


THE GERUNDIVE AND GERUND. 


1304,—The Gerundive is a Verbal Adjective of 
the Passive Voice. It is sometimes called the Future 
Participle Passive ; but it is rather Imperfect in meaning, 
and seems to be connected in form with the Imperfect 
Participle Active. 


The Gerundive has three uses :— 
L It is used as a complement of the verb sum, and therpfore in 
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the nominative or the aecusative case. In this connection it forms 
what is called (829) the Second Periphrastic Conjugation, and im- 
plies duty or necessity : i. ¢., that something ought to be done 
or must be done. 


IL It is used with verbs of taking, giving, causing, etc., in 
agreement with their object if Active, and with their subject if Pas- 
sive, to imply the purpose of the act of giving, taking, etc. 

TIL It is used as a substitute for the Gerund in certain cases. 


I THE GERUNDIVE AS THE COMPLEMENT OF 
SUM. 

1305.—Route CIL The Gerundive is used as 
the complement of the verb sum, to express duty 
or necessity; and the agent, or the person on 
whom the obligation rests, if expressed, is put in 
the dative case ; as, 
(1) Diligentia nobis adhibenda est, We must observe diligence. _ 


(2) Resistendum est senectiiti, We must resist old age. 
(3) Sud ecuique jidicid itendwm ‘Each man must use his own judg- 
est, ment, 


1306.—Exrianation.—A. Gerundive of Transitive Verbs. 
—The first of these examples is an instance of the Gerundive formed from 
a Transitive Verb. It shows that the accusative object of the 
Active verb is made the subject of the verb es¢, and that the Gerundive is 
used as the complement (666) of est in precisely the same way as the Per- 
fect Participle is used in forming the Perfect Tenses Passive. The Dative 
nobis must be regarded as the Dative of Interest (845—7) with est, and not 
as in strictness the Agent governed by the Gerundive. 


1307.—B. Gerundive of Intransitive Verbs.—The second 
and third of these examples are instances of the Gerundive formed from 
Intransitive Verbs. Since these have ‘no accusative object in the 
Active, resisto governing the Dative, and zéor governing the Ablative, they 
can, of course, have no subject in the Passive (see 263), and if used at ail 
in the Passive form must be used Impersonally (453). Thus: reststamas 
senectiiti. will become in the Passive form senectiti resistitur, or in the 
Gerundive resistendum est. But with regard to the third example, it is 
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to be observed that dor is a Deponent Verb, and, the only form which 
is uniformly Passive from Deponent Verbs being the Gerundive, the Imper- 
sonal construction is only possible with the Gerundive. Thus, iéitur sud 
judicio can have no Impersonal Passive construction except the one given 
in Example 8. : 


1308.— Obs. 1. It is thought by some writers that the neuter form in 
the above Impersonal construction is not the Gerundive but the nome- 
inative of the Gerund. Thus: omnibus moriendum est, “all must 
die,” is explained as if moriendum were the subject and not the comple- 
ment of est: “ dying is to all.” But it is believed that the explanation of 
all Impersonal Passive constructions is the same; namely, that the real 
subject is the abstract notion of the action implied by the verb, and that 
in strictness the predicate in all cases is some such general notion as is 
(has been, must be) done. Thus: 4@ militibus pugnatur should be explained 
‘“‘the action of fighting is done by the soldiers.” It may be considered 
that this abstract notion is expressed by the Infinitive Mood understood : 
TO pugndre a militibus pugnatur, in which instead of a general predicate 
such as fil, factum est, etc. a cognate predicate was preferred. If 
the Infinitive be really the understood subject, the fact that a participle or 
the Gerundive in the predicate is always in the neuter gender is in accord- 
ance with the general rule for a Complement (666), the Infmitive being a 
neuter noun. 


1309 —Obs. 2. On the above theory of this construction, when the 
Intransitive Gerundive is accompanied by its case, as in Examples 2 and 3, 
that case must be considered to be governed by the wenderstood in- 
Sinitive, and not by the Gerundive, which is only a general expression, 
such as “‘ must be done,” which happens tobe expressed by a form cognate 
to the understood infinitive. Thus: in resistendum est senectiti, the real 
construction is: 10 resistere senectiiti est resistendum ; sud euique gidicio est 
titendum, is TO sud jidicid iti est cuique itendum, in which sentences resis- 
tendum and iitendum really stand in a cognate way for some such general 
predicate as faciendum; ‘the business of withstanding old age is to be 
done ;” “the task of using his own judgment is to be done by each man.” 


1310.— Obs. 8. The Agent with the Gerundive Construction ia, 
according to the Rule, nearly always in the Dative. But it is sometimes 
expressed by the Ablative with 4, particularly if the use of the Dative 
might cause ambiguity. Thus Cicero says, Aguntur bona multérum civium, 
quibus est 4 vdbis consulendum, “The property of many citizens is at stake, 
whose interests ought to be consulted by you;” whereas, if he had said 
quibus vobis, it might be understood that guibue expressed the persons on 
whom the obligation rested. 


1311.—Obs. 4. Besides the cases referred to in Obs. 8, there are a 
few other passages in Cicero in which 4 with the ablative is used for the 
agent without apparent reason: Haec a mé in dicendd praetereunda non sunt, 
“‘ These things I must not pass over in speaking.” 


1312.— Obs. 5. Very rarely in the best writers is the Imper-~ 
sonal Construction used in the case of Transitive Verbs, 
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which properly have the Personal Constructive: Canzs paucés e dcris ha- 
bendum est, “One should keep few dogs but active ones,” Varr.; for Cunés 
pauci et dcrés habendi sunt. So Cic. Sen. ii. 6, ta aliquam viam lon- 
gam conféceris, quam nobis quoque ingrediendum sit, “ As if you have com- 
pleted a long journey, which we too must enter upon.” Aelernis poenus in 
morle timendum est, ““They must fear eternal punishments in death.”— 
Lucr. 1, 112. 


1313.—Obs. 6. Of course, when the Gerundive Construction is made 
the object or subject of a verb, it takes the form of a nominal asser- 
_ tion (1185), and the verb est, sunt, etc., becomes the infinitive, and the 
Gerundive is in the accusative case to agree with the subject: Megue His- 
paniam negligendam esse ratus est, ‘Nor did he judge that Spain ought to 
be neglected.” 


1314.—Obs. 7. The Gerundive sometimes appears to have the mean- 
ing of possibility or fitness chiefly in connection with vix, or in in- 
terrogative or conditional sentences which imply a negative: Vix erat 
cridendum, = viz crédi poterat, “It could hardly be believed.”—Cars, Si 
Circé et Calyps6 mulierés appellandae sunt, “If Circe and Calypso can be 
called women.”—Gic. The Gerundive is sometimes used without est (sw?) 
as an attributive adjective in this sense: Labdrés non fugiendés, “ Labors 
which cannot be avoided ;” Potentia viz ferenda, “ Power hardly to be 
endured ”—Cic. 


Il, THE GERUNDIVE WITH VERBS OF Taking, 
Giving, Erc. 


1315.—Rvuite CHIL The Gerundive is used 
with verbs of Taking, Giving, Caring for, etc., 
to imply that something is to be done to their 
object if the verbs are active, and to their subject 
if the verbs are passive : 


Urbem dux militibus diripiendam The General gave up the city to the 


dedit (Active). soldiers to plunder. 
Urbs a duce militibus diripienda The city was given up by the Gen- 
data est (Passive). eral to the soldiers to plunder. 


1316.— Obs. 1. This construction is common with the verb ciira~e, 
“to take care of:” Caesar pontem in Arari factendum cirat, “ Caesar has 
a bridge constructed over the Sadne, 4, takes care of a bridge tu be 
laade.” 
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1317.—Obs. 2. The Infinitive Mood is sometimes used in this 
connection by the poets: Trisiitiam et metis tradam protervis in mare 
Criticum portare ventis, “I will give my sadness and my fears to the wan- 
ton winds to carry to the Cretan sea.’—Hor. In prose this is a rare ex- 
ception, occurring in Cicero only in the phrase btbere ministrare (without 
accusative), “to give to drink.” (7'usc. i. 26.) 


1318.— Obs. 8. Though itis proper to say habeo aedem tuendam, “I 
have a temple to keep up,” yet habeo statuendum, dicendum, etc., “I have 
to decide, say,” is a later idiom. But Rabeo is used with the Infini- 
tive of dico, scribo, polliceor, etc., in the sense.of I have to, J can: Haee 
Seré dicere habui dé natira deorwm, “ This is what I had to say concerning 
the nature of the gods.” —Cic. 


Ill. THE GERUNDIVE USED IN PLACE OF THE 
Gerund. 


1319.—The Gerumnd is a neuter Verbal Noun of the active voice, 
used only in the oblique cases of the singular, and expresses the ac- 
tion of a verb as an abstract notion, just as the Infinitive Mood does. The 
Infinitive, however, is used ordinarily only in the nominative and accusa- 
tive cases, and as the object or subject of a verb (see 1118, 1120), and the 
Gerund supplies its place for the other cases, and also for the accusative 
when governed by a preposition. 


1320.—Examp.es or THE Use or THE Gerund as THE Supple~ 
ment of the Infinitive. 


Nom. Natare est iitile, “ Swimming is useful.” 
GEN. Natandi sum peritus, “TI am skilled in swimming.” 
Dat. Natands homo aptus est, “‘ Man is fit for swimming.” 
odie. Natare disco, “I learn swimming.” 
Ad natandum homo aptus est, “ Man is fit for swimming.” 
ABL. Natandé corpus exercttur, ‘The body is exercised by 
swimming.” 


1321.—The Gerund, being.a verbal noun, is modified by adverbs 
and not by adjectives, and governs the case of its verb: Parsiménia’ 
est ars ré familidri moderaté itendi, “ Frugality is the art of using one’s 
property with moderation.” —SEn. 


But if the Gerund belong to a Transitive Verb, and have its ob- 
ject expressed, in most cases the Gerundive was used instead of it by the 
_ following Rule: 


s 
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1322.—Rvuiz CIV. The Gerundive is used in 
all cases except the Nominative and Vocative, in 
agreement with a Substantive, as equivalent to a 
Gerund governing the Accusative; as, 


: Agrum colendi (a) Gerund, sade : 
Studium tae colendi (b) Gerundive, | The pursuff of tilling the soil 


1323.—Exr.anation.—The English Verbal Substantive in ~ing ex- 
actly represents the Latin Gerund: and therefore the Gerund con- 
struction (a) is that which we should naturally adopt in translating such 
sentences as the above. 


But the Gerundive construction (b) is much preferred in Latin, 
and for the Dative and Accusative cases of the Gerund is nearly 
always adopted. It will be observed that— 2 


1324.—(1) The object of the Gerund in(a) (agrum) is changed in (b) 
into the case of the Gerund (agri). 


(2) The Gerund in (a) is changed in (b) into the Gerundive, in agree- 
ment with agri. 


(8) The noun studium, which in (a) is limited by the Gerund, with its 
object, colendi agrum, is limited in (b) by the Gerundive with its 
noun, agri colendi. 


Therefore, in the Gerund construction (a), the Gerund is first 
governed and then governs its object: in the Gerundive construc- 
tion (b), the noun is governed, and then the Gerundive agrees with it. 


1325.—Note. 1. The deponent Verbs, titor, “ use,” fruor, “en- 
joy,” fangor, “discharge,” potior, “become possessed of,” glorior, 
“boast,” though they commonly govern an ablative, yet, since they were 
originally reflective, and governed the accusative, are sometimes found in 
the Gerundive construction: Tenendus est voluptatis fruendae modus, ‘* We 
must hold fast moderation in enjoying pleasure.” But as complement of 
esse, the impersonal construction is nearly always preferred. 


1326.—Note. 2. Though the Gerund belongs to the Active Voice, 
it is sometimes found with apparently a passive sense : Antonius Italia 
cesscrat: spits restituendi nulla erat, “ Antonius had quitted Italy: he had 
no hope of being restored,” Nep., i. e., restitiztionis, or fore ut restituerctur. 
Multa non habent insignem et propriam percipiendi notam, “ Many things 
have not a clear and precise mark by which they can be known.”—Cic. 


14 
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.CASES OF THE GERUND. 


13827.—I1. Genitive.—The Genitive of the Gerund (or Gerundive) 
is governed by such substantives as ars, facultds, occdsio, ratio, studsum, 
libido, amor, spés, causd, gratia ; and by adjectives of similar meaning, 
such as cupidus, studicsus, memor, peritus, igndrus, etc. With the Geni- 
tive of the Gerund an accusative object is often found: Parsiménia 
est scientia vitandi sumptils supervacués, “ Economy is the science of avoid- 
ing unnecessary expenses,” SEN. ; nulla causa justa esse potest contra patriam 
arma capiendi, Cio. [Gerundive: Armérum capiendsrum.] Démosthenis 
Platinis studidsus audiendi fuit, “Demosthenes was desirous of hearing 
Plato.”—Crc. [Gerund: Platonem audiendi.] 


1328.—Obs. 1. The Gerund construction is to be preferred when the 
use of the Gerundive would cause an ambiguity as to gender. Thus: 
“desire of learning more things,” should be translated cupido plira cog- 
noscendi, and not plirium cognoscendorum, since it could not be told whether 
plirium were masculine or neuter. 


1329.— Obs. 2. A Genitive case, instead of an accusative, is 
sometimes found governed by the Genitive of a Gerund: Ezemplorum 
éligendi, potestas, “‘ A power of selecting (of) examples,” Cro., for exempla 
éligendi, or exemplérum éligendsrum, Zumpt thinks that this is a mere 
instance of a confusion of the two modes of expression. Possibly both 
Genitives may depend directly on the noun, “A power over examples of 
selecting them.” 


1330.—Obs. 8. The Genitive of the Gerund (or Gerundive) is often 
used to express Purpose with causa or gratia: Légati Delphos missi 
sunt raculi cons i causd, “ Envoys were sent to Delphi for the pur- 
pose of consulting the oracle.” But frequently the Gerund, or Ge- 
rundive atone is used in the same sense: Navies dijiciendt operis 
missae sunt, “Ships were sent (for the purpose) of destroying the work.”— 
Cars. So with esse: Régium imperium iniid conservandae libertatis fuerat, 
“ At first the power of the kings was (used for the purpose) of preserving 
freedom.”—SaLL. | 


en 4, For the Genitive of the Gerund in agreement with mei, éwi, etc., 
see 1017. 


1331.— Obs, 5. The Infinitive Mood is often used, especially 
by the poets, in place of the Genitive of the Gerund (or Gerundive). Most 
of the examples which occur in prose may be explained as in 1120. But 
we find avidus commitiere pugnam (for pugnae committendae), “ eager to join 
battle ;” cupidus attingere (for attingendi), ‘ desirous of reaching ;” cantire 
peritus (for cantandi), “skilled in singing.” Caesar says in one placc, 


Galli consilium ciperunt ex oppidd profugere, ‘The Gauls formed the de- . 


sign of fleeing from the town;” in another, Galli Leyionis opprimendae 
consilium ecpérunt, ‘‘ The Gauls formed the design of crushing the legion.” 


a 
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1332.—I. Dative.—The Dative of the Gerund (or Gerandive) is 
used after Adjectives which govern the Dative, especially after utilis, initti- 
lis, par, idoneus, aptus, and after verbs and other expressions denoting a 
purpose or design: Agua nitrdea idilis eat bibends, “ Water full of natron 
is useful for drinking.”—PLin. Hostés erant pugnand6 parés, “The enemy , 
were equal to fighting.”—Oaxs. Consul placandis dtia dat operam, “ The 
Consul gives his attention to the propitiation of the gods,” —Lrv. 

1333.—Obs. 1. The later writers use the Dative of the Gerund (or 
Gerundive) freely to express purpose: Tiberius L firmandae valéti- 
dint in Campaniam concessit, ‘ Tiberius went into Campania, as if to pro- 
mote his health.”—Tac. 


1334.— Obe. 2. The verb esse alone is sometimes used with the 
Dative of the Gerund (or Gerundive): Magius solvendo non erat, ‘ Magius 
was not solvent (it. for paying).”—Cio. Ambitionés évertendae reipublicae 
ioitetaa sl “Intrigues are wont to tend to (li. be for) overthrowing a 
state.’ 0. 


1335.—Obs. 8. The Dative of the Gerundive is regularly used in 
stating the duties for which officers are appointed: Triumviri coléniis 
dédiioendis, “ A board of three for settling colonies ;” Démosthenés curdtor 
miris reficiendis fuit, “‘ Demosthenes was a superintendent of (for) repair- 
ing the walls.”—Cic. 


1336.—Obs. 4. The Dative of the Gerund with an object Ac- 
cusative is very unusual. It occurs in Plautus after dare operam : Epidi- 
cum quaerendé operam dabo, “TI will take pains in (for) looking for Epidicus.” 

1337.—Ill. Accusative.—The Accusative of the Gerund (or Ge- 
rundive) is only used after a few prepositions ; most frequently after 
ad, “to,” and inter, “during,” or “amid,” rarely after ante, circa, ob: 
Ad docendum propensi sumus, “ We are naturally inclined to teach.” —Cic. 
Mores puerorum s? inter ladendum détegunt, “The character of boys mani- 
festa itself during their play."—Cic. Galli inter accipiendum aurum caesi 
sunt, ‘‘ The Gauls were cut down while receiving the gold."—Liv. Hristi- 
mans Jugurtham ob suds titandéds ventirum, “ Thinking that Jugurtha 
would come to protect his people.” —Sa.t. 


1338.—Obs..1. The Accusative of the Gerund (or Gerundive) with 
ad is often used to express a purpose, but not a negative one. (See 1214.) 
In connection with adjectives it implies “in regard to:” és facilis ad 
intelligendum, “ An easy matter to understand.” (See 1826, Note 2.) 


1339.—Obs. 2. An Accusative of the object is sometimes 
found with the Accusative Gerund: ad placandum Deos, “ for appeasing 
the gods,” Cic.; but chiefly where the use of the Gerundive construction 
would cause a doubt as to the Gender: Diogenés dicébat, artem sé tradere 
‘ wera ac falsa dijudicandi, “ Diogenes professed to impart the art of distin- 
guishing between the true and the false,” where vérdrum ac falsorum 
dijudicandorum might be mistaken for the masculine. See 1328. 
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1340.—IV. Ablative.—The Ablative of the Gerund (or Gerundive) 
is used as an Ablative of means, or cause, sometimes of the manner; and 
also after some prepositions, particularly in; also ab, ex, dé ; rarely cum, 
pré, super: Multi patrimdnia effiderunt inconsult2 largiends, “ Many have 
squandered their inheritance by being bountiful without consideration.” — 
Cic. Insectandis patribus iribindtum gessit, ‘‘ He spent his tribuneship in 
assailing the patricians.” L2z est recta ratio in jubends et vetands, ‘ Law is 
- right reason in bidding and forbidding.” 


1341.— Obs. 1. An Object Accusative is rarely found dependent 
upon an Ablative of the Gerund, hardly ever if the Gerund is governed by 
& preposition: thus we must say tn victore laudands, not in laudandoé vic- 
torem (Madvig); but we find in Livy, xxx. 18, in alloguendd victérem, “in 
addressing the conqueror;” and in Cicero, Jusc. i. 43, & nimis intuends 

ortinam alterius, “ from gazing too much on the good fortune of another.” 
ithout a preposition it occurs, but seldom, the Gerundive construction 
being preferred: Hominés ad deds nulla ré propius accédunt, quam saliitem 
hominibus dando, “In nothing to do men approach nearer to the gods, than 
in giving safety to other men.” —Cic. 


1342.— Obs. 2. The Ablative of the Gerund (or Gerundive) is very 
rarely governed by an adjective or the Pr poes prd, “instead 
of:” Contentus possidendis agris, “Content with possegsing the lands (for 
possessione agrérum).”—Liv. Hannibal pro ope ferenda sociis, “ Hannibal 
instead of bringing aid to his allies,” Liv.; which would usually be ex- 
pressed by omiss6 opis sociis ferendae consilis, 


THE USE OF THE PARTICIPLES. 


1343.—Participles, being Verbal Adjectives, express the action 
of the Verb as a property belonging to a person or thing, and therefore 
agree with nouns while they may govern cases. They have no distinct 
forms to express Time, but represent the action spoken of as being either 
finished (Perfect), unfinished (Imperfect), or yet to come to pass 
(Future), at the time denoted by the verb of the sentence in which they 
occur, in just the same way as the forms of the Infinitive Mood do. Sce 
1127-1129, 


1344,.—The Latin Verb is defective in its participial forms: there 
being in the Active Voice no Perfect Participle, and in the Passive no 
Present (Imperfect) or Future Participle. But Deponent Verbs, having the 
Passive form with the Active meaning, supply in their Perfect Participle a 
form exactly corresponding to the English. Thus, the English “having 
loved cannot be expressed exactly by a Latin Participial form, since there’ 
is no Deponent Verb meaning “‘to love;” but “having set out” is exactly 
expressed by profectus, from the Deponent Verb projiciscor. 
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1345.—There are, however, a few Perfect Participles from 
Verbs not-Deponent, which have an Active meaning. Of these the chief 
are jurdtus, ‘having sworn; ” coendtus, ‘having dined ;” pransus, “ having 
breakfasted ;” nupia, “having married (of a bride); ” dsus, “ having hated.” 


1346.—On the other hand some Deponents have their Perfect 
Participles used both in an Active and Passive sense. Of these the 
chief are: adeptus (adipiscor), “ having (or having been) attained ;” com- 
tidtus (comitor), “ having (or having been) accompanied ;” mensus (métior), 
“having (or having been) measured;” ezpertus (experior) “ having (or 
having been) tried ;” medi#atus (meditor), “having (or having been) prac- 
tised ;” destdtus (testor), “ having (or having been) called to witness ;” moder- 
dtus (moderor), “ having (or having been) controlled ;” populatus (populor), 
“having (or having been) devastated ; ” partitus (partior) “ having (or having 
been) divided ; ” pactus (paciscor), “ having (or having been) bargained.” 


1347 .—The want of a Perfect Participle Active is sup- 
plied in various ways; chiefly by the use of the construction of the 
Ablative Absolute (964, ff.), or by the employment of guwm with the Past 
Perfect Subjunctive. (1246). Thus: “ Ariovistus having heard of Caesar’s 
arrival sent ambassadors to him,” may be translated, Ariovistus (1) cognits 
Caesaris adventi (or (2) quum Caesaris adventum cognovisset) legates ad 
eum misit. 


Participles are used either Relatively or Absolutely. 


1348.—A. The Relative (Conjunctive) Participle is found in 
any case in agreement with one of the nouns which enter into the con- 
struction of the sentence, with the subject, the object, the limiting genitive, 
ete.: Aristidés, patria pulsus, Lacedaemonem figit, “ Aristides, being ban- 
ished from his country, fled to Lacedaemon ;” Alerandré coelestés honorés 
concupiscenti non deerat adilatio, “To Alexander, coveting divine bonors, 
flattery was not wanting;” Hannibal Gracchum in insidids inductum sus- 
tulit, “‘ Hannibal destroyed Gracchus, having been led (by leading him) into 
an ambuscade.” 


1349.—B. The Absolute Participle is found in the Ab- 
lative case (965) in agreement with a noun which does not enter into 
the construction of the sentence: Artés innumerabilées repertae sunt, docente 
natird, ‘ Innumerable arts have been discovered, nature being the teacher ; ” 
Graeci Thermopylas, advenientibus Persis, occupavérunt, ‘The Greeks oc- 
cupied Thermopylae, when the Persians were coming.” | 


1350.—Rutt CV. The Participle, whether 
Relative or Absolute, is used to express various 
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circumstances of the action, as Time, Means, Man- 
ner, Cause, Condition, etc., and is often to be ren- 
dered in English by a secondary sentence. | 


¥ 
1351.1.) Time.—P9ythagoras, Tarquinis Superbé regnante, in 
dtaliam vénit, “ Pythagoras came to Italy, while Tarquinius Superbus 
was king."—O1io. Valerium heetés doerrimé pugnantem occidunt, 
“The enemy slay Valerius while fighting with the greatest bravery.” 


1352.—(2.) Means, Manner.—Aer effuens hac ef lite ventis 
efficit, “The air, by flowing this way and that, produces the winds.” | 
—Cic. Milités, pilis missis, phalangem hostium perfrégérunt, “The 
soldiers, by hurling their javelins, broke through the phalanx of the 
enemy.” —Caks. 


1363.—(8.) Cause.—Dionpsius cultrés metuens tonsoride candenti 
carbone sibi adurébat capillum, “ Dionysius, because he feared bar- 
bers’ razors, singed his hair with a Hive coal.” Flamininum Caelius 
réligione neglecta cecidisse scribit, “ Caelius writes that Flamininus 
fell because he disregarded religion.” —Cio. 


1354.—(4.) Condition.—Epistolae offendunt nin locd redditae, 
“ Letters are offensive if they are delivered at the wrong time.”— 
Cio. Mazximas virtites jactre omnis necesse eat, dominante voluptale, 
‘All the greatest qualities must lie useless, if pleasure is allowed 
to rule.”—Cio. 


1356.—Obs. 1. The Futeure Participle Active, expressing 
intention, destiny, etc., is, in the older writers, used almost wholly as a com- 
plement of esse, forming with it the First Periphrastic Conjugation. See 328. 
By the later writers it is constantly used as a Relative Participle to express 
Purpose (1214), and sometimes even absolutely: Magna pars hominum cst, 
navigdtira dé tempestate non cogitat, “ There is a large number of men, 
who, when they are about to go on a voyage, think not of the weather.” — 
Sen. Alexander Persidis finés aditirus urbem Archelao tradidit, “ Alex- 
ander, when about to enter the confines of Persia, gave up the city to 
Archelaus.”—Curr. Antiochus sécirus erat, tanquam non transttiris in 
Asiam Romanis, “ Antiochus felt no anxiety, as if the Romans were not 
really going to cross into Asia.” —Lrv. 


1356.—Obs. 2. The two Future Participles, however, futarus and 
ventiirus, are used as simple adjectives, in the sense of our “future: ” 
Opinio futiri boni, “ Anticipation of future good.”——Cio. So, in Horace: 
Delli moritire, “O Dellius, doomed to die.” 
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1357 .—Obs. 8. The Perfect Participle Passive in agree- 
ment with « avun is often used where we should use an abstract noun: 
Major ex civisus amissis dolor quam laetitia fisis hostibus fuit, “The sor- 
row at the loss of the citizens was greater than the joy at the defeat of the 
enemy.”—Liv. Ademptus Hector, “The removal of Hector (ii. Hector 
being removed).”—Hor. 


1358.—Obs, 4. The verb habeo, with a Perfect Participle 
of a verb denoting insight or resolution, forms a periphrasis similar to 
our Perfect Tenses,in English, but brings out promimently the present 
condition of things: Siculi fidem meam spectatam jam et dii cognitam 
habent, “The Sicilians have now for a long time seen and known my faith- 
fulness ;"" Habés jam statitum, “ You have already resolved.”—Cic. 


1359.—Obs. 5. The neuter of the Perfect Participle is 
sometimes used as an abstract substantive: Priusquam incipias, ; 
et ubi consulueris mataré facts apus est, “ Before you begin, you need coun- 
sel; and when you have taken counsel, you want prompt action.” —Sa.. 


THE SUPINES. 


The Supines are properly the Accusative and Abla- 
tive cases singular of Verbal Substantives of the Fourth 
Declension. 


1360.—Ruiz CVI The Accusative Supine is 
used after Verbs of Motion, to express the pur- 
pose of the motion; as, 


Themistoclés Argos habitatum con- Themistocles went to Argos to 
cessit, live, 
Dicétbat cohortés praedatum, He led the cohorts to pillage. 


136 1.—Obs. 1. The verb eo, “go,” is used with the Accusative 
Supine to express the action more strongly: Dum paucis sceleratis par- 
cunt, bonis omnés perditum eunt, “ While they spare a few scoundrels, they 
go about to ruin all honest men.”—SaLt, 


1362.— Obs, 2. The Accusative Supine is used in connection 
with the Imperfect Infinitive Passive of eo, used impersonally, to form the 
Future Infinitive Passive ; and then the noun which appears to 
be the Subject of the Infinitive is really the Object of the Supine; and of 
course the Supine, not being, like a participle, a complement, does not 
change its form to agree with the apparent subject: Spéro meum consilium 
(mea consilia, meam causam) probatum iri, “I hope that my plan (my plans, 
my cause) will be approved ;” ¢ ¢., “that people are going to approve,” 
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etc. See 880. But this form of the Future Infinitive Passive is only used 
when the future event is likely to occur soon. Otherwise, fore ( futurum 
esse) ué is employed. See 11383. 


1363.— Obs. 8. Sometimes other verbs besides Verbs of Motion 
take an Accusative Supine: Dedit Cais filam nuptum, “He gave 
Caius his daughter in marriage;” Divisit copids hiematum, “ He divided 
the troops for wintering.”—NEp. 


1364,— Obs. 4. The Accusative Supine may govern the ease of 
its verb: Jn urbem convénimus lidds spectatum, “ We came together to the 
city to see the games.” 


1365.—Rvuitz CVI. The Ablative Supine is 
used as an Ablative of Limitation (889) after 
some Adjectives; as, 7 


Virtis difficilis inventi est, Virtue is difficult to find. 
O rem, audits cridélem, visi nefa- Oh, what a fact, cruel to hear, mon- 
rtam, | strous to see. 


1366.— Obs. 1. The Adjectives which are thus followed by the 
Ablative Supine are such as these: jicundus, molestus, sudvis, acerbus, 
dirus, turpis, facilis, rarely dignus, indignus. Also the expressions fas 
(nefas) est, opus est: Nefas est dictd miseram fuisse Fabti senectitem, “It 
is monstrous to say that the old age of Fabius was unhappy.”—Cic. Qwoad 
sciti: opus est, “ As far as is necessary for understanding.” 


1367 .— Obs. 2. In the oldest writers the Ablative Supine is used 
after Verbs of Motion, to express cessation from: Nune obsd- 
niti redeo, ‘I am now coming back from getting provisions (from market).” 
—Piavr. Cubitt surgit, “He rises from rest.”—OCat. In this use it is 
just the opposite of the Accusative Supine: cudbitwm eunt, “they go to reat.” 


1368.—Obs. 8. But few verbs have the Ablative Supine in use ; 
the chief are, facta, dictii, cognitii, auditi. Accordingly, the same mean- 
ing is expressed in other ways: 
(1) By the Infinitive Mood: Non facile est invenire, “It is not 
easy to find.”—Cic, 
(2) By an Adver6 with a finite tense of the verb: Facilius asellus, 
quam vacca, alitur, “ An ass is easier to raise than a cow.” —V ake. 
(3) By the Gerund with ad: Ho cibé itendum est, qui sit factllimus 
ad concoguendum, “We roust use that foed which proves the easiest 
to digest.”—Cic, 
(4) By a Verbal Substantive: Utriusque rei facilis est défensio, 
“It is easy to defend each course.”—Cio, : ‘ 


Obs. 4. The Ablative Supine never governs a case. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CONJUNCTIONS. 


1369.—Rouiz CVIIL The Cobrdinate Con- 
junctions et, ac, atque, nec, neque, aut, vel, and 
some others, couple similar cases and moods; as, 


Honora patrem et mdtrem, Honor father and mother. 
- Nec legit nec scribit, He neither reads nor writes. 


1370.—ExPtaNaTion.—Words coupled by a conjunction under this 
Rule, are in the same construction, i. e., two nominatives coupled 
together are the subject of the same verb, or predicates of the same sub- 
ject; and nouns coupled together in the oblique cases are governed by the 
same word, as in the first example. Verbs thus coupled have the same 
subject or nominative, as in the second example. For a classification of 
the various codrdinate and subordinate conjunctions, see 488-505. 


1371.—Obs. 1. The Copulative Conjunctions under this 
Rule are such as et, ac, aique, etiam, que ; the disjunctives, nec, neque, aut, 
wel, seu, sive, ve, néve, neu; also m, praeterquam, an, nempe, necdum, 
sed, autem, vérum ; and, in general “each connectives as do not imply a 
dependence of the following on the preceding clause. 


137 2.—Obs. 2. These conjunctions connect not only words, but also 
clauses whose construction is the same, ¢. ¢., whose subjects are in the same 
case, and their verbs in the same mood; as, concidunt venti, fugiuntque 
nitbés, 


1373.—Obs. 8. Words in the same construction are sometimes in a 
different case: still they are connected by the copulative conjunc- 
tions ; thus, med et reipublicae interest, “it is of consequence to me and to 
the state.” Here, med and reipublicae, though in different cases, are in the 
same construction. The subjunctive being often used for the imperative is 
sometimes coupled with it; as, disce nec invideds, “learn, and envy not,” 


Obs. 4. The Indicative and Subjunctive may be connected in 
this manner if the latter does not depend on the former. 


13'974.— Obs. 5. When two words coupled together have each a con- 
junction, such as et, aut, vel, sive, nec, etc., without being connected with a 
preceding word, the first e¢ is rendered both or likewise ; the first aut or vel, 
by either ; the first stve, by whether ; and the first nec or neque, by neither. 
So, also, tum... . tum, and cum....tum, “not only.... but also,” or 
“both ....and;” and so of others; as, nunc.... nunc; jam.... jam, 
etc. In such cases, the conjunction before the first word renders it more 
emphatic: twn.... twm often mean, “‘at one time... . at another time.” 


14* 
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137 6.—Not.— Affirmative ond Negative sentences are con- 
nected by conjunctions in pairs, as follows: 


Affirmative. Negative, 
et—et, very common. NETUE—NeEque, NeC—Nee, 
et—que, not unfrequently. neque—nec, not unfrequently. 
gve—et, connecting single words. neo—neque, seldom. 
que—que, only in poetry and Sat. 
Affirmative and Negative. 


1376.—Obs. 6. After words expressing similarity or dissim- 
dlarity, ac and atque signify ‘‘as,” and “than;” as, facts ac st mé 
roger, “you do as if you should ask me ; ”—#né coltt aequé atque patronum 
suwn, “he shows me as much attention as to his patron; "—si aliter scribo 
ac scatio, “if I write otherwise than I think.” 


Obs. 7. The usage of the various kinds of Subordinate Conjunc- 
tions, so far as they affect construction, must be looked for in the seo- 
tions on the different kinds of secondary sentences. (1182~1290.) 


FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 


A Figure of Syntax is a manner of speaking different from the 
regular and ordinary construction, used for the sake of beauty or force. 


1377.—The figures of Syntax, or construction, may be reduced to 
four: Ellipsis, Pleonasm, Fnallagé, and Hyperbaton, Of these, the férst, 
second, and third, respect the constituent parts of a sentence; the fourth 
respects only the arrangement of words. 


1378.—1. Ellipsis is the omission of one or more words necessary 
to complete the sense; as, 

Aiunt, ferunt, etc., sc., hominzs, Aberant bidui, ac., tter, or ttinere. 
Quid mulia? sc., dicam, Under this may be comprehended, 


Ist. Asyndeton, or the omission of a conjunction; as, véni, vidi, 
vicit. Deus optimus, maximus, 8c., 4. 


od. Zeugma. is the uniting of two nouns or infinitives to a verb which 
is applicable only to one of them; as, pdcem an bellum gerena, 
“whether (enjoying, agens) peace or waging war,” Sau., where 
gerens is applicable to bellum only. 


8d. Aposiopesis is the leaving a sentence unfinished: guds ego— 
sed motos praestat componere fluctia, “whom I—but it is better to 
calm the troubled waves.” —Vire. 
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1379.—2. Pleonasm, is using a greater number of words than is 
necessary, to express the meaning ; as, 


Sic ore locita est, “thus she spoke with her mouth.”—Vme. Under 
this are included, 

Ist. Polysyndeton, or, s redundancy of conjunctions; as, ind 
Eurus que Notus que ruunt.—Vira. 

2d. Hendiadys, or the expression of an idea, by two nouns con- 
nected by a conjunction, instead of a noun limited by an adjective 
or genitive ; as, Paderis libamus et aurd, “We offer a libation from 
cups and from gold,” instead of pateris aurecis, “ from golden cups.” 

8d. Periphrasis, er a circuitous mode of expression; as, teneri 
Soetas ovium, “the tender young of the sheep,” instead of agni, 
6 lambs.” 


1380.—8. Enatlage, is a change of words, or a change of one 
gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice, of the same word, for 
another. It includes, 


ist. Antimeria, or the using of one part of speech for another; as, 

nosirum vivere, for nostra vita ; conjzugium videbit, for conyugem, etc. 
- 24, Hypallagé, or the using one case for another: mdjéra initia ré- 

rum, for tnitta majorum rérum.—LIv. 

8d. Antiptdsis, or the using of one case for another; a8, cul nunc cog- 
nomen Lilo, for Titus (682).—Vire. Uxor invicti Jovis esse nescis, 
for t esse uxdrem—Hor. See 1145. 

4th. Synesis, is adapting the construction to the sense of a word, 
rather than to its gender or number; as, Concursus populi miran- 
tium ;—Pars in crucem acti ;—scelus qui, etc. 678 and 698. 

5th. Synecdoché, the use of a part for the whole, or of the whole for 
& part; as, puppis for ndvis, tectum for domus,; réx for Xerzés ; 
Poenus for Hannibal, ete. 

6th. Anacoluthon, or a departure in the end of a sentence, from the 
construction with which it commenced. Thus, Vam nos omnés qui- 
bus est alicunde aliquis objectus labds ..... lucrd est. Here the 
writer began as if he intended to say /ucro habemus, and ended as 
if he had said ndbis omnibus. As it is, the nominative nds has no 
verb, and est, which, in such sentences, requires the dative of a per- 
son, is without it, 


1381.—4. Hyperbaton, is « transgression of the usual order 
of words or clauses. It includes, 
Ist. Anastrophé, or an inversion of the order of two words ; as, 7'rans- 


tra per et rémés, for per transtra, etc. ;—Colls dare brachia circum, 
for circumdare, etc. 


2d. Hysteron proteron, or reversing the natural order of the sense ; 
as, Moriamur e in media arma rudmus.—Vika. Valet aique 
vivil.—Txr. 


To these may be added, 
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1382.—Archaism, which in Syntax means the use of ancient 
forms of construction; as, Operam abititur, for operd.—Tzr. Quid tdi 
hance ciiratio est rem? 


1383.—Hellenism, or the use of Greek constructions; as, .Ab- 
stinéto trdrum, for iris.—Hor. Tempus désistere pugnae, for pugnd.—V ine. 


LATIN ARRANGEMENT. 


1384.—lIn all languages, the arrangement of words in a sentence is 
different ; and all, it is probable, consider the order of arrangement in their 
own language the most natural, being that to which they have themselves 
been most accustomed. In a language like the English, however, the 
words of which have but few changes of form or termination, much more 
depends on their position in a sentence than in those languages which are 
able, by the changes of form only, to indicate the relation of words to each 
other, however they may be arranged. Thus, when we say in English, 
“‘ Alexander conquered Darius,” if we change the order of the words, we 
necessarily change the meaning also; as, Dartus conquered Alexander. 
But whether we say in Latin, Alezander vicit Darium, or Déarium vicit 
Alexander, or Alexander Darium vicit, or Ddrium Alexander vicit, or 
place these words in any other possible order of arrangement, the meaning 
is the same, and cannot be mistaken ; because it depends, not on the post- 
tion, but on the form of the words. This gave the Latin writer much 
more scope to arrange his words in that order which would best promote 
the strength or euphony of the sentence, without endangering its perspi- 
cuity. Still, even in Latin, custom has established a certain order of ar- 
rangement which is considered the best. And, though no certain rules can 
be given on this subject, which are applicable to every instance, the follow- 
ing general principles and Rules may be noticed. 


1385.— General principles of Latin Arrangement. 


1, The word governed is placed before the word which governs it. 

2. The word agreeing is placed after the word with which it agrees. 
More particularly, 

1286.—Rutz 1, The subject is generally put before the verb; as, 
Deus mundum gubernat. 

Hize. 1. When the subject is closely connected with a clause following 
the verb, it is placed after the verb; as, erant omnind duo itinera, qut- 
bus, ete. 

"Exe, 2, When the subject is emphatic, it usually follows the verb and 
concludes the sentence. 


1387.—Ruixz Il. The adjective or participle most commonly 
follows the substantive with which it agrees. | 


With few exceptions, however, the place of the adjective or participle is 
entirely arbitrary. The following usages may be noticed : 
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1st. The adjectives, primus, medius, ultimus, extrémus, summus, infimus, 
imus, suprémus, reliquus, céterus, denoting the first part, the middle 
part, etc., are generally put before the substantive; as, summus 
mons ; extrémé libro, “the top of the mountain,”’ etc. 


2d. When the substantive governs another in the genitive, the adjective 
generally precedes both; as, Duo Platonis praecepta. 

8d. When the substantive is governed by a preposition, the adjective is 

| frequently put before the substantive; as, Hac in quaestione ; mag- 

na in parte, 

4th. The adjective is often put before the substantive for the sake of 
Euphony. 

Bth. Js, ille, hic, iste, are generally placed before the substantive, and, if 
used substantively, are placed before the participle. 

1388.—Ruvte Il. The relative is commonly placed after, and as 

near as possible to its antecedent. 


Obs. 1. The relative is commonly the first word of its own clause, and 
when it stands for et ille, et hic, e is, or for these pronouns without ef, it is 
always first. Sometimes, however, the relative and its clause precede the 
antecedent and its clause. 


1389.—Ruz IV. The governing word is generally placed 
after the word governed; as, Carthdginienstum dux——laudis avidus—Ro- 
manorum ditissimus—hosiem fidit, etc. Hence, 


Obs. 2. The finite verb is commonly the last in its own clause. To this, 
however, there are many exceptions. 


1390.—Rutt V. Adverbs are generally introduced before the 
word which they are intended to modify; as, Leviter aegrotantés, léniter 
cirant.—Cic. 


Obs. 3. N&- quidem, “not even,” has always the emphatic word be- 
tween the two particles: nz jocd quidem, “ not even in jest.” 


1391.—Rutz VI. Conjunctions generally introduce the clause 
to which they belong; as, at 8i darés ;—sED profectd tn omni ré fortiina 
domindtur. 

Exc, 1. The enclitics gue, ve, ne, are always annexed—the two first, to 


the latter of the two words which they serve to connect; as, albus dterve, 
—Cic. Boni malique ;—and the last, to the subject which the question 


chiefly regards; thus, loguarne? ‘“‘must I speak?” egone loquar? “must 
I speak ?” . 

Eze. 2. The conjunctions autem, enim, véro, quogue, quidem, are always | 
placed after the introductory word of the clause, generally in the second 
place, and sometimes in the third; etiam, tgitur, and tamen, more frequently 
in the second and third place than in the first. 


A392.—Rute VII. Words connected in sense should be as 
close as possible to each other, and the words of one clause should never 
be mixed with those of another. 
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1393.—Roviz VII. Circumstances, viz.: the cause,—the man- 

ner,—the instrument,—the time,—the place, etc., are put before the predi- 
cate; as, a 
Bum ferré occidi ;— Ego té ob égregiam virtitem semper amdavi. 
1394.—Ruuz IX. The proper name should precede the name of 

rank or profession; as, Cicero orator. 
+ 1395.—Ruiz X. The vocative should either introduce the sen- 
ténce, or be placed among the first words; as, Crédo vds, jidicts. 


1396.—Rute XI. When there is an antithesis, the words chiefly 
opposed to each other should be as close together as possible; as, Appetis 
peciniam, virtitem abjicis. 

Such an inversion of the order of opposed words in successive clauses, 
is called Chiasmus. 


1397.—Ruz XU. Dependent clases, as well as single words, 
are placed before the principal finite verb, upon which they chiefly depend. 


1398.—Rv.z XIIL As a general rule, where the case will admit, it 
is proper to proceed from shorter to longer words, and from shorter 
to longer clauses and members of a sentence, as we advance towards the 
close, 


ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 


SINGLE SENTENCES (616). 


1399.—A single sentence is such an assemblage of words as makes 
complete sense in expressing a proposition. 
1. A simple sentence (616, 7) or proposition consists of two :arts-—the 
subject and the predicate. 


2. The subject is that of which something is affirmed. 
3. The predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject. 


4, The meaning of both the subject and predicate may be restricted or 
modified by adjunct phrases, or by clauses within the sentence; as, Que in 
terra gignuntur, ad usum hominis omnia creantur, “ All things which are 
' produced upon the earth, are created for the use of man” (1401, 1405). 


5. The subject iscommonly a noun or pronoun, but may be anything, 
however expressed, about which we can speak or think (1403). 


6. The predicate may consist of a noun, a pronoun, an adjective, a 
preposition with its case, an adverb, a participle, an infinitive mood, or 
clause of a sentence, as an attribute, connected with the subject by an 
attributive verb as a copula; or it may be an intransitive verb which in- 
cludes in itself both attribute and copula, (667), or a transitive verb and its 
obj«-ct. 


'%. The name of a person or thing addressed forms no part of a sentence, 
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THE SUBJECT. 


1400.—The subject of a single sentence or Eoponition is either 
grammatical or logical. 


I. The grammatical subject is the person or thing — of, 
unlimited by other words. 


The dogicad subject is the person or thing spoken of, together with 
all the words, phrases or clauses by which it is limited or defined; thus, 
in the sentence, wir bonus sui similem quaert, the grammatical aubject is 
vir ; the logical, vir bonus. Again: 


II. The subject of a single sentence may be either simple or compound. 


1. A simple subject consists of one subject of thought, either unlimi- 
ted, as the grammatical, or limited, as the logical subject. 


2. A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, to 
which belongs but one predicate; as, Romulus et Remus frairés erant, 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE SUBJECT. 


1401.—A grammatical subject may be modified, limited, or 
described, in various ways; as, 

1, By a noun in apposition ; as, Cicero orator actus est consul, 

2. By a noun in the genitive ; as, Ira Dei lenta est, 

8. By an adjunct; as, Dé victoria Cacsarts fama perfertur. 

4. By an adjective word, ¢ ¢. an adjective, adjectivé pronoun, or par- 
ticiple; as, Justitia gaudent virt boni.—ASuus cuique erat locus 
déf initus—Nescit vox missa reverti. 


5. By a relative and its clause; as, Vir sapit, qui pauca loquitur. 


Each grammatical subject may have several modifications; and if it bas 
none, the grammatical and logical subject are the same. 


MODIFICATION OF MODIFYING WORDS. 


Pb lama Lda or limiting words, may themselves be 
mo 
1. A noun modifying another may itself be modified in all the ways 
in which a noun, as a grammatical subject, is modified. 
2, An adjective qualifying a noun may itself be modified— 
lst. By an adjunct; as, campi ad proelium boni: liber a délictia. 
2d. By a noun; as, Major pietate: aeger pedibus. . 
8d. By an infinitive mood or clause of a sentence, a gerund, or 9 
supine; as, Homo dignus cantari—dignus qui imperet— 
dignus ut figat palum in parietem.—Charta itilis scribendo, 
—Monstrum mirabile dicti. 
4th. By an adverb; as, Homo longé dissimilis ;—factle princeps. 
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3. An adverb may be modified— 
lst. By another adverb; as, mulio magis. 
2d. By a substantive in an oblique case ; as, convenienter naturae ; 
optimé omnium ; proximé castris. 

1403, The subject of a sentence may be an infinitive mood, with 
or without a subject, or a clause of a sentence; as, himanum est errare. 
Incerta pro certis habére stultissimum est. Nune opus est, & animo valere. 
Reliquum est, ut officiis cerlémus inter nos. 


THE PREDICATE. 


1404.—I. The Predicate, like the subject, is either grammatical 
or logical. 


1. The grammatical predicate consists of a verb, a verb and its 
object, or the attribute and copula, not modified by other words. 


2. The logical predicate is the grammatical, with all the words, 
phrases, or clauses that modify it; thus, vir bonus sui stmilem quaerit ; 
the grammatical predicate is quaerit ; the logical, quaerit similem sui. 

3. When the grammatical predicate has no modifying terms, the logical 
and grammatical are the same. 

IL. The predicate, like the subject, is either simple or compound. 

1. A simple predicate affirms but one thing of its subject; as, vita 
brevis est ; ignis arborem writ. 

2. A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predicates 
affirmed of one subject; as Caesar vénit, vidit, vicit. Probilas lauddatur et 
alget. 


. MODIFICATIONS OF THE PREDICATE. 


1405.—The grammatical predicate may be modified or limited 
in different ways. 
I. When the attribute or predicate is a nown, it is modifiled— 


1. By a noun or pronoun limiting or describing the attribute; as, honor 
est praemium virtitis. Invidia est supplicium suum. 


2. By an adjective or participle limiting the attribute; as, ira furor 
brevis est. 

II. A verb iu the grammatical predicate may be modified— — 

1, By a noun or pronoun as its object; as, rés amicds inventt. Laus 
débetur virtiiti. Sapiens imperat cupiditatibus. Venter caret 
auribus. 

2. By adverb; as, bis dat qui cito dat ; bene scribit. 

3. By an adjunct; as, vénit in urbem; ex urbe venit. 

4. By an infinitive; as, cupio discere, 


5. By a dependent clause ; as, poeta dicit tram esse brévem inséntam — 
Constituit ut lidt fierent. 
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1406.—Nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and other words modifying the 
verb in the predicate, may themselves be modified, as similar words are 
when modifying the subject. | . 

Infinitives and participles modifying the predicate, may be moditied in 
all respects, as the verb of the grammatical predicate is modified. 

1407.—A complex sentence isa siugle sentence contuining 
a dependent clause, which limits the principal clause, or some part of it, 
thus, Erras si id crédis ; the principal clause is errds, which is limited by 
si id crédis (1066). 

1408.—Dependent clauses having finite verbs, are connected with 
their principal clauses in three different ways, 

]. By a relative; as, vir sapit, qui pauca loquitur. 

2. By a conjunction; as, logudces, si sapiat, vitet. 

3. By an adverb; as, ubi quid dalur dt wudo chariis; rogdbat, cur 
unquam fugrsset. : 

1409.—A dependent clause, consisting of an infinitive with its 
subject, is joined to a principal clause without @ connecting word, as 
Gaudco té valere (1136). 

1410.—A complex sentence may sometimes be converted into 
an abridged proposition by rejecting the connective and changing the 


verb of the dependent clause into a participle, as, Caesar, haec luciitus, pro- 
Sectus est for guum Caesar haec locutus esset profectus est. - 


COMPOUND SENTENCES. 


1411.—A compound sentence consists of two or more single 
sentences or propositions connected together; as, Puer legit et puella 


scribit. The propositions which make up a compound sentence are called 
members. 


1412.—The members of a compound sentence are co-ordinate or 
grammatically and logically independent of each other, or, they are logi- 
cally dependent on each other when one or more members represent a 
purpose or end, or some logical sequence of the leading member, but do 
not perform the office of an adjunct clause. 

Members of a compound sentence, parts of a compound subject and 
compound predicate, and some clauses and phrases are connected by such 
conjunctions as ¢ét, ac, alque, nec, neque, aut, vel, etc. (1371). Sometimes 


when the sentence consists of more than two members, the conjunction is 
omitted in all except the last. 


EXAMPLES OF ANALYSIS. 


1413. 1. Vita brevis est. 

This is a single sentence, simple, of which— 

The logical subject, and also the grammatical, is vita. 

The logical predicate, and also the grammatical, is brevis est, in which 
brevis is the attribute, and est the copula (1399-7.) 
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2. Labuntur anni, 
This is a single sentence, simple, of which— 
The logical subject, and also the grammatical, is anni. 
The logical predicate, and also the grammatical, is labuntur, a depo. 
nent verb including both the attribute and the copula. 
3. Vérum decus in virtiite positum est. 
This is a single sentence, simple, of which— 
The logical subject is verum decus. 
The logical predicate is in virtiile positum est. 
The grammatical subject is decus, qualified by the adjective vérum. 
The east predicate is postium est, modified by the adjunct in 
virt 
4, Romulus et Remus fratres erant. 


This is a single sentence, compound in its subject. 


The logical subject is Romulus et Remus, compound, consisting of two 
subjects connected by e¢ (1412). 


The logical predicate is fratrés erant. 
The grammatical subject and predicate are the same as the logical. 
5, Probitds laudaiur et ailget. 
This is a single sentence, compound in its predicate. 
The logical subject is probitas. 
The Jogical predicate is laudalur et algel, the parts of whicn are eon- 
nected by et. 
The grammatical subject and predicate are the same as the logical. 
6. Quae in terra gignuntur, ad usum hominis omnia creantur. 
This is a single sentence complex, consistiug of one principal and one 
tlependent clause, connected by quae. 
The principal clause, ad isum hominis omnia creantur, is a simple sen- 
tence, or proposition, of which— 
The logical subject is omnia, restricted by the relative clause quae in 
terra gignuntur. 
The logical predicate is ad tisum hominis creantur. 


The grammatical subject is omnia,used as a substantive, and rest: icted 
by the relative clause. 


The grammatical predicate iscreantur, modified by the adjunct ad tisum, 
and that modified by hominis. 


The dependent clause is quae tn terra gignuntur, of which— 


The logical subject is e, which, being a relative, connects the 
dependent with the principal clause (1072). 


The logical predicate is tn terra gignuntur 
The grammatical subject is quae, the same as the logical. 
The grammatical predicate is gignuutur, modified by the adjunct én terra. 
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%. Video melidra proboque ; déleridra sequor. 
This ig a compound seuteuce, consisting of two members without 
a counecting conjunction. 

The first member has a compound predicate, of which— 

The logical subject is ego, understood. 

Tie logical predicate is vidzo meliora proboque. 

The grammatical subject is the same as the logical. 

The grammatical predicate is video probogue, compound, consisting of 
two predicates connected by gue, modified by the udjective meliora, 
used as a substantive (1401, 4). 

The second member, déteridra sequor, is a simple proposition, of which— 

The logical subject is ego, understood. 

The logical predicate is déleriora sequor. 

The grammatical subject is the same as the logical. 

The grammatical predicate is sequor, modified by its object, déleriora, 
used as a substantive (405, IL. 1). 


CONSTRUING. 


1414.—In Latin and English, the general arrangement of a sentence 
is the same, ¢. ¢., the sentence commonly begins with the subject and ends 
with the predicate. But the order of the words in each of these parts is 
usually so different in Latin, from what it is in English, that one of the 
first difficulties a beginner has to encounter with a Latin sentence, is to 
know how “to take it in,” or to arrange it m the order of the English. 
This is technically called construing, or giving the order. To assist in this, 
some advantage may be found by carefully attending to the following 


DIRECTIONS FOR BEGINNERS. 


14185.—Direcrion 1. As all the other parts of a sentence depend 
upon the two leading parts, namely, the subject or NomINaTIVE, and the 
predicate or VeRB; the first thing to be done with every sentence, is to 
find out these. In order to do this, 

First. Look for the leading verb, which is always in the present, imper- 
fect, perfect, pluperfect, or future, of the indicative, or in the imperative 
mood, and usually at or near the end of the sentence. 

Second. Having found the verb, observe its number and person; this 
will aid in finding its nominative, which is commonly a noun or pronoun in 
the same number and person with the verb, commonly before it, and near 
the beginning of the sentence, though not always so (1886, with excep- 
tions). 


1416.—Diercrion 2. Having thus found the nominative and verb, 
and ascertained their meaning, the sentence may be resolved from the 
Latin into the English order, as follows : 
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1st. Take the Vocative, Exciting, Introductory, or connecting words, if 
there are any. 

2d. The NomInaTIvE. 

$d. Words limiting or explaining it, i. e., words agreeing with it, or 
governed by it, or by one another, where they are found, till you come to 
the verb. 

4th. The Vers. 

5th. Words liméting or explaining it, ¢. e., words which modify it, are 
governed by it, or depend upon it. 

6th. Supply everywhere the words understood. 

%th. If the sentence be compound, take the parts of it severally as they 
depend one upon another, proceeding with each of them as above. 


14149 .—Dmection 8. In arranging the words for translation, in the 
subordinate parts of a sentence, observe the following 


RULES FOR CONSTRUING. 


1. An oblique case, or the infinitive mood, is put after the word that 
governs it. 

Exc. The relative and interrogative are usually put before the govern- 
ing word, unless that be a preposition; if it is, then after it. 

IL An adjective, if no other word depend upon it, or be coupled with 
it, is put before its substantive ; but if another word depend upon it, or be 
governed by it, it is usually placed after it. 

III. The participle is usually construed after its substantive, or the 
word with which it agrees, 

IV. The relative and its clause should, if possible, come immediately 
after the antecedent. 

V. When a question is asked, the nominative comes after the verb (in 
English, between the auxiliary and the verb). Interrogative words, how- 
" ever, such as quis, quotus, guantus, uter (1041), etc., come before the verb. 

VI. After a transitive active verb, look for an accusative ;—and after a 
preposition, for an accusative or ablative ; and arrange the words accordinyly. 

VII. Words in apposition must be construed as near together as possible. 

VIII. Adverbs, adverbial phrases, prepositions with their cases, circum- 
stances of time, place, cause, manner, instrument, etc., should be placed, in 
general, after the words which they modify. The case absolute commonly 
before them, and often first in the sentence. 

IX. The words of different clauses must not be mixed together, but 
each clause translated by itself in its order, according to its connection 
with, or dependence upon, those to which it is related. 

X. Conjunctions are to be placed before the last of two words or sen- 
tences connccted. 

Example of Resolution. 

1418.—Etenim omnés artés quae ad himéanitatem pertinent habent 
ee. commine vinculum, et quasi cognatidne quaédam inter 86 conti- 
nen 6 Id, 
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1. In looking over this sentence, according to Direction First, we find 
the first leading verb to be Aabent, which must have a plural nominative. 
This leads us at once to ariés, as the nominative. The nominative and verb 
being thus found on which the other parts depend, then— 


2. By Direction 2, the general arrangement will be: 


1. Connective word, efenim, 

2. NoMINaTIVE, aréés, 

8. Words limiting and explaining, omnis, quae ad hamanitatem 
pertinent, 

4, The Vers, habent, 

5. Words governed by it, guoddam commine vinculum. 


8. Then by the rules in Direction 8, the words in each of these divisions 
will be arranged thus: 1. Etenim ; 2. and 8. omnés artis (R. II.), guae (R. 
IV.), pertinent ad hiimanitétem (R. LXVI.); 4. habent; 5. quoddam 
commime vinculum (R. IT.). 

By proceeding in the same manner with the next member, the whole 
will then stand thus: : 

Etenim omnés artés, quae pertinent ad himanitatem, habent quoddam 
commiine vinculun, et continentur inter sé quasi quaédam cognatione ;— 
and may be translated as follows : 

“For all the arts which pertain to liberal knowledge (civilization), have 
a certain common bond, and are connected together as if by a certain 
affinity between them.” 

The pupil will now see, that in the first member or single sentence, 
the grammatical subject is artés ; the logical, omnés artés quae ad himani- 
tafem pertinent The grammatical predicate is habent; the logical, habent 
quuddam commine vinculum (1404, 1); and so with the next member. 

In like manner proceed with every new single sentence, or with every 
succeeding member of a compound sentence. 


ETYMOLOGICAL AND SYNTACTICAL PARSING. 


1419,—Having arranged and translated a sentence, the next thing 
is to parse it, in doing which, every word should be fully described by its 
accidents, traced to its primitive, if a derivative,—analyzed into its parts 
if compound, and its concord or agreement pointed out. The following 
scheme, with each part of speech, may be useful to the beginner. 


1. Noun.—1. Kind; 2. Gender; 8. Declension; 4. Decline; 5. Derived 
from (if derived) ; 6. It is found in——case; 7. Number; 8, Is the nomina- 
tive to——, or the predicate nominative after——-(if the nominative) ; is 
governed by——_{if governed); 9. Rule. . 

2. ADJECTIVE.—1. Declension; 2. Decline it; 8. Compare it (if com- 
pared); 4. It is found in——-case; 5. Number; 6. Gender; 7. Agrees with 

; 8. Rule. 

8. Pronoun.—l. Kind (i. ¢., personal, relative, or adjective); 2. Decline 

it; then— 
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If Personal, 8. Person; 4. Found in——case; 5. Number; 6. Reason 
of the case; 7. Rule; 8. Stands for—— 

If a Relative pronoun, 3. Found in——case; 4. Number; 5. Reason of 
the case; 6. Rule; 7. Ita antecedent; 8. Rule. 

If an Adjective pronoun; then, 8. Kind (¢. ¢, possessive, indefinite, 
demonstrative, etc.) ; 4. It is found n——case; 5. Number; 6. Gen- 
der; 7. Agrees with; 8. Rule. 

4, Vrrs.—1. Kind, viz.: Transitive or Intransitive; 2. Conjugation (or 
Irregular, if it is so); 3. Conjugate it; 4. Derived from (if derived); 5. 
Compounded ef (if compounded); 6. It is found in——tense ; 7. Mood; 8. 
Voice; 9. Person; 10. Number; 11. Agrees with——as its subject ; 12. 
Rule; 18. Give a Synopsis. 

5. ApverB.—1. Derived from (if derived); 2. Compounded of (if com- 
pounded) ; 8. Compared (if compared); 4. It modifies ; 5. Rule. 

6. Preposition.—1. Governs——case ; 2. Rule; 8. It points out the re- 
lation between——and——. 

4. INTERJEcTION.—1. Kind; 2. Governs, or is put with the——case; 
8. Rule. 

8. Consoncrion.—1. Kind; 2. Connecta——; 8. Rule. 


Example of Parsing by the foregoing Scheme. 
1420.—The sentence construed (1418) may serve as an example of 
Etymological and Syntactical parsing, and for this purpose we arrange it in 
the order of translation, as above. 
“ Etenim omnés artés, quae pertinent ad hiimanitaétem, habent quoddam 
commine vinculum, et continentur inter 83 quasi quédam cognatidne.” 


Etenim, .... Conjunction, causal, connecting the following sentence with 
the preceding, as containing thc cause or reason of what is 
there stated. 

omnés,..... An adjective, third declension? omnés, ~t8, -e, etc: ; not com- 
pared because incapable of increase,—in the nominative, 
plural, feminine, and agrees with artés (Rule V.), ‘‘ An ad- 
jective agrees,” ete. 

artés,...... A noun (or substantive), feminine, third declension, ars, artis, 
etc.—in the nominative plural,—the nominative to (or sub- 
ject of), habent, 

quae,...... Relative pronoun,—in the nominative plural, feminine, nom- 
inative to pertinent, agrees with its antecedent aréés, Rule 
VIL., and connects its clause with ariés, which it restricts. 

pertinent,... Verb intransitive, second conjugation, pertineo, —ére, —ut, 

m ; compounded of per and feneo,—in the present 
indicative, third person plural, and agrees with quae. Rule 
II. ‘A verb agrees,” ete. 
7 Sea . - Preposition. governs the accusative, and shows the relation 
, between pertinent and hiimdnitatem. 
himanitatem, Noun, feminine, third declension, ~Aimdnitas,—atis. otc. 
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Abstract, derived from Azmanus (30, 2), in the accusative, 
singular, governed by ad. Rule LXVI. “Twenty-eight 
prepositions,” etc. 

‘habent,..... Verb transitive, second conjugation, habeo, —ére, -ui, —itum, 
—in the present indicative active, third person plural, and 
agrees with artés. Rule II. “A verb agrees,” etc. Synopsis. 

quoddam,... Indefinite adjective pronoun, guidam, quaedam, etc., com- 
pounded of gui and the syllable dam,—in the accusative, 
singular, neuter, and agrees with vinculum, Rule V. “ An 
adjective agrees,” etc. 

vinculum,... Noun, neuter, second declension, vinculum, -i, etc.—in the 

bs accusative singular, governed by habent. Rule VIII. “A 
transitive verb,” otc. 

e,........ A conjunction, copulative, connecting continentur with 
which are consequently in the same construction (1370), 
and have the same nominative, aréés, 

continentur,. A verb transitive, second conjugation; contineo, continére, 

, continui, contentum ; compounded of con and éenco,—in 
the present indicative passive, third person plural, and . 
agrees with artés. Rule II. “A verb agrees,” etc. Synopsis. 

inter,...... A preposition which governs the accusative, and here points 
out the relation of reciprocity between the individuals rep- 
resented by sé. (468, 1019). 

82,........ Substantive pronoun, third person, in the accusative plural, 
feminine, governed by inter. Rule LXVI. “ Twenty-eight 
prepositions,” etc., refers to artés, the subject of con- 
tinentur, and is here taken reciprocally. (1020.) 

quasi, .....An adverb of manner modifying continentur. Rule LXXL 
“ Adverbs modify,” etc. 

quidam, ... Indefinite adjective pronoun, guidam, quaedam, etc., com- 
pounded of gui and the syllable dam,—in the ablative 
singular, and agrees with cogndtténe, Rule V. “ An adjcc- 
tive agrees,” etc. 

dtione,.. A noun, feminine, third declension, cogndtio, —énis, etc., from 

i , “related by birth” (from con and nascor),—in 
the ablative of manner, relating to continentur imer sé. 
Bule XLII, “The cause, manner,” etc. 


PART FOURTH. 
PROSODY. . 


1421.—Prosody, in its common acceptation, treats of the quantity 
of syllables, and the construction of verses ; in other words, of Quantity 
and Metre. 


Fe 


OF QUANTITY. 


1422.—Quantity means the relative length of time taken up in 
pronouncing a syllable. 

1. In respect of quantity, every syllable is either Zong or short, a 
long syllable being considered as equal in time to two short ones. When 
a syllable is sometimes long, and sometimes short, it is said to be 
common. 

2. The quantity of syllables is determined by certain established a-eZes 
or, when no rule applies,—by the authority of the poets. 

8. The veles of quantity are either general or special; the 
meine apply alike to all the syllables of a word; the latter, to particular 
syllables. 


GENERAL RULES. 


1423.—Ruux I. A vowel before another vowel is short by Posi- 
tion ; as, deus, alius, nihil. 

1424.—The letter h, in verse, being considered as only a breathing, is 
wholly disregarded ; hence, such words as nthil, miht, etc., come under this 


rule. A diphthong before a vowel does not come under this rule, except as 
in Rule V., Eze. 1. 


EXCEPTIONS. 
1425.—1.:A is long in aulai, terrai, and the like (55): in such prop- 
er names as Caius: and in the verb dito (443), when two vowels follow a. 
2. B is long after 7 in the genitive and dative of the fifth declension; as, 
apeciéi ; not after 2, it is generally short as ret. 
£ is long in éheu, and such proper names as Pompétus. 
8. I is long in fio, if not before er ; as, fio, fiebam. Also in alius, 
the genitive of alius. (See 192.) fa 
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I is common in Didna, and genitives in ius ; but is generally short 
in alterius. Genitives in ius, in prose, have i long. 

4. O is common in Ohé. 

5. Greek words vary. As a general rule, when the vowel before another 
represents a long vowel or diphthong in the Greek word, it is long; 
otherwise it is short: Aenéas, Pénius, Trdes, dér, etc. 


1426.—Ruxz Il. A vowel before two consonants, or a double conso- 
nant, or j, is dong by Position ; as, 
) arma, fallo, axis, gaza, major. 
ExpianatTion.—The double consonants under this rule are, the same 


consonant doubled, as, ll, #, rr, etc., and the letters z andz. Strictly 
speaking, it is the syllable, and not the vowel, which is long under this rule. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1427 ,—1. It is necessary that one of the consonants should belong 
to the same word as the vowel: in mare, fruitir vitd. 

2. Except in the arsis of a foot, a short vowel at the end of a word 
usually remains short before two conson:nts at the begiuning of the next 
word : lucente smaragdis. A short vowel rarely stands before sc, sm, sp, sq, sé. 

8. A vowel before 7, is short in compounds of gugum; as, bijugus. 


1428.—Ro1x IIL. A vowel before a mute and a liquid (J, 1), is com- 
mon ; as, volucris, or volicris. 


ExpLanaTion.—Under this rule, the vowel must be naturally 
short, and the mute must come before the liquid, and be in the same 
syllable with it. But if the vowel is naturally long, it remains so; as, 
mitris (from uaqrnp), salibris, etc. If the mute and the liquid are in dif- 
ferent syllables, the vowel preceding is long by position ; as, abluo, dbrwo. 
In Latin words, the liquids which make this weak position (débilis 
positio) are land r only. In Greek words, J, r, m, n: cyenus or cignus. 


1429.—Rutz IV. A contracted syllable is always long ; as, 
Nil, for nihil ; mi, for mihi ; alius, for altotus ; it, for tit ; sddes, for si 
audes ; nolo, for non volo ; bigae, for bijugae ; scilicet, for scire licet, etc. 


1430.—Ruts V. A diphthong islong ; as, Caésar, Airum, Hubdéa, 


EXCEPTIONS. 

1431.—1. Prae, in composition, before a vowel, is commonly short ; 
as, pracire pracustus, etc. 

2. Also, ae is sometimes short in the end of a word, when the next be- 
gins with a vowel; as, Jnsulié Lonié, etc. 

Note.—U, after g and g, does not form a diphthong with a vowel fol- 
lowing it, but has a force similar to the English w ,; as, lingua, queror, etc., 
pronounced lingwa, kweror. (Sce 5.) 

15 
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SPECIAL RULES. 
FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 


1432.—Rourz VI. Preteritesof two syllables lengthen the former ; 
as, véni, vidi, vici, 
1433.— Eze. 1. Those which are short by Rule I.; as, rai, lui, etc. 


Exc. 2. Seven have the first syllable short.;, viz.: 545i, dedi, fidi (from 
Jindo), scidi, steti, stitt, and tuli. 


1434,—Rutz VIL Preterites which reduplicate, shorten the first ~ 


and second ; as, cecidt, tetigi, pepuli, etc., from cado, tango, pello. 
Fxe. Geeidi, from caedo, and pepédi, have the second long. 


1435.—Ruxs VIII. Supines of two syllables lengthen the former ; 
a8,.cdsum, motum, visum, from cado, moveo, video. 

1436.—EFzc. Ten have the first syllable short; viz. : ctéum (from cieo), 
datum, itum, litum,—quitum, ratum, rutum, satum,—situm, and statum, 
from stsfo. 

1437 —Rutsz IX. In polysyllables, a, ¢, and «, are long before tam, 
of the Supine j. as, amdtum, délétum, inditum. 


1438.—Rux X. In polysyliables, ¢ is short before twn, of the Su-~ 
pine ; 28, monitum, Tis long in divisum. 

1439.—Fzxc. But Supines in itum, from preterites in ivi, have ¢ 
long; as, cupivi, cupitum ; audivi, auditum, ete. 

1440.—Obs. Recensen has recensitum, from wi in the preterite, be- 


cause originally from censto, censivi. Ho and its compounds have ¢ short; 
as, itum, reditum, etc. Except ambio, ambitum, fourth conjugation. (414.) 


1441,—Rus XI. Participles in. rus have u long in the penult ; 
as, amatirus, etc. 


INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 


1442,.—1. A Noun in the singular number is said to in- 
crease, when any of its cases has more syllables than the nominative 
singular; a8, rex, régis ; sermo, serméonis. 

2. With only few exceptions, nouns have but one increase in the singu- 
lar number ; ier, supellexz, and compounds of caput ending in ps, have two; 
as, itineris, supellectilis, praecipitis, from praeceps. 

8. The increment, or increasing syllable, to which the following rules 
apply, is never the last syllable, but the one preceding it, if there is only 
one increment; or the two preceding it, if there are two. 


4. The rules for the increase of nouns, apply to adjectives and par- 
ticiples, 


? 
6, 
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5. Nouns of the fourth declension have no- increment in the singular ; 
those of the jirst and /i/th have none but what come under Rule I. (1423) 
and its exceptions (1425). In the second declension, those only increase in 
the singular which end in 7 in the nominative, according to the following— © 

1443,.—Rovxz. The increment of the second declension is short; as, 

Pueri, viri, saturi, etc., from puer, vir, satur. 
Exc. But [bér and Cedtibér have Jbéri and Celttbéri. 


INCREMENTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


£444.—Rv.x XII. Increments of the third. declension have a and e 
long ;, ¢,.i, and w, short ; as, 
Pictatie, honoris, mulieris, lapidie, murmurs; 


Rules with Haceptions. 


1445.—1. Increments in a, of the third declension, are long. 

Exc. 1st. The increment in a, from masculines in al and ar, is short, 
also from par and its compounds ;—from anas, mds, vas (vadis), bao- 
car, hépar, jubar, lar, nectar, and sal, 

Fc, 2d. The increment in a, from nouns in s, with a consonant before 
it, is short; as, Arabs; Arabis, 

Exc, 8d. The: increment in a, from Greek nouns in: a, —afis, and as, 
—adis, is short; as, poéma, poématis ; lampas, lampadis. 

Fc. 4th. Also, the following in az, viz.: anthraz, climax, coraz, dro- 
pax, fax, harpaz, panaz, smilaz, and styraz, increase with @ short. 


1446.—2. Increments in o, of the third declension, are long. 

. Eze, 1st. The increment in 0, from neuter nouns is.short; as, marmor, 
marmoris ; corpus, corporis, But 6s, dris, and neuter comparatives 
increase in 6 long; ador has adoris,'or adoris 

Exec. 3d. The increment in 0, from. nouns in s with a consonant before 
it, is short; as, scrobs, scrobis ; inops, inopis. But Cercdps, Cyclops, 
and Hydréps, have 6 long. 

Fc, 8d. Generally from gentile and Greek nouns in o and on, the in- 
crement is short; as, Macedo, Macedonis ; but some are long,-and 
some are common. 

Exc. 4th. Greek nouns in or, shorten the increment; as, Hector—oris. 

Exc, 5th. Greek nouns in pus (robc¢); as, tripis, Polypis ; also, arbor, 
memor, bés, compos, impos, and lepus, have o short in the increment; 
as, tripis, tripodis, etc. . 

1447 .—8. Increments in e, of the third declension, are short. 

Exc. 1st. The increment.in ~énis from én and o is long; as, Sirén, Si- | 
rénis ; Anto, Aniénis. 

Exe. 2. The increment. in e is long, from haerés, locuplés, manszu’s, 
si ga lta ; and vir—from léz, réz, and vervéx—plibs, sips, 
and halée, 
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Exe, 8d. Greek nouns in er and 2s increase e long; as, eratér, cratéris ; 
magnés, magnétis, 
1448.4. Increments in i, of the third declension, are short. 
Exe. 1st. Verbals in triz, and adjectives in iz, have ¢ long ; as, victriz, 

victricis ; félix, félicis. 
Also, cerviz, cicdtriz, corniz, coturniz, lodiz, mitriz, perdiz, phoeniz 
rddiz, and vibéz. 
Exc, 2d. Greek nouns in is and in, with the genitive in inés, increase 
long ; a8, Salamis, Salaminis. 
Exc, 3d. Dis, glis, and lis, with Quiris, and Samnis, increase long. 
1449.—5. Increments in u, of the third declension, are short. 
Fre. 1st. Genitives in adis, iris, and is, from nominatives in zs, have 
the increase long ; as, palis, palidis, etc. But Ligus, intercus, and 
pecus, increase with w short. 
Fixe, 2d. Fur, friz, lax, and Polliz, have @ long. 
1450.—6. Increments in y are short. 


Exe, Greek nouns, with the genitive in Ynis, have the increase long. 
Also, Bombyz, Céyx, and gryps, which increase long. 


b 


INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER. 


1451.—A noun in the plural number is said to increase, when it 
has more syllables in any case than in the nominative plural, 


1452.—An increment in the plural ran occur only in the genitive, 
dative, and ablative; and in these it is the syllable next to the last. When 
any of these cases has no more syllables than the nominative, it has no 
plural increment. Thus, sermonum, pueris, capitum, have no plural in- 
crease, because they have no more syllables than serménés, pueri, capita ; 
still, they all have the increment of the singular, because they have more 
syllables than sermo, puer, and caput. But sermoénibus, puerdrum, and 
capitibus, have both the singular and plural increment. 


1463.—Ruie XIII. Plural increments in a, e, and o, are 

long ; iniand u, short ; as, 
Misarum, rérum, virdrum, partibus, lacubus, 
from Misae, res, viri, partes, lacis. 

14.54.—Expianation.—AH the increments of the singular remain in 
the plural, and to these the plural increment is added. The rule here given 
applies to the plural increments only, and not to the increments of the sin- 
gular in the plural. Thus, in «éineribus, from ter, the second and third 
syllables are increments of the singular, to be found in téneris ; the fourth 
is the plural increment, which comes under this rule. 


INCREMENT OF VERBS. 


1455.—A Verb is said to increase when it has more syllables 
in any part than in the second person singular, of the present indicative, 
active ; as, amds, amitis, amabatis, etc.—A verb in the active voice may 
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have three increments, and in the passive four. If there is but one incre- 
ment, it is the syllable next the last. If there are two, the second incre- 
ment is the syllable next the last, and the first the syllable preceding that, 
etc.; thus, 
1 1 2 128 
a-mis,—am-&-mus,—am--ba-mus,—am-av-er-a-mus, etc. 


The increments of deponent verbs are determined in the same manner 
as if they had an active form. 


1456.—Rviz XIV. In the increments of verbs, a, e, and o are 
long ; iand u short ; as, 
Améarémus, amatote ; legimus, possumus, 


| Exceptions in A. 
1457.—The first increment of do is short ; as, damus, dabamus, 
darémus, etc. 
Exceptions in E. 
1458.—1. E is short before ram, rim, and ro. 
But when contracted, it is long; as, fléram, for fleveram., 
2. In the third conjugation, e is short before r in the first increase 
of the present and imperfect; as, 
Legere, legerem, Act. Legeréris, legerére, legere, Pass. 
8. In the first and second conjugations, e is short in—beris and—Lere, 


Note.—Hrunt and @re in the perfect come under the general rule; some- 
times they are shortened by systole, 1519, 5. 


Exceptions in I. 
1459.—In perfect tenses, i is Long before v and s; as 
Audi, audiveram, audiverim, divisit, ete. 

2. In the first increase of the fourth conjugation, except —imus of the 

perfect, 7 not before a vowel is always long ; as, 
Pres. ventmus ; Perf. vénimus. So, also, tbam and ibo, from eo. 

I is long in simus, situs, vehmus, velitis, and their compounds; as, 

possimus, nolumus, etc. 
4, In ris, rimus, and ritis of the future perfect indicative, and perfect 
subjunctive, i is common (335) ; as, 
Videris, dixerimus or dixerimus; videritis or videritis. 

Note.—U long before tum of the supine comes under Rules VIII. 
and IX. It is long also in the penult of the perfect participle by the same 
rules, because the perfect participle is always derived from the same stem 


as the supine, 


QUANTITY OF PENULT SYLLABLES. 


For the quantity of penult syllables no definite rule can be given which 
is vot reudered uearly useless by the number of exceptions occurring under 
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it. The following observations are usually given rather as a general guide, 
than certain rules ; and they might be easily extended, were it of any prac- 
tical advantage. 


1460.—Patronymics in ides or ades usually shorten the penult; as, 


Priamidés, Atlantiadés, etc. Unless they come from nouns in eus ; as, 
Pilidés, T§didés, etc. 


14.6 1.—Patronymios, and similar words, in is, dis, itis, Sis, Stia, 
In6, and 6né, commonly lengthen the penult ; as, 

Achais, Plolemais, Chrijsis, Aenzis, Memphitis, Latois, Icariotis, Nerin2, 
Acrisione.’ Except Thébais, and Phécais, short; and Nereis, which is com- 
mon.— Nereis or Néréis. ) 

'146 2.— Adjectives in acus, ious, idus, and :imus, for the most part 
shorten the penult ; as, 

Aegyptiacus, académicus, lepidus, légitimue. Also superlatives; as, for- 
tissimus, etc. Except opacus, amicus, apricus, pudious, mendicus, anticus, 
posticus, fidus, inf tdus (frem fido), bimus, quadrimus, patrimus, matri- 
mus, opimus ; and the two superlatives, imus and primus; but perfdus, 
from per and fides, has the penult short. 

1463.—Adjectives in alis, dnus, drus, Ivus, Srus, dsus, lengthen 
the penult; as, 

_Dotalis, urdarus, avadrus, aestious, decdrus, aréndsus. Except barbarus, 
opiparus, 

1464.—Verbal adjectives in flis shorten the penult; as, agilis, facilis, 
etc. But derivatives from nouns usually lengthen it; as, 

Anilis, civilis, herilis, etc. To these add exilis, subtilis ; and names of 
months, Aprilis, Quinctilis, Sextilis, Except humilis, parilis, and also 
similis, But all adjectives in déilis are short; as, versdatilis, voldtilis, um- 
bratilis, plicatilis, Auvidtilis, saxdtilis, etc. 

1465.—Adjectives in inus, derived from words denoting inanimate 
things, as plants, stones, etc., also from adverbs of time, commonly shorten 
the penult; as, ; 

Améaracinus, crocinus, ecedrinus, faginus, oledginus ; adamantinus, crys- 
tallinus, crastinus, pristinus, perendinus, annotinus, ete. 

1466.—Other adjectives in Inus are long; as, 

Agninus, caninus, leporinus, binus, trinus, quinus, austrinus, clandestinus, 
Latinus, marinus,.supinus, vespertinua, ete. 

1467.—Diminutives in olus, ola, olum; and ulus, ula, ulum, 
always shorten the penult ; as, 

Ureeolus, filiola, misacolum ; lectulus, ratiuncula, corculum, etc. 
1468.—Adverbs in tim lengthen the penult ; as, 
Oppidatim, viritim, tribitim. Except affatim, perpetim, and statim. 
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1469.—Desideratives in urio shorten the antepenult, which, in the 
second and third persons, is the penult ; as, 


Exurio, zeuris, Zeurit, But other verbs in urio lengthen that syllable ; 
as, ligirio, igiris ; scatirio, scatiris, etc. 


1470.—The penult of several words is doubtful ; thus, Batavi. 
Lucan. SBatavi. Juv. and Marr. Fortuitus. Hor. Fortuitus. Marri. 
Some make fortuitus of three syllables, in order to explain this apparent 
variation. Patrimus, matrimus, etc., are by some lengthened, and by 
some shortened; but for their quantity there is no certain authority. 


FINAL SYLLABLES, 
A final. - 
1471.—Ruiz XV. A, in the end of a word, declined by cases, is 
short ; as, Misa, templa, ete. 


Exe. 1, The ablative of the first declension is long ; as, Musa, ete. 


pa 2. The vocative of Greek nouns in ds, is long; as, O Aenéd, O 
d. 


147 2.—Roiz XVI. A,in the end of a word not declined by 
cases, is Long 3 a8, amd, frustra, erga, intra, ete. 
Exc.—Ita, quia, éja, pita (adv.), are short. 
1473.—RuzXVIL BE final is short ; aa, nate, sedile, ipec, posse, — 
nempe, ante. 
Special Rules and Exceptions. 


1474,—Ro1z 1. Monosyllables in e are long ¢ as, mé, @, 82. 

Fxc.—The enclitics gze, ve, ne, are short; also, pie, ce, te. 

1475.—Rutxz 2. Nouns of the first and fifth declensions have _ 
final e long ; as, Calliope, Anchisé, dié, etc. | 

Also Greek neuter plurals; as, (eé, melé, Tempé, etc. 

1476.—Ruiz 3. Verbs of the second conjugation have e long 
in the second person singular of the imperative active; as, docé, mané, etc. 
L it cave, vale and vide have e sometimes short. . 


14977 .—Ruie 4. Adverbs, from adjectives of the first and second 
declensions, have finale Zong ; as, placidé, pulchré, valdé (contracted for 
validé). So, also, fermé, feré, and ohe. ; 

Exc.—But, bene, male, inferne, aud superne are short. 
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7 I final. 
1478.—Roz XVII. I final is long ; as, domini, fui, ete. 
Exc. 1. I final is common in mihi, tibi, sidi, ibi, ubt. Sometimes cue, 
as a dissyllable, has 7 short. Sicuti, sicubi, and necudt, are always short. 
Exc. 2. Nist and quasi are short. 
_ Exe. 8. I final is short in Greek vocatives and datives; as, Alexé, 
Daphni ; Palladi, Tréast. 


0 final. 

1479.—Ruiz XIX. O final is common; as, Virgo, amo, 
quando. 
Exec. 1. Monosyllables in o are long ; as, O, dé, std, pro. 

Exc.2. The dative and ablative in o are long ; as, libro, domind. 
Also Greek nouns in o ending with omega (w); as, Dido, Sappho. 

Exc, 8. Ablatives used as adverbs have o long; as, certd, falsd, Os 
quo, 0, ai their compounds; #6, tdcircd, citrd, retro, uliro, ergo (for the 

e of ). 

Exe, 4. Figo, scio, the defective verb cedo ; also homo, cito, sllico, immo, 
duo, octo, ambo, modo, and its compounds: gudmodo, dumsmodo, postmodo, 
are almost always short. 


U and Y final. 
°1480.—Roiz XX. U final is longs y final is short ; as, 
vulti, Moly. 
B, D, L, M, R, T, final, 


1481.—Rwu.iz XXI. B, d, 1, r, and t, in the end of a word are 
short ; 2s, ad, apud, semel, consul, pater, caput. 
EXPLANATION.—This Rule does not apply, if any of these final letters 


are preceded by a diphthong, or if the syllable is contracted, or made long 
by position ; as, aut, abit, for abiit, amant. 


|. EXCEPTIONS. 


1482.—Exe. 1. Sal, sol, and nil are long. 

Exc. 2. Aér and aethér have the final syllable Iong. Also nouns in er, 
which have éris in the genitive ; as, Cratér, [bér, etc. 

Exe. 3. Far, lar, nar, par, cir, fir, are long. 


1483,—Obs. M final anciently made the preceding vowel short ; 
as, Militum octo, By later poets it is usually cut off, by Ecthlipsis (1519, 
2), when the next word begins with a vowel. When not so cut off, it is 


sort. 
; C, N, final. 
1484,—RviE XXII. O and n in the end of a word are long ; as, 
sic, illitc, én, non, etc. 
Eze. 1. Nec and donec are short; hic and fac, common. 
lize, 2, Forsitan, in, forsan, tamen, an, viden, are short. 
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Exe. 8. En having inis in the genitive is short; as, carmen, carmints, 
Also Greek nouns in an, on, tn, yn, originally short, and the dative plural 
in sin, have the final syllable short; as, Ilion, Hration, Maian, Alezin, 
chelyn, Troasin, etc. 

As, Es, Os, final, 

1485.—Rus XXIII. As, es, os, in the end of a word are long ; 
as, mds, quiés, bonds. 

Exc. 1. Asis short in anas, and Greek nouns which have adis or ados 
in the genitive; as, Arcas, lampas, etc. 

Exec, 2. Bs is short : 1st, in nouns and adjectives which increase short 
in the genitive ; as, hospes, limes, hebes. But Cerés, pariés, arizs, abiés, and 
pes, with its compounds, are long. 2d. Zs, from swm, and penes are short. 
3d. Greek neuters in es, and nominatives and vocatives of the third declen- 
sion which increase in the genitive otherwise than in eos, have es short; as 
Arcades, Troes, etc. 

Fic. 3. Os is short in compos, impos, os (ossis),—in Greek words of the 


second declension, and in neuters and genitives of the third: as, Jlics, Ty- 
ros chaos, epos, Pallados, ete. 


Is, Us, Ys, final. 

1486.—Rovuix XXIV. Is, us, and ys, in the end of a word are 
short ; as, Turris, legis, legimus, Capys. 

Exc. 1. Plural cases in is and us and gen. sing. in us, fourth decleu- 
sion, are long ; but the dative and ablative in bus are short, 

Exc, 2. Nouns in is with the genitive in itis, inis, or entis are long ; 
as, Samnis, Salamis, Simois. 

Fre, 8. Is is long in glis, vis, gratis, foris, And in the second person 
singular, present indicative, active, of the fourth conjugation; as, audis, 
Also in 7%, is (from ¢0), sis, vis, velis, and their compounds, possis, guam- 
vis, mdlis, nolis, etc. 

Exc. 4. Monosyltables in us are long ; a8, gris, sis, etc. 

Also words which have aris, idis, itis, untis, or odis, in the genitive ; 
as, telliis, incis, virtius, Amathis, tripiis. To these add Greek genitives in 
us ; as, Didis, Sapphis, etc. 

Exc. 5. Téthys is sometimes long, likewise nouns in ys, which have 
also yn in the nominative ; as, Phorcis or Phorcfn. 7 


QUANTITY OF DERIVATIVES AND COM- 
POUNDS, 


1487.—Rute XXV. Derivatives follow the quantity of their 
primatives; as, 


Amicus, (from amo. Decoro, from decus, —oris, 
Auctidnor, auctio, —dnis. Exulo, ,  exul, —ulis. 
Auctoro, auctor, —Oris. Pavidus, paveo, 


15* 
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Auditor, auditum. Quirito, Quiris, —Itis. 
Auspicor, auspex, —icis. ’ Radicitus, radix, —Icis. 
Caupdnor, caupo, —dnis, Sospito, sospes, —itis, 
Competitor, competitum. Natira,  héitus. 
Cornicor, corntx, —Icis. M&ternus, mater. 
Custédio, _ custds, —ddis, Legébam, ete., Jego. 
Decorus, decor, —dris. Légeram, ete., ‘légt. - 
EXCEPTIONS. 
1488. 1. Long from Short, 
Déni, from decem. Sémen _ sero. Mobilis, from moveo.. 
Fémes, foveo. Sédes, sedeo. Himor, humus. 
Hamanug, homo. Sécius,  seous. Jiimentum, juvo. 
Régula, rego. V6x, vocia, voco, etc. 
2. Shert from Long. 
Aréna, Jrom areo. Sopor, from sdpio. 
Vadum, vado. Lucerna, liiceo. 
Fides, f ido. Quasillus, qualus, etc. 


Note.—This Rule applies to all those parts of the verb derived or formed 
from the primary parts, ¢. ¢., the quantity of the primary part remaing in 
all the parts formed from it. 


1489.—Rourze XXVI. Compounds follow the quantity of the 
simple words which compose them ; as, 
adamo, from ad and amo ; dédiico, from dé and dico. 


1490.— Obs. 1. The change of a vowel or diphthong, in forming the 
compound, does not alter its quantity; as, cado, concido ; eaedo, concido ; 
claudo, reclido ; aeques, triquus, etc. 


1491.—Obs. 2. When a short syllable in the first part of the com- 
pound ends with a consonant, it becomes long by position when joined to 
another word beginning with a consonant; as, pérmaneo, from per and 
maneo ;.but if the second word begin with a ‘vowel, the first retains its 
quantity ; as, perambulo, from per and ambulo. 


__ 1492.— Obs. 3. When the second part of a compound word begins 
with a vowel, the vowel ending the first part is short by Rule I. When it 
begins with two consonants, or a double consonant, the vowel preceding is 
long by Rule U. But if it begins with a simple consonant, followed by a 
vowel or diphthong, the vowel preceding is sometimes long and sometimes 
short, by the following 


Special Rules for the first part of a Compound, ending 
with a Vowel. 


1493,.—Rule 1. The first part of-a compound, if a preposi- 
tion of one syllable, hag the final vowel long; as, décido, protendo, 
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Exe. 1. Pro is short in profanus, profari, profecto, profestus, 
proficiscor, profiteor, profugio, profugus, profundus, pronepos, proneptis, 
and protervus. It is common in prociro, profundo, propago, propello, 
propime. 

' Hx. 2. The Greek pro (before), is always short; prophzta, prologus. 

Note.—The final vowel of a preposition of more than one syllable, re- 
tains its own quantity; as, contrddico, antecédo, 


1494.—Rule 2. The inseparable prepositions, se and di, are 
long; re is short ; as, Sépodno, divello, nals ; 
Exe. 8. Di (for dis) is short in dirimo and disertus. Re is long in r2fert. 


1495.—Rule 8. The first part of a cempownd, not a preposi- 
tion, has final a long; e, i, 0, u, and y, short ; aa, 


Malo, nefas, biceps, philosophus, ducenti, Polydorus. 


; EXCEPTIONS, 


1496.—Exc. 1. A—In quasi, eadem, not in the ablative, and in some. 
Greek compounds, a is short. 

fixe, 2, E—The e is long in némo, néquam, néquando, néquaquam, 
néquidquam, néquis, néquitia ; mémet, mécum, técum, sécum, vécors, visdnus, 
venificus. Also in words compounded with se for sez, or sémt ; as, sédecim, 

_ sémesiris, etc. ED is common in some compounds of facio ; as, liquefacio, 
patefacio, rarefacto, etc. 

Kzc. 8. I—When the first part of .a compound is declined, ¢ is long; 
as, guidam, quilibet, reipublicae, etc., or when the first can be separated 
from the last, and yet both retain their form and meaning ; as, lidi-magis- 
ter, lucri-facio, 8i-quis, agri-cultira, ete. 

I is sometimes made long by contraction; as, bigae, scilicet, bimus, etc., 
for bijugae, scire licet, bis annus, or biennius. It is also long in idem 
(masculine), wbigue, utrobique, ibidem, nimirum, and the compounds of 
diés, such as Sidi: pridiz ; meridiés, etc. In ubticunque and ubivis it is 
common. . 

Exe, 4. O—Contro, intré, retrd, and quand, in compounds, have the 
final o long; as, controversia, introduco, retricedo, quandoque (except guan- 
doquidem).. | ' 

O is long in compounds of quo and ¢0; as, gquomody, quocu..que. que- 
minus, quocircd. quovis, quoque (from guisque), eddem, cone; but in quoque, 
the conjunction, it is short. 

Exe. 5. U-—Jipiter, jidex, and jidicium, have u long; also isitcapio 
and isdvenio, being capable of separation, as in Hz, 8. ; 


1497 .—Rvte XXVII. The last syllable of every verse is common. 


EXPLANATION.—This means that a short syllable at the end of a line, 
if the verse requires it, is considered long ; and a long syllable, if the verse 
requires it, is considered short. 


1498.—N. B. A syllable which does not come under any of the pre 


ceding rules, is said to be long, or short, by *‘authority,”? viz.: of 
the poets. 
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VERSIFICATION. 


1499.—A vérse is a certain number of long and short syllables, 
disposed according to rule. The parts into which a verse is divided are 
called Feed 

FEET, : 

1&00.—A foot, in metre, is composed of two or more syllables, 
strictly regulated by time, and is either simple or compound. Tha 
simple feet are twelve in number, of which four consists of two, and eight 
of three syllables. There are sixteen compound feet, each of four syllables, 


4 


These varieties are as follows : 


1501.—Simple feet of re Syllables. 


Pyrrhic ~~ as. Deus. 
Spondee _-— as findint. 
Iambus _~— as erant. 
Trochee —_—~ as arma, 
1502.—Simple feet of three Syllables. 
Tribrach wrew as facere. 
Molosus _-—— as cOnténdint, 
Dactyl — Vw as corpora. 
Anapaest -~~S— as dominL 
' Bacchius ~ _——— as dolérés. 
Antibacchtus _—-—~S as Rémaonus, 
Amphibrach ww as honore. 
Amphimacer _—~—— as charitaa, 
1503.—Compound feet of four Syllables, 
Choriambus —~“~“-—— _ pontificés Trochee and Iambus, 
Antispastus ~——w~ amabitis Iambus and Trochee. 


Ionic 4 majore 9 ——W OW alcaribus Spondee and Pyrrhic. 
Ionic 4 mindre 9 WO — properabant Pyrrhic and Spondee. 


First Paeon “~~~ + témporibus Trochee and Pyrrhic. 
Second Paoon 9 ~— OW poténtia Tambus and Pyrrhic. 
Third Paeon ~~—w~ animatus Pyrrhic and Trochee. 
Fourth Paeon ~~~— celeritas Pyrrhic and Iambus, 
First Epitrite “—-—— voliptatés Iambus and Spondee. 


Second Epitrite — %—— cénditaras Trochee and Spondee. 
Third Epitrite ——~-— discérdias | Spondee and Iambus. 
Nodes Kpitrite ———wT addixistig Spondee and Trochee. 
roceleusmaticus ~~ ~~ hominibus Two Pyrrhics. 
Dispondee ———— dratdrés Two Spondees. 
Diiambus “~“—~— amaverant Two Iambi. 

Ditrochee 7 ~>~ Cantilena Two Trochees, 


———yale 


a a4 
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ISOCHRONOUS FEET. 


1804.—1. In every foot, a long syllable is equal in time to two short 
ones. To constitute feet Isochronous, two things are necessary: Ist. That 
they have the same time. 2d. That they be interchangeable in metre. 


2. Feet have the same time which are measured by an equal number 
of short syllables; thus, the Spondee, Dactyl, Anapaest, and Proceleus- 
maticus, have the same time, each being equal to four short syllables. 


8. Feet are interchangeable in metre, when the ictus or stress of the 
voice falls, or may fall, on the same portion of the foot. The part of the 
foot that receives the ictus, is called arsis, or elevation; the rest of the 
foot is termed thesis, or depression. 

4, The natural place of the arsis is the long syllable of the foot. Hence, 
in the Iambus, it falls on the second syllable, and in the Trochee, on the 
first. Its place in the Spondee and Tribrach cannot be determined by the 
feet themselves, each Syllable being of the same length. 

5. In all kinds of verse, the fundamental foot determines the place of 
the arsis for the other feet admitted into it; thus, in Dactylic verse, und 
Trochaic verse, the Spondee will have the arsis on the first syllable ;—in 
Anapaestic and Iambic, on the last. In Trochaic verse the tribrach will 
have the arsis on the first syllable) ~’—~ ~, in Iambic, on the second, 

6. Those feet, then, according to the ancients, were called tsochronous, 
which were capable of being divided into parts that were equal in time, 
so that a short syllable should correspond to a short; and a long to a 
long, or to two short ; thus, in Iambic and Trochaic verse, . 


Iambus ~ | — Trochee —|~ 

Tribrach ~ | ~ ~ “Tribrach WW ~ | ~ 
In Dactylic and Anapacstic ; thus, 

Dactyl —|-~ Anapaest ~~ | — 

Spondee — | — Spondee —|— 


15065.—But feet which cannot be divided in this manner are not 
isochronous, though they have the same time; thus, the Jambus and T'rochee, 
though equal in time, cannot be divided so as to have the corresponding 
parts of equal length; thus, 


Tambus, ~ 


—!Z ‘ 


Trochee, _ 


1506.—Hence these feet are not interchangeable, or isochronous; 
and for this reason, a Trochee is never admitted into Iambic verse, nor an 
Iambus into Trochaic. The same is true of the Spondee (— —) and 
Amphibrach (~ — ~), and of the Amphibrach with the Dactyl or 
Anapaeat. 
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OF METRE. 


150797 .--1. Metre, in its general sense, means an arrangement of sylla- 
bles and feet in verse, according to certain rules ; and, in this sense, applies, 
not only to an entire verse, but to part of a verse, or to any number of. 
verses. A metre, in a specific sense, means a combination of two feet (some- 
times called a syzygy), and sometimes one foot only. 

The distinction between rhythm and metre is this:—the former refers 
t the &me only, in regard to which, two short syllables are equivalent te 
one long ; the latter refers both to the dime and the order of the syllables. 
The rhythm of an anapaest and dactyl is the same; the metre different. 
The term rhythm is also understood in a more comprehensive sense, and is 
applied to the harmonious construction and enunciation of feet and words 
in connection; thus, a line has rhythm when it contains any number of 
metres of equal time, without regard to their order. Metre requires a certain 
number of metres, and these arranged in a certain order. Thus, in this line, 


Panditur intere& domus omnipotentis Olympl, 


there is both rhythm (as it contains six metres of equal value in respect of 
time) and metre, as these metres are arranged according to the canon for 
Hexameter heroic verse, which requires a dacty! in the fifth, and a spondee 
in the sixth place. Change the order thus, — 


Omnipotentis Olymp! panditur intereé domus, 


and the rhythm remains as perfect as before, but the metre is destroyed ; 
it is no longer an Hexameter heroic line. 


2. The principal metres used in Latin poetry are six; namely, 1. Iambic. 
2. Trochaic. 8. Anapaestic, 4. Dactylic. 5. Choriambic. 6. Ionic. These 
are so called from the foot which prevails in them. 


These different kinds of verse, in certain varieties, are also designated 
by the names of certain poets, who either invented them, or made sperial 
use of them in their writings. Thus, we have Asclepiadic, Glyconian, 
Alcaic, Sapphic, Pherecratian, etc., from Asclepiades, Glycon, Alcaeus, 
Sappho, Pherecrates, etc. 

8. In Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapsaestic verse, a metre consists of two 
feet (sometimes called a dipodia, or syzygy), in the other kinds, of one foot. 

4, A verse consisting of one metre is called Monometer ; of two metres, 
Dimeter ; of three, Trimeter ; of four, Tetrameter ; of five, Pentameter ; 
of six, Hexameter ; of seven, Heptameter ; etc. In Trochaic, Iambic, and 
Anapaestic verse, a monometer contains two feet; a dimeter, four; a tri- 
meter, sz; etc. In the other kinds of verse, a monometer contains one 
foot ; a dimeter, éwo ; a trimeter, three ; etc. 

5. A verse or line of any metre may be complete, having precisely the 
number of feet or syllables that the canon requires; or it may be defictent ; 
or it may be redundant. To express this, a verse is variously character- 
ized as follows: . 


(1) <Acatalectic, when complete. 
(2) Catalectic, if wanting one syllable. 
(3) Brachycatalectic, if wanting two syllables, or a foot. 
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(4) Hypercatalectic, or hypermeter, when it has one or two syllables 
more than the verse requires. 


(5) Acephalous, when a syllable is waiting at the beginning of the line. 
(6) Asynartete, when different measures are conjoined in one line. 
Hence, in order fully to describe any verse, three terms are employed: 


the first expressing the kind of verse; the second, the number of metres ; 
and the third, the character of the line ; thus, 


Non vil- | tus fn- | stantis | tyran- | nt | 
is described; as, Jambic, dimeter, hypercatalectic. 
6. Verses, or parts of verses, are further designated by a term 


sive of the number of feet, or parts of feet, which they contain. eg 
a line, or a part of a line, containing— 


three half feet is called triemimer. 
five half feet, - hemimer, 
seven half feet rmer, 


These are of use to point out the place of— 


+ 


THE CAESURAL PAUSE. 


1508.—Caesura, in metre, is the separation, by the ending of a 
word, of syllables rhythmically connected. 

It is of three kinds: 1. Of the foot ; 2. of the rhythm ; 8. of the verse. 

lst. Caesura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot is com- 
pleted; as in the second, third, fourth, and fifth feet of the following line: 


Silvés- | trém tenu- | 1 Mo- | sim medi | taris a- | véna. 


2d. Caesura of the »fvythm is the separation of the arsis from the 
thesis by the mie of | a word, as in the second, third, and fourth feet of 
the preceding lin 

This has ae the effect of making a final short syllable long, by 
the force of the ictus ; as, 


P&ctori- | a8 inhi- | ans spt- | rantia | cénsulit | éxta. 


Note.—This effect is not produced by the Caesura of the foot, nor of 
the verse, unless they happen to coincide with the caesura of the rhythm. 


8. The Caesura of the verse is such a division of the line into two 
parts, as affords to the voice a pause or rest, at a proper or fixed place, 
without injuring the sense by pausing in the middle of a word. 


1509.—The proper management of this pause is a great beauty in 
certain kinds of verse, and shows the skill of the poet. In pentameter verse 
its place is fixed; in hexameter and other metres, it is left to the hp as 
When it occurs at the end of the third half foot, it is called 
of the fifth, penthemimeris ; of the seventh, hopthonmertss 


1510.—The situation of each foot in a verse is called its place. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 


The canons, or rules of the different kinds of metre used in Latin ape: 
are the following: 


1, LAMBIC METRE, 
1511.—1. A pure tambic line consists of iambic feet only ; as, 
Phasé- | lus tl | /e quém | vids | tis hds- | pités. | 


Here the single-line marks the end of the foot; the double line, the end 
of the metre; and the Italic syllable, the caesural’ pause. 

2, A mixed iambic line admits a spondee into the first, third, and 
fifth places ; and again in the first and third a dactyl and in the first an ana- 
paest is sometimes admitted for a spondee, and a tribrach for the iambus. 

8. This verse occurs in all varieties of length, from the dimeter cataleo- 
tic to the tetrameter. 

4, The caesura commonly takes place at the fifth half foot. 

5. Different varieties of this metre are denominated as follows : 

1st. Senarian, or Trimeter acatalectic, used in tragedy and | comedy, 

2d. Archilochian, or Trimeter catalectic. 

8d. Archilochian, or Dimeter hypermeter. 

4th. Anacreontio, or Dimeter catalectic. 

5th. Galliambus, or Dimeter catalectic, double; « ¢., two verses 

in one line. ' 
6th. Hippdnactic, or Tetrameter catalectic. 

7th. Ohdliambus, or Trimeter acatalectic. This is called, also, Scazon 

and Hi ipponactic trimeter, and has a spdndee in the sixth place, and 
generally an iambus in the fifth. 

8th. Octdnarius, or Tetrameter acatalectic, called also quadratus. 

9th. Acephalous, or Dimeter, wanting the first syllable of the first 

foot. This may be resolved into Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 


Il. TROCHAIC METRE, 


1512.—1. A pure trochaic line consists of trochees only. These, 
however, are but seldom used. An acephalous trochaic becomes an iambic 
line ; and an acephalous iambic becomes a trochaic line. 

2. A mixed trochaic line admits a spondee, a dactyl, an anapaest, 
and sometimes a proceleusmatic in even places, ¢. ¢., in the 2d, 4th, 6th, 
etc. But in the odd places, a trochee, or a tribrach, and in the last place, 
a trochee only. 

8. This verse may be used in all varieties, from the Monometer hyper- 
catalectic (two trochees and one syllable) to the tetrameter, or octonarius 
catalectic. The varieties most used by the Latin poets are, 

ist. The Trochaic tetrameter eatalectic, rarely pure. 
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2d. The Sapphio, consisting of five feet, viz.: a trochee, a spondee, a 
‘ dactyl, and two trochees. It has the caesural pause after the fifth 
half foot; thus, 


Inte- | gér vi- | éae | scele- | risque | piirus.—Hor. 
8d. The Phalaecian, consisting of five feet, viz: a spondee, a dactyl, 
and three trochees; thus, 
Non ést | vivere | séd va- | lére | vita.—Makrr. 


This verse neither requires nor rejects a caesura. 


4th. The Trochaic dimeter catalectic, or Acephalous iambic dimeter. 
See I. 9th. 


Sth. Other varieties, but seldom used, are: 1. The Pancratic, monome- 
ter hypercatalectie. 2. The IJthyphallic, dimeter brachycatalectic. 
8. The Huripidean, dimeter catalectic. 4. The Alemanic, dimeter’ 
acatalectic. 5. dnacreontic, dimeter acatalectic, with a pyrrhic in 
the first place. 6. The Hipponactic, tetrameter acatalectic. 


Il ANAPAESTIC METRE, 


1513.—1. A pure Anapaestic line consists of Anapaests only. 

2. The mixed anapaestic line has a spondee or a dactyl, feet of equal 
length, in any place. 

3. The-following varieties occur, viz.: 1st. The Anapaestic Monometer, 


consisting of two anapaests. 2d. The Anapaestic dimeter, consisting of 
four Anapaests. 


Obs. Anapaestic verses are usually so constructed, that each measure 
ends with a word, so that they may be read in lines of one, two, or more 
measures. 


4. Other varieties not much in use are the Simodian ; monometer cata- 
lectic. The Partheniac ; dimeter catalectic. The Archebulian ; trimeter 
brachycatalectic. | 


IV. DACTYLIC METRE. 


1514.—1. A pure dactylic verse consists of dactyls only, which 
have the arsis on the first syllable of the foot. 


Of this verse, one foot constitutes a metre, and the lines range in length 
from dimeter to hexameter. Of these, the most important are— 
1, Hexameter or Heroic verse. 


Hexameter or Heroic verse consists of six feet, of which the fifth is 
a dacty], the sixth a spondee, and each of the other four, a dactyl or a 
spondee ; as, 


Lidere | quae vél- | lém cala- | md pér- | misit a- | grést_—Vina. 
Respecting this verse, the following things may be noticed : 
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1st. When a spondee occurs in the fifth place, the line is called spondaic. 
Such lines are of a grave character, and but rarely occur. 


2d. When the line consists of dactyls, the movement is brisk and rapid ; 
when of spondees, slow ‘and heavy. Compare in this respect the two fol- 
lowing lines: the first expresses the rapid movement over the plain, of a 
troop of horse eager for the combat ;—the other describes the slow and 
toilsome movements of the Cyclops at the labors of the forge. 


Quadrupe | dante pu- | tr3m soni- | ti quatit | ingula | campim. 
Tili in- | tér sé- | 88 mag- | n& vi | brachia | tdllint— Vine. 


8d. The beauty anti harmony of a Hexameter verse depend on the prop- 
er management of the caesura. The most approved caesural pause, in 
heroic poetry, is that which occurs after the arsis of the third foot—some- 
_ times called the heroic caesural pause; thus, 


At domus | Interi- | dr | rd- | galt | spléndida | lixi.—Vime. 


In reading this line with due attention to quantity, we naturally pause 
where the caesural pause is indicated by the double line, and the whole 
movement is graceful and pleasing. Compare now with this, a line in 
which no attention is paid to the caesura, or in which, if one is made, you 
have to pause in the middle of a word, .and the difference is ifest. 


Réma | médenia | tér-| rait | topiger | Hannibal | armis, 


Sometimes the caesura falls after the thesis of the third foot, or the arsis 
af the fourth. In the last case, a secondary one often occurs in the second 
foot. The pause at the end of the third foot was the least approved. The 
following lines are examples of each of these : 


1. Infan- | dim ré- | gina { ju- | bs reno- | vare do- | lérdm. 
2. Prima te- | nét, | plaid- | siique vo- | lat | fremi- | tiique se- | etinds. 
8. Cul non | dictus Hy- | las puer | dt La- | tonia | Delés. 


When a pause occurs between the fourth and fifth feet, ‘it is -ealled the 
Bucolic caesura, from its use in pastoral poetry : 


Ingen | tem | coe | 16 | soni | tum dedit ; | inde se | citus.—Vme. 


‘2. A species of Hexameter is the Poiapean. It is divisible into 
two portions of three feet each, of which portions the first begins generally 
with a trochee, and ends with an amphimacer, and the second begins with a 
trochee ; as follows : 


O co- | lonia | quae cupis | ponte | lidere | l6ng6.—Carutt. 


These parts, however, may very well be scanned, the first as a Glyconte, 
and the second as a Pherecratic verse, of which see under (V) Choriambic 
verse. 


8. Pentameter verse consists of five feet. It is commonly ar- 
ranged in two portions or hemistichs, of which the first contains two feet, 
dactyls or spondees, followed by a long syllable which ought to end a ward; 
and the second, two dactyls followed by a long syllable; thus, 
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Maxima | dé nihi- |'16 | nascitur | histori- | 4—Propgrr. 
Pdmaque | nén né- | tis | légit ab | arbon- | bis.—Treut. 


When the first distich does not end a word, or if there be an elision by 
Synalaepha or Echthlipsis, the verse is considered harsh. 


This verse is commonly used alternately with a hexameter line, a com- 
bination which is commouly called Hlegiac verse, 


4, Dactylic tetrameter, of which there are two kinds. 


Ist. Dactylic tetrameter a priore, called also Alcmanian dactylic tetra- 
meter, which consists of the first four feet of a hexameter line, the fourth 


being always a dactyl; as, 
Sélvitur | Acris hi- | Sms gra- | t&é vice—Hor. 

2d. Dactylic tetrameter a posteriore, called also Spondaic tetrameter, 

which consists of the last four feet of a hexameter line; as, 
Sic tris- | tés af- | fatus a- | micds.—Hok. 

5. Dactylic trimeter (or Choriambic Trimeter Catalectic), con- 

sists of the last three feet of a hexameter line (see Choriambic verse) ; as, 
Graté | Pyrrha sub | antré.—Hor. 


6. Dactylic trimeter catalectic, also called Archilochian penthemi- 
meris, consists of the first five half feet of a hexameter line ; as, 


Arbori- | biisque co- | mae.—Hor. 


4. Dactylic dimeter, or Adonic—commonly used to conelude'a Sap- 
phic Stanza—vonsists of a dactyl and spondee; thus, 


Risit A- | polls. 


V. CHORIAMBIC METRE. 


16165.—In Choriambic verse, the leading foot is a choriambus ; 
but in the varieties of this metre, different other feet are admitted, chiefly 
at the beginning or end of the line, or both. The principal varieties are 
the following : 


1. The Choriambic tetrameter consists of a spondee, three 
choriambi, and an iambus ; aa, 


Ta né | quaésieris | scire nefas | quém mihi quém | tibL 


2. Choriambic tetrameter consists of three choriambi, or feet equivalent 
in length, and a Bacchius ; as, 


Jane patér | Jane tuéns | dive bicdps | bifodrmis, 


Horace altered without improving this metre, by substituting a spondee 
for the iambus in the first foot ; as, 


Té deds 5- | rd Sybarin, | ete. 
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Note.—Choriambic tetrameter was originally called Phalaecian, from 
Phalaecus, who made great use of it. 


8. Asclepiadic tetrameter consists of a spondee, two choriambi, 
and an iambus ; thus, 


Maecé | nas atavis | édite ré- | gibiis.—Hor. 


This form is uniformly used by Horace. Other poets sometimes make 
the first foot a dactyl. 
The caesural pause occurs at the end of the first choriambus. 
This verse is sometimes scanned as a Dactylic pentameter catalectic ; 
thus, 
Maecé- | nis ata- | vis | Sdite | régibus. 


4, Choriambic trimeter, or Glyconic, consists of a spondee 
(sometimes an iambus or trochee), a choriambus, and an iambus; as, 
Sic td | diva poténs | Cypri.—Hor. 


When the first foot is a spondee, it may be scanned as dactylic trime- 
ter; as, 
Sic t8 | diva po- | téns Cypri. 


Choriambié trimeter catalectic, or Pherecratic, consists of a spon- 
io choriambus, and a catalectic syllable; as, 


: Gratd | Pyrrha sub an- | tro. 


Here, also, the first foot is sometimes a trochee or an iambus. When 
a spondee, it may be scanned as Dactylic trimeter. See IV. 5. 


6. Choriambic adimeter consists of a choriambus and a Bac- 
chius; as, 
Lydia dic | per 6mnés.—Hor. 


VI. IONIC METRE. 


1516.—1. The Jonic 4 majore, or Sotadic metre, consists of three 
Ionics & majére, and a spondee; as, 


Has ciim gemi- | na cémpede | dédicat ca- | tanas. 


Obs.—In this metre, an Ionic foot is often changed for a ditrochee, as 
in the third foot of the preceding line; and a long syllable is often resolved 
into two short ones, 


2. The Jonic & mtndre consists generally of three or four feet, which are 
all Ionics & mindre ; as, 


Puer alés | tibi télis | operdsaé- | que Minérvas.—Hor. 
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COMPOUND METRES. 


16517.—A compound metre, or Asynartete, is the union of two 
kinds of metre in the same verse or line. Of these the following are the 
chief : 

1. Greater Alcaic. Iambic mon. hyper. + Chor. dim. acat. 


2. Lesser Alcaic. Dactylic dem. + Trochaic mon. 
Thus, —~~-|—~-~~-l—-~--~ 


8. Archilochian Hept. or Dact. tetr. a priore + Troch. dim. brachye. 


4, Dactylico-Iambic. Dactylic trim. cat. + Iambie dim. 
5. Lambico-Dactylic. Tambic dim. + Dactyl trim. cat. 


SCANNING. 


1518.—Scanning is the measuring of verse, or the resolving of a 
line into the several feet of which it is composed. 

To do this properly, a previous acquaintance with the rules of quantity, 
and the structure of each kind of verse, is indispensable,—and also with 
the various ways by which syllables in certain situations are varied by con- 
traction, elision, etc. These are usually called Figures of Prosody, and are 
as follows: 


FIGURES OF PROSODY. 


1519.--1. Synaloepha cuts off a vowel or diphthong from the 
end of a word, when the next word begins with a vowel, or A with a vowel 
following it, thus converting two syllables into one; as, 


Terra antigua by Synaloepha, terr’ antiqua ; Dardanidae tnfensi, Dar- 
danid’ infensi ; verp hiic, vent tic ; thus, 
Quidve moror ? si omnés iin6 ordine habétis Achivds.—Vira. 
Scanned thus, 
Quidve mo- | rdr? s’ dm- | nés é- | n’ dr din’ ha- | bétis A- | chivés. 


The Synaloepha is sometimes neglected, and seldom takes place in the 
interjections, O, heu, ah, proh, vae, vah, hei. 
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Long vowels and diphthongs, when. not. cut. off, are sometimes short- 
ened ; as, 
Insulae |, Toni’ | Tn mig- | nd quas | dira.Ce- | 148n6.—Vima:. 
Crédimus | an qui a- | mant Ip- | sf sibi.| sdmnia |. fingint.—Id, 


2. Ecthlipsis cuts off m with a vowel preceding it, from the end of 
a word, wher the next word begins with a vewel, or A followed by a 
vowel; as, 


Monstrum horrendum, informe, i ingens; cul Ifimen ademptum. 


Scanned thus, | : 
Monstr’ hor- | rénd’, tn- | form’, In- | géns cul | laimen ad- | Smptim.. 


This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets; as, 
a a | offici- | um est quoni- | am preme-| re omnia de- | orsum.— 
UCR. 


Obs. A Synaloepha and Ecthlipsis are sometimes found at the end of a 
line, where, after the completing of the metre, a syllable remains to be 
joined to the next line, which of COURSE must begin with a-vowel. This is 
called Synaphéa ;, thus, 

Sternitur | infé- |, ltx ali- | 6nd | vulnere | coelum | que 
Adspicit, ete. 


Here the que and adspicit are joined ; as, gu’ adspicit. 


Jamque iter | émen- |: s¥, tur- | rds ac:| tecta La- | tind- | ram 
Ardua, etc., where the -rum and ardua are joined ; as, 7’ ardua, 


8. Sy~aeresis, sometimes called Crdsis, contracts two syllables into 
one; as, Phaethon, for Phatthon ; this is done by forming two vowels into 
a diphthong ; ; aé, et, of, into ae, e, of ; or pronouncing the two syllables as 
one; thus, ea, it, a8 ifs ya, yu, ete. ; as, aurea, aurya ; filius, f tlyus:; and 
ua;, ui, etc., as if wa, we; this, genua, genwa ; tenuis, tenwis. 


4, Diaeresis divides one syllable into two; as, audai for audlae ; 
Perséus, for Perseus ; militus, for milvus ; soliiit, for solvit ; voliitt, for vol- 
vit; agiiae, siletus, sitasit, Sizevos; relangitt, religiias, for aquae, suetus, 
etc. ; as, 

Aulai in medié libabant pécula. BacchiL—Vine. 
Stémina.n6na ullf dissoliienda Ded. Pentam,—TimuLtivs.. 


5. Systole makes a long syllable short; as, the penult in tulerunt ; 
thus, 
Matri | longa de- | cem tule- |-runt fas- | tidia | mens&s.—Vire. 


6. Diastole makes a short syllable long ; as, the last syllable of amor 
in the following verse: 
Cons& | dant ef | tantus a- | mér, ot | moenia | condat.—Vina. 
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STANZA, ; 


-1820.—A poem may consist of one or more kinds of verse. Whena 
poem consists of one kind of verse, it is called monoocdlon; of two, dicd- 
lon; of three, tricdlon. 


1521.—The different kinds of verse in a poem are usually combined 
in regular portions called stanzas, or. strophes, each of which contains the 
same number of lines, the same kinds of verse, and these arranged in the 
same order.. 


When a stanza or strophe consists of two lines, the poem is called 
distrophon; of three lines, tristrophon; of four, tetrastrophon. 
Hence poems, according to the number of kinds of verse which they con- 
tain, and the number of lines in the stanza, are characterized as follows: 


Monocdlon, one kind of verse in the poem. 
Dicélon distrophon, two kinds of verse, and two lines in the stanza. 
Dicélon tristrophon, two kinds. of verse, three lines in the stanza. 

_ Dicdlon tetrastrophon, two kinds of verse, four lines in the stanza. 
Tricolon tristrophon, three kinds of verse, three lines in the stanza. 
Tricolon tetrastrophon, three’ kinds of verse, four lines in the stanza. 


COMBINATIONS OF METRES IN HORACE. 


16 22.—Horace makes use of nineteen different species of metre com- 
bined in etghteen different ways. They are arranged as follows, according 
to the order of preference given them by the poet. The references here, 
where not marked, are to 1511-1516. 


No. 1. Two lines Greater Alcaic. 1517,1. One Archilochian dimeter 
-hypermeter, [. 2. 5. 83d; and one Lesser Alcaid. 1517, 2. 

No. 2. Three lines Sapphic, II. 2. One Adonic, or Dactylic dim. IV. 7, 

No. 3. One line Choriambic trim. or Glyconic, V. 4. One choriambic 
trim. or Asclepiadic. V. 3. | 

No. 4. One line Jambic trim. or Senarian, I. 8. 5. Ist. One Iambio: 
dim. I. 2. 3. 

No. 5. Three lines, Chor. tetram. or Asclepiadic, V. 8. One Chor. trim. 
or Glyconic, V. 4. 

No. 6. Two lines Chor. tetram. or Asclepiadic, V. 8. One Chor. trim. 
cat., or Pherecratic, V. 83. One Chor. trim. or Glyconic, V. 4. 

No. 7. Choriambic tetrameter, or Asclepiadic alone, V. 3. 

‘No. 8. One line Dactylic Hexameter, IV. 1. One Dactylic tetram. a 
posteriore, IV. 4. 2d. 

No. 9. Choriambic pentameter only, V. 1. 

No. 10. One line Dactyiic Hexameter, IV. 1. One Iambic dim. 1. 2. 3. 

No. 11. Iambic trimeter Senarian only, 1. 2. 5. 1st. 

No. 12. One line Choriambic dim. V. 6. One Chor. tetram. (alte™:"), 
¥..2. 

No. 13. One line Dactylic Hexameter, IV,1. One Iambic trim. sen. 
I, 3. 5. lst. 
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No. 14. One line Dactylic Hexameter, IV. 1. One Archilochian Dac- 
tylic trimeter catalectic, IV. 6. 

No. 15. One line Dactylic Hexameter, IV. 1. One Iambico-dactylic, 
1514, 5. 

No. 16. One line Iambic trim. Senarian, L 8. 5. ist. One Dactylic 
Iambic, 1517, 4. 

No. 17. One line Archilochian Heptameter, 1517, 8. One Archilochian 
Iambic trimeter, Catalectic, I. 2. 5. 2d. 

No. 18. One line Iambic dimeter Acephalous, I. 5. 9th; and one Iambic 
trimeter catalectic, 1. 5. 2d. 

No. 19. Ionic a minore only, VI. 2. The first line contains three feet, 
the second, four. 


Note.—The Satires and Epistles are in Dactylic Hexameter, IV. 1. 
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1523.—This key gives, in alphabetical order, the first words of each 
ode, with a reference to the Nos. in the preceding section where the stanza 
is described, and reference made to the place where each metre is 
explained. 


Aell vetust5.............- No. 1 | Herculis riti..............No. 2 
Aequam memento............ 1 | Horrida tempestas............ 15 
Albi né doleds....... .... ..- 56 | Ibis Liburnis........... sivgacex 
Altera jam teritur........... . 18 | Iccibeatis.........ccceeeeeee 1 
Augustam amici.......... -.-. 1 | Ile et nefastd....... Cec ccccnn 1 
Atqui Dedrum............... 4 | Impids parrae............... 2 
Audivére Lyc®....... 22. ce eee 6 | Incliisam Dan&én............. 5 
Bacchum in remOtis.......... 1 | Intactis opulentior............ 3 
Beatus ille....... Seis Moar erehs 4 | Integer vitae. ............000% 2 
Coelé supinds...........e000. 1 | Intermissa Venus did......... 3 
CoelS tonantem...........06+ 1 | Jam jam efficdci...... rere 11 
Cum ti Lydia.......... eeeees 8 | Jam pauca aratrd............ 1 
Cir m6 querélis....... w.eeee 1 | Jam satis terris..... eben eee he 2 
Délicta majdrum........ .... 1 | Jam véris comités..........- . 5 
Descende coel6.........005 ... 1 | Justumet tenacem..... ‘iwaiems 1 
Didénam tenerae.........0.00. 6 | Laudabunt alif............... 8 
Diffigére nivés..... eawiee ~e+. 14 | Lupis et agnis..............6. 4 
Dive quem prélés........... . 2 | Lydia dic per omnés.......... 12 
Divis orte bonis......e.ecee- . & | Maecénas atavis.............. 7 
Dodn&rem paterfs.........000. 7 | Mal& soluté..........cceeee 4 
Donec gratus eram....... .se+. 8 | Martifs coelebs............... 2 
’ Eheu fug&cds...........ee.05 1 | Mater saeva Cupidinum........ 8 
Est mihi nédnum.............. 2 | Mercuri facunde........... «- 2 
Et thire et fidibus............ 8 | Mercuri nam t6...........--. 2 
Exégi monumentum.......... 7 | Miserfrum est.... ......ce0. 19 
Extrémum Tanaim........... 5 | Mollis inertia..............-. 10 
Faune nympharum........... 2 | Montium custds............2. 2 
_Fest6 quid potius dié......... 8 ' Motum ex Metellé.......... a | 
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Misis amicug.............No. 1 | Poscimur siquid...........No. 2 
N&tis in fisum....... cc cece eee 1 | Quae ciira patrum............ 1 
Né forte créd&s............e+- 1 | Qualem ministrum... ...... a, OL 
NG sit ancillae.........000: -» 2 | Quandd repdstum............ 4 
Nols longa ferae............- 5 | Quantum distet ab Inachd..... 8 
Nondum subact&........... - 1 | Quem ti, Melpomend........ Sa SD 
Non ebur neque aureum....... 18 | Quem virum aut hérda........ 2 
Non semper imbrés.......... 1 | Quid bellicdsus............... 1 
Non fisitét&é............ esess 1 | Quid dédic&tum.............. 1 
Non vidés quantd...........% 2 |) Quid flés Asterid..... ee 6 
NOx €fAt. 60 cess ose eooeeeee 10 | Quid immerentés............. 4 
Nullam Vare sacré............ 9% | Quid obserfitis...... bad eedteais ese 11 
Nullus argentd....... esdietaste ses 3 | Quid tibi vis........... ‘esses ° 8 
Nunc est’ bibendum........... 1 | Quis désiderid.............4.. 5 
O cridélis adhuc..... soceseee 9 | Quis multé gracilis........... 6 
© Diva grétum......... ee 1 | Qué mé, Bacche............. 3 
O fons Bandusiae....... o.se- 6 |. Qué, qué scelesti ruitis.... ... 4 
© m&tre pulchrf....... cs ee eee 1 | Rectius vivés..... és deh ateees 2 
O n&ta mécum.........-.00% .- 1 | Rog&re longd.............005 4 
O navis referent......... «oe 6 | Sertbéris Varid.............. 5 
O saepe mécum.......... ..-- IL | Septim’ Gadés............ vem 72 
O Venus régina........ eeeeee 2] Sic té Diva potens........... . 8 
Odi profanum...... stinaietieiss 1 | Solvitur acris hiems....... ewe | 
Otium Divds......... ccc eee 2 | Td maris et terrae...... icece. 3 
Parcius junct&8.........000. . 2] Ti nd quaesieris.......... re 
Parcus Dedrum.............. 1 | Tyrrhéna régum............. 1 
Parentis Olim...........c000. 4 | Ulla si jaris.... .........005. 2 
Pastor quum traheret...... --. 5 | Uxor pauperis Pbycf.......... 8 
Persicds Sdi puer......... eee. 2 | V&l6x amoenum............0. 1 
Pettf nihil m6........... cece 16 | Vidés ut alt&....... 0.0000. ro | 
Phoebe, silvérumque.......... 2 | Vile pot&bis..........0..0008 2 
Phoebus volentem........ es. 1 | Vitds hinnuled............ «oe. 6 
Pindarum quisquis............ 2 | Vixl choréis.......ccsseceeee Ll 


APPENDIX. 


1, ROMAN COMPUTATION OF TIME. 


1. Divisions of the Year. 


165 24.—Romulus is said to have divided the year into fen months, 
as follows: 1. Martius, from Mars, his supposed father; 2. Aprilis, from 
Aperio, “to open ;” 8. Matus, from Maia, the mother of Mercury; 4. Ji- 
nius, from the goddess Juno. The rest were named from their number, as 
follows: 6. Quintilis, afterwards Jilius, from Jilins Caesar ; 6. Sextilis, 
afterwards Augustus, from Augustus Caesar; 7. September ; 8. October ; 
9. November ; and 10. December. Numa afterwards added ¢2vo months; 
viz.: 11. Janudrius, from the god Janus; 12. Februdrius, from februo, 
“to purify.” 

16 
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1&825.—As the months were regulated by the course of the moon, it 
was soon found that the months and seasons did not always correspond, 
‘and various expedients were adopted to correct this error. Much confu- 
sion, however, still remained till about A. U, 707 (B. ©. 47), when Julius 
Caesar, assisted by Sosigenes, an astronomer of Alexandria, reformed the 
Calendar, adjusted the year according to the course of the sun, and as- 
signed to each of the twelve months the number of days which they still 
contain. . 


2. The Roman Month. 


1526.—The Romans divided their month into three parts, by three 
fixed days, called Kalends, Nones, and Ides.* The first day of every 
‘month was called the Halends ; the fifth was called the Nones; and the 
thirteenth was called the Jdes; except in March, May, July, and October, 
when the Nones fell on the seventh, and the Jdes on the fifteenth; and the 
day was numbered according to its distance, (not after but) before each of 
these points ; that is, after the Kalends, they numbered the day according 
to its distance before the Nones; after the Nones, according to its distance 
before the Ides; and after the Ides, according to its distance before the 
Kalends—both days being always included. The day before each of these 
‘ points was never numbered, but called Pridie, Nondas, ldis, or Kalend.is, 
as the case might be; the day before that was called dertid, the day before 
that, quarto, etc. ; scil. ante Nonas, Ids, Kalendas. 


1627 .—Various expressions and constructions were used by the Ro- 
mans in the notation of the days of the months. Thus, for example, the 
29th December, or the 4th of the Kalends of January, was expressed dif- 
ferently as follows: ; 


Ist. Quarté Kalendérum J&nuaril. Abbreviated, IV. Kal. Jan., or 
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2d. Quarto Kalend&s Januiril. IV. Kal. Jan., or 
8d. Quartd Kalendas Januarias. . IV. Kal. Jan., or 
4th. Ante diem quartum Kal. Jan, “ a. d. IV. K. Jan. 


In these expressions, gvarté agrees with diz understood; and dté gov- 
erns Kalendarum in the genitive. Kalendds is governed by ante under- 
stood. In the first expression, Janudrii is considered as a noun governed 
by Kalendarum ; in the second, as a noun governed by Kalendas ; in the 
third, Janudrids is regarded as an adjective agreeing with Kalendas ; in 
the fourth, ante diem quartum is a technical phrase for die quarto ante, 
and frequently has a preposition before it; as, in ante diem, ete., or, ex 
ante diem, etc. -— 

The notation of Nones and Ides was expressed in the same way, and 
with the same variety of expression. 


The correspondence of the Roman notation of time with our own, may 
be seen by inspection of the following 


* The first day was named Kalends, from the old verb ado, “ to call,” because when 
thé month was regulated according to the course of the moon, the priest announced the 
new moon, which was of course the first day of the month. The Nones were s0 called 
because that day was always the.ninth from the Ides. The term Ides is derived from 
an obsolete Latin verb, iduare, “to divide,” it is supposed because that day, being 
about the middle of the month, divided it into two near y equal parts, 
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1528.— TABLE. 
Days of Mar. Mat JAN. AUG. APR. JUN, FEBR. 
our JUL. Oot. Dro. Sept. Nov. 28 days. 
Months. 81 days. 81 days. 80 days. Bissex. 29. 
1 Kalendae. Kalendae, Kalendae. Kalendae. 
2 VI. noénas. FV. nénas. IV. nonas. IV. nénas. 
3 V. sf lr * I. “* Im * 
4 Iv. * Pridié *“ Pridié ° Pridié “ 
5 I. * NGnae. Nonae. Nonae. 
6 Pridie ‘‘ VIII. Idis, VITI. Idis. VIII. idis. 
q Nodnae. Vil * VIL “ Vil * 
8 VIII. idis. VI. Vr. Vi 
9 VIL Tt} V. 6 V. &¢ V. “ 
10 VI “s Iv. * IV; -* IV 
11 V sf it * IIl... <* Il " 
12 IV " Pridié Pridié ‘ Pridié “ 
18 Tl « dus, Tdus. “ Idtis 
14 Pridid “ XIX. kal XVIII. kal. XVI. kal. 
15 dis XVIII. “ XVII, “ ¥ oS 
16 XVII. kal. XVII. “ XVI * xIV. * 
17 xvi“ xVI. * XV. i XITI. * 
18 xv. * AV, XIV. ‘* xXll. * 
19 XIv. * xXIv. “ XII,“ xi * 
20 Xx. “ XIII. * XII iy X. ae 
21 xXIT. = * p.4 0 Fes XI. s IX. “* 
92 XI. &< XI. é X. “ VIII T 3 
23 X. s X. es IX. “ Vil “ 
24 IX. bad IX. “ Vil. * VI 
25 VIII. *“ Vil. “ Vil. V. ef 
26 VI. = * Vil. * VI. “ IV “ 
27 VI ay Vi... -* V. as I. * 
28 V - V. ud IV. = Pridié Mar, 
29 IV. sf IV. III. i 
80 III. a) ll “ Pridid “ 
31 Pridid ‘“ Pridid “ 


8. Rules for reducing Time. 


As, however, this table cannot be always at hand, the following simple 
rules will enable a person to reduce time without a table. 


I. TO REDUCE ROMAN TIME TO OUR OWN. 
For reducing Kalends. 


1829.—Kalendae are always the first day of the month; Pridiz Ka- 
lendérum, always the last day of the month preceding. For any other 
notation, “observe the following— 


1530.—Rutx. Subtract the number of the Kalends given from the 
number of days in the preceding month; add 2, and the result will be the 
day of the preceding month; thus, 
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X. Kal. Jan.—Dec. has days $1—10 = 21 + 2 = 28d of Dec’r. 
XVI. Kal. Dec.—Nov. has days 830—16 = 14 + 2 = 16th of Nov’r. 


For reducing Nones and. Ides, 
16531.—Rur. Subtract the number given, from the number of the 
day on which the Nones or Ides fall, and add 1. The result will be the day 
of the month named; thus, 


IV. Non. Dec.—Nones on the 5—4 = 1 + 1 = 2, or.2d Dec’r. 

VI. Id. Dec.—Ides on the 18—6 = 7 + 1 = 8, or 8th Dec’r. 
IV. Non. Mar.—Nones on the 7—4 = 8 + 1 = 4, or 4th March. 
VI. Id. Mar.—Ides on the 15—6.= 9 + 1 = 10, or 10th March. 


II. FOR BEDUCING OUR TIME TO ROMAN. 


16532.—If the day is that on which the Kalends, Nones, or Ides fall, 
call it by these names, If the day before, call it Pridié Kal. (of the fol- 
lowing month), Prid. Non. Pridié Id. (of the same month). Other days to 
be denominated according to their distance before the point next follow- 
ing, viz: those after the Kalends and before the Nones, to be called 
Nones ; those after the Nones and before the Ides, to be called Jdes, viz. : 
of the month named; and those after the Ides and before the Kalends, to 
be called Kalends, viz.: of the month following; as follows : 


For reducing to Kalends. 
1533.—Rute. Subtract the day of the month given, from the number 
of days in the month, and add 2, The result will. be the number of the 
Kalends of the month following ; thus, 


Dec. 28d.—Dec. has days 831—23 = 8 + 2 = 10, or X. Kal. Jan. 
Nov. 16th.—Nov. has days 30—16 = 14 + 2 = 16, or XVI. Kal. Dec. 


For reducing to Nones and Ides. 


1534.—Ruts. Subtract the day of the month given from the day of 
the Nones (if between the Kalends and Nones), or from the day of the Ides 
(if between the Nones and Ides), and add 1. The result will be the number 
of the Nones or Ides respectively; as, 


Dec, 2d.—Day of the Nones 5— 2 = 
Dec. 8th. by Ides 183— 8 = 
March 4th. te Nones 7— 4 = 
March 10th. “ Ides 15—-10 = 


8 + 1= 4, or IV. Non. Dec. 
5 + 1=6, or VI. Id. Dec. 
8 + 1=4, or IV. Non. Mar. 
5 + 1=6, or VI, Id. Mar. 


Division of the Roman Day. 


15365.—The Roman civil day extended, as with us, from midnight 
to midnight, and its parts were variously named; as, media noz, gallicinium, 
canticinium, diliculum, mane, antemerididnum, meridiés, pomeridianum, etc. 


1536.—The natural day extended from sunrise (sd/is ortus) till 
sunset (sdlis oceisus), and was divided ipto twelve equal parts, called hours 
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(hérae); which were, of course, longer or shorter according to the length 
of the day. At the equinox, their hour and ours would be of the same 
length; but, as they began to number at sunrise, the number would be dif- 
ferent, 7. ¢., their first hour would correspond to our 7 o'clock, their second 
to our 8 o’clock, etc. 


1537.—The night was divided by the Romans into four watches 
(vigiliae), each equal to three hours; the first and second extending from 
sunset to midnight, and the éhird and fourth from midnight to sunrise. 


Il, OF ROMAN NAMES, 


1538.—The Romans at first seem to have had but one name; as, 
Romulus, Remus, Numitor: sometimes two; as, Numa Pompilius, Ancus 
Martiua, etc.; but when they began to be divided into tribes, or clans 
(gentés), they commonly had three names—the praendmen, the nomen, 
and the cogndmen ; arranged as follows: 


1. The Praendmen stood first, and distinguished the tndividual, It 
was commonly written with one or two letters; as, A. for Aulus; C. for 
Caius ; Cn. for Cnédius, etc. 

2. The N re, which distinguished the gens. This name commonly 
ended in tus ; as, Cornélius, Fabius, Tullius, ete. 

8. The Cogndmen, or surname, was put last, and marked the family ; 
as, Cicero, Caesar, etc. 

Thus, in Publius Cornélius Sctpio, Publius is the praendmen, and de- 
notes the individual; Cornélius is the ndmen, and denotes the gens; and 
Scipio is the cognémen, and denotes the family. 

4. Sometimes a fourth name, called, in later times, Agndmen, was 
added, as a memorial of some illustrious action or remarkable event. 
Thus, Scipio was named Africanus, from the conquest of Carthage in Africa. 


1539.—The three names, however, were not always used—commonly 
two, and sometimes only one. In speaking to any one, the praendmen was 
commonly used, which was peculiar to Roman citizens. 


1540.—When there was only one daughter in a family, she was 
called by the name of the gens, with a feminine termination; as, 7dllia, 
the daughter of M. Tullius Cicero ; Julia, the daughter of C. Julius Caesar. 
If there were two, the elder was called Major, and the younger Minor ; 
as, Tullia at etc. If more than two, they were distinguished by nu- 
merals; as, Prima, Secunda, Tertia, etc. 


1541.—Slaves had no praenémen, but were anciently called by the 
praenomen of their masters; as, Marcipor, as if Marci puer ; Lict 
(Licti puer), ete. Afterwards they came to be named either from their 
country, or from other circumstances; as, Syrus, Davus, Gea, Tiro, 
Laurea; and still more frequently from their employment; as, Medici, 
Chirurgi, Paedagogi, Grammatici, Scribae, Fabri, etc. 


1542.—The most common abbreviations of Latin names, are 
the following, viz. : 
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A., Aulus. M. T. C., Marcus Tul- Q., or Qu., Quintus. 

C., Cuius, lius Cicero, Ser., Servius, 

Cn., Cniius, M.’, Manius. S., or Sex., Sextus. 

D., Decimus. Mam., Mamercus. Sp., Spirius. 

L., Licius, N., Numerius. T., Z2dus. 

M., Marcus. P., Publius. Ti., or Tib., 7iberius. 

Other Abbreviations. 

A. d., Ante diem. Eq. Rom., Hques Ro- Proc. Proconsul, 

A. U., Annéd Urbis, manus, Résp. Réspublica. 

A. U. ©. Annéd urbis Id., Ldus. 8. - Salitem, Sacrum, 
conditae, Imp., Imperator. Senatus, 

Cal., or kal., Kalendae. Non., Nonae. S. D. P., Saliitem dict 

Cos., Consul, (Singu- P. C., Patrés conscripti. . plirimam. 
lar.) P.R., Populus Romanus. S. P.Q.R., Sendtus pop- 

Coss, Consulés. (Plu- Pont. Max., Pontifex  wlusque Romanus. 
ral.) maximus, 8. ©., Sendtiis consul- 

D. Divus. Pr. Praetor. tum. 


Ill. DIVISIONS OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 


1543.—The Roman people were originally divided as follows: 


1, Patrés. Fathers, or Senators, called also patréni, from their rela- 
tion to the clientés, to whom they were the legal protectors. 


2. Plébés, or Plébs, or common people. 


There were added— 


3. Hquités, or Knights, persons of merit and distinction, selected from 
the two orders, whose duty at first was to serve in war as cavalry, 
but they were afterwards advanced to other important offices. It 
was necessary for them to be over 18 years of age, and, latterly, to 
possess a fortune of four hundred thousand sesterces. 


4, Liberti, or Libertini. Freedmen—persons who had once been 
slaves, but obtained their freedom, and ranked as citizens. They 
were called Jiberti in relation to the person by whom they were 
set free, and ibertin? in relation to all others. 


5. Servi. Slaves. 


1544.—When Romulus arranged the affairs of the new city, he ap- 
pointed a council of 100 Patrés from the Romans, and afterwards added 
to them 100 more from the Sabines. Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth king of 
Rome, added 100 more, called Patrés minérum gentium, in relation to 
whom the former senators were called Patrés majorum gentium, making 
800 in all. A great part of these were slain by Tarquin the proud; and 
after his expulsion, Brutus, the first consul, chose a number to supply their 
place, who were called Patrés conscripti, because they were enrolled with 
the other senators. This title was afterwards applied to all the senators 


in council assembled, and is supposed to be abbreviated for Patrés ¢ con- 
scripti. 
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1546.—The Patrés, as a class, were called Patricii, or Patricians. 
Besides these distinctions among the Romans, there were also distinctions 
of rank or party, as follows : 


Nobilés, whose ancestors or themselves held any curule office, i. ¢., 
had been Consul, Praetor, Censor, or Curule Aedile. 


Igndbilés, who neither themselves, nor their ancestors, had held any 
curule office. 


Optimdatés, those who favored the senate. 
Popularés, those who favored the people. 


IV. DIVISIONS OF THE ROMAN CIVIL OFFICERS. 


1546.—At first Rome was governed by kings for the space of 244 
years. The ordinary magistrates after that, till the end of the republic, 
were: | 

1. Consuls, or chief magistrates, of whom there were two. 

2. Praetors, or judges, also originally two in number, next in dignity 

to the consuls. 


8. Censors, who took charge of the census, and had a general super- 
vision of the morals of the people. 


4, Tribunes of the people, the special guardians of the commonalty 
inst the encroachments of the patricians, and who, by the 
word “Verto,” J forbid, could prevent the passage of any law. 


5. Aediles, who took care of the city and had the inspection and regu- 
lation of its public buildings, temples, theatres, baths, etc. 


6. Quaestors, or Treasurers, who collected the public revenues. 


1547 .—Under the emperors there were added— 


1. Praefectus Urbi, or Urbis, Governor of the city. 
2. Praefectus Praetdrii, Commander of the body guards: — 


8. Praefectus Anndnae, whose duty it was to procure and distribute 
grain in time of scarcity. 


4, Praefectus militaris aerarii, who had charge of the military fund. 
5. Praefectus Olassis, Admiral of the fleet. 
6. Praefectus Vigilum, or captain of the watch. 


V. THE ROMAN ARMY. 


1848. —The Romans were a nation‘of warriors. All within a certain 
age (17 to 45), were obliged to go forth to war at the call of their country. 
When an army was wanted for any purpose, a levy was made among the 
people, of the number required. These were then arranged, officered, and 
equipped for service. 

1549.—The Legion. The leading division of the Roman army 
was the legion, which, when full, consisted of 6000 men, but varied from 
that to 4000. 
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1550.—Each legion was divided into ten cohorts ; each cohort, 
into three maniples,; and each maniple, into two centuries. 


1551.—The complement of cavalry (eqguitatus) for each legion was. 
three hundred, called ala, or justus eguitatus. These were divided mto 
ten turmae, or troops; and each turma into three decuriae, or 
bodies of ten men. 


Division of the Soldiers. 
1552.—The Roman soldiers were divided into three classes, viz. : 
1. Hastati, or spearmen; young men who occupied the first line. 
2. Principés, or middle-aged men, who occupied the middle line. 
8. Triarii, veterans of approved valor, who occupied the third line. 


Besides these, there were— 
4. Vélités, or light-armed soldiers; distinguished for agility and swift- 
ness, ; a 


5. Funditdrés, or slingers. 
6. Sagittaril, or bowmen. 


The Officers of the Legion were: 


156538.—1. Six Military tribunes, who commanded under the consul 
in turn, usually a month. 


2. The Centuridnés, who commanded the centuries. 


The Officers of the Cavatry were: 


1, The Praefectus Alae, or commander of the wing. 
2, The Decuridnés, or captains of ten. 


1554.—The whole army was under the command of the Consul, or 
Proconsul, who acted as commander-in-chief. Under him were his Légati, 
or lieutenants, who acted in his absence, or under his direction; or, as his 
deputies, were sent by him on embassies, or on business of special im- 
portance, 

. . @ 
VI. ROMAN MONEY—WEIGHTS—AND MEASURES. 
Roman Money. 

1556.—The principal coins among the Romans were— Brass ¢ the 
As, and its divisions; Silver: Sestertius, Quindrius, and Dénarius, 
called bigati and quadrigati, from the impression of a chariot drawn by 
two or four horses on one side; Gold : the Aureus or Solidus. 


1556.—Before the coining of silver, the Romans reckoned by the 
As, a brass coin, called also libra. This coin was originally the weight 


e 
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of the Roman liéra or pondus, but was afterwards reduced at different 
times, till at last it came to one twenty-fourth of a pound, and was called 
libella, It was divided into twelve equal parts called Unciae, every number 
of which had a distinct name, as follows: 


Uncia. ys or 4 Semis, sem- | 3% or 2 Dédrans. 
js Or f Sextans. bella. $$ or &§ Deztans. 
fz Or + Quadrans, ts > Septunz. t+ Dewnz. 
ye or 4 Triens. "| ag or § Béa, or bés- 
tx Quincunz, ete; 


16557 .—After the use of silver money, accounts were kept in Ses. 
terces (Sestertil). This coin, emphatically called Nummus (money), was 
originally equal to 2} asses, as the name sestertius means. Its symbol was 
L. L. 8, &. ¢, Libra Libra Sémis, or the numeral letters; thus, HS, or with 
a line across HS, Other coins were multiples of this; thus, the déndrius 
was equal to 4 sesterces, or 10 asses ; and the aureus, 8 gold coin, was equal 
to 25 déndrii, or 100 sestertii, When the ds was reduced in weight after 
A. U. C. 586, the sesterttus was worth 4 asses, and the déndrius, 16. 


1668.—A thousand sesiertti was called sestertium (not a coin but 
the name of a sum), and was indicated by the mark 11s. This word was 
never used in the singular; and any sum less than 2000 sesterces was called 
-80 many sestertii ; 2000 was called duo or bina sestertia ; 10,000, déna ses- 
lertia ; 20,000, vicéna sestertia, etc., up to a million of sesterces, which was 
written deciés centéna millia sestertidrum, or nummérum, ten times a hun- 
dred thousand sesterces. This was commonly abbreviated into deciés sester- 
tim, or deciés nummim, in which expressions centéna millia, or centiés 
millia, is always understood. 


18&69.—The following table will show the value of the Roman ag, in 


federal money, both before and after the Punic war, and of the larger 
coins at all times. 


1. Table of Roman Money. 
Before A, U.\ After A. U. 


586. 536. 
D. cts. m. | D. cts. m. 
Teruncius, or 8 Unciae,..... ae 3.8 2.4 
2 Teruncili = 1 Sembella,...... 9.7 4.8 
ag 4 Sembella = 1 As,........... 1 5.4: 9.6 
ore 536-~-2 i 
ae t Asses, = 1 Sestertius,..... 8 8.6 8 8.6 
2 Sestertii = 1 Quinarius, or 
Victdriadtus,.... i BS) 7 7.8 
2 Quinarit = 1 Denarif,........ 15 4.47 15 4.7 
25 Dénarif = 1 Aureus, or So- 
lidus,........0. 8 86 84| 8 86 84 
10 = Aurei = 1 Sestertium...... 88 68 4.6! 88 68 4.6 
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2. Roman Weights. 


Troy Weight. Avoirdupots Wt. 
Lbs. oz. dwt. grs. Lbs. oz drs. 

The Siliqua cies <s.ceid cn sdsio ie ees 2.92 0.106 

8 Siliquae = 1 Obolus........ 8.76 0.320 

2 Oboli = 1 Scripulum,.... 17.58 0.641 

4 Scripula = 1 Sextula,........ 2 22.13 2.564 
1} Sextula = 1 Siciliquus,...... 4 9.19 8.847 - 

14 Siciliquus = 1 Duella,........ 5 20.26 5.129 

8 Duellae = 1 Uncia,........ 17 12.79 15.889 

12 Unciae = 1 Lipra,........ 1010 9.58 11 8.668 


The Drachma was 8 Scripula. 


8. Roman Liquid Measure. 


Galls, qts. pts. 

1 Ligula, or Cochleare, is equal to. . “etsteee 0.019 
4 Ligula, = 1 Cyathus, 0.079 
14 Cyathi, = 1 Acétabulum, 0.118 
2 Acétabula, = 1 Quartarius, 0.237 
2 Quartaril, = 1 Hémina, 0.475 
2 Héminae, = 1 Sextarius, 0.950 
6 Sextarif, = 1 Congius, 2 1.704 
4 Congil, = 1 Urna, 2 8 0.819 
2 Urnae, = 1 Amphora, 5 2 1.689 
20 Amphorae, = 1 Cileus, 114 0 0.795 


The Sextarius was divided into twelve Unciae, one of which was the 
Cyathus, eave to a small wine glass. 


4. Roman Dry Measure. 


Pks. galls. qts. pte. 
1 Sextarius (same as in liquid measure), 0.950 
8 Sextarii, = 1 Sémi-modius, 8 1.606 
2 Sémi-modil, = 1 Modius, 1 8 1.218 


Roman Measures of Length. 


1560.—The Roman foot ( pés), like the as, was divided into 12 unciae, 
different numbers of which were sometimes called by the same names as 
those of the ds; viz.: Sextans, guadrana, etc. The measures less than the 
uncia were the digitus = 45 the stmiuncia = 4; the siciliquis = 1; and 
the seztula = + of the uncia ; i. e., the pés, or foot, contained 12 unctae, 
or 16 digiti, or 24 sémiunciae, or 48 ’siciligui, or 72 sextulae. 


5. Table of Measures above a Pés. 


Yds, ft. 
1 Pés = 12 Unciae, or 16 Digits,............. ‘ 97 
14 Pés ==" 1. Palmings assess cee denies eee ds 1.21 
14 Pés Se: LO CUDIW6 sy ss peceae cand sate oe eae re 1.45 
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'  Yda. ft. 
24 Pedés = 1 Pés Sestertius,. ..... ccc cccccccccce 2.42 
5 Pedés = 1 Passus,....... (ra senadauen tenes 1 1.85 
125 Passis aD StAdIOM bis s é ewie cand eee se Nien 202 0.72 
8 = 1 Milliare, or mile,. éSeehesilere sein Weleiuts 1617 2.75 


6. Table of Land Measure. 


100 Pedés quadratt = 1 Serfipulum, 94.28 
4 Scripula =1 1 104.69 
14 Sextulae = 1 Actus Simplex, 1 180.08 
5 Actis, or 6 Sextulae = 1 Uncia, 8 88.65 
6 Unciae = 1 Actus quadratus, 1 9 229.67 
2 Actiis quadrati = 1 Jiigerum (As), 2 19 187.09 
2 Jigera = 1 Haerédium, 1 0 89 101.88 

100 Haerédia = 1 Centuria, 124 2 17 109.79 
4 Centuriae = 1] Saltus, 498 1 29 166.91 


The Roman Jagerum, or .As, of land, was also divided into 12 Unci 
any number of which was denominated as before, 1556. a 


VIL DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


1561.—Of the Roman literature, previous to A. U. 514, scarcely a 
vestige remains. The Roman writers, subsequent to that period, have been 
arranged into four classes, with reference to the purity of the lan at 
the time in which they lived. These are called the Golden age, the S% 
age, the Brazen age, and the Jron age. 


1562.—The Golden age extends from the time of the second 
Punic war, B. C. 218, to the death of Augustus, A. D. 14, a period of 
about 230 years. In that period, Facciolatus reckons up in all 62 writers, 
of many of whose works, however, only fragments remain. The most dis- 
tinguished writers of that period are TZerence, Catullus, Caesar, Nepos, 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Livy, and Sallust, 


1563.—The Silver age extends from the death of Augustus to 
the death of Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The writers who 
flourished in this age are about twenty. -three in number, of whom the most 
ished are Celsus, Velleius, Columella, the Senecas, the Plinys, Juve- 

nal, Quintilian, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Curtius. 


1564.—The writers of the Brazen age, extending from the death 
of Trajan till Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 410, were thirty-five ; 
the most ab dogmeted of whom were Justin, Terentianus, Vidtor, Lactan- 
tius, and 


'1565.—From this period commenced the Iron age, during which 
the Latin language was much adulterated by the admixture of foreign words, 
and its purity, elegance, and strength, greatly declined. ; 


_. LIST OF VERBS 
WHOSE CONJUGATION 18 GIVEN IN- WHOLE OR UN PART IN THIB 
GRAMMAR. 


+,* # The numbere refer tp paragnaphs, and not & page, 


Batuo, 388. 
Bibo, 390. 
Blandior, 408. 


Confit, 430. 
Congruo, 888. 
Conniveo, 879. 
Conspicio, 394, 


Diresco, 398. 


Edo, 888, 481. 
Egeo, 384, 


Abluo, 389. Cado, 387. - | Contemno, 394. Flicio, 301: 
Aboleo, 380. Caedo, 887. Coquo, 894. Bmico, 375: 
Abolesco, 896. Calesco, 396, Crébresco, 898. | Emo, 388. 
Accendo, 890. _| Calleo, 384. Crepo, 375.: Emungo, 394. 
Acesco, 396, Gandeo, 384. Cresco, 892. Eneco, 875. 
Acuo, 388. Cando, 390. Cubo, 375. Eo, 406. 
Addo, 878. Caneo, 385. Cado, 390. Esurio, 407. 
Adipiscor, 899. | Cano, 387. Cumbo, 391. Evado, 394. 
Adolesco, 896. | Capesso, 398, ‘| ‘Cupio, 398. Evanesco, 398. 
Adorior, 409. Capio, 388. Curro, 387. Excello, 391, 
Adsto, 373. Carpo, 894. Exolesco, 396. 
Aegresco, 897. | Caveo, 378. Decet, 454. Expergiscor, 399, 
Affligo, 894. Cedo, 448. Défendo, 390. Experior, 409. 
Agnoseo, 392. Cédo, 394. Defetiscor, 399. | Exstinguo, 394. 
Ago, 388. Censeo, 382, Défit, 430. Exuo, 388. 
Aio, 448. Cerno, 892. Dégo, 390. 

Albeo, 385. Cieo, 380. Déleo, 380. Facesso, 398. 
Algeo, 381. Cingo, 394. Démo, 894. Facio, 388. . 
Allicio, 394. Cio, 380. Depso, 391. Fallo, 387. 
Alo, 391. Circumago, 388. | Détendo, 887. Farcio, 405. 
Amicio, 404. Claudo, 394, Dico, 394. Fari, 441. 
Amo, 282. Coept, 4377. Niffido, 312. Fateor, 383. 
Amplector, 899. .| Cognosco, 8392, | Diligo, 394. Faveo, 378. — 
Ango, 394. Cégo, 388. Dimico, 375, Fendo, 890, 
Aperio, 404, Colligo, 388. Disco, 387. Ferio, 407. 

. Apiscor, 399. Colo, 391. Discrepo, 375. Fero, 422. 
Arcesso, 3938. Commuiniscor, 399] Discumbo, 391. | Ferveo, 879. - 
Ardeo, 381. Cédmo, 394. Distinguo, 394. | Fervo, 389. 
_Arguo, 388. Comperio, 403. | Disto, 372. Fido, 312. 
Assentior, 409. | Compesco, 391. | Ditesco, 397. Figo, 394. 
Assideo, 378, Compungo, 387. | Divido, 394. Findo, 390. 
Audeo, 312, Concido, 3877. Do, 372. Fingo, 894. 
Audio, 300. Concind, 391. Doceo, 382. FYo, 426. 
Augeo, 381. Concupisco, 396. | Domo, 375. Flecto, 394. 
Avé, 446. Concutio, 394. ~| Diico, 394. Fleo, 380. 
Aveo, 385, Confido, 312. Duplico, 375. Fligo, 394. 


Fldreo, 384. 
Floresco, 396. 
Fluo, 394. 
Fodio, 388 


Forem, 445. 
Foveo, 378. 
Frango, 388. 
Fremo, 391. 
Frendo, 390. 
Frico, 375. 
Frigeo, 381. 
Frigo, 394. 
Fruor, 399. 
Fugio, 388. 
Fulcio, 405. 
Fulgeo, 381. 
Fulgo, 394. 
Fundo, 388. 
Fungor, 399. 
Furo, 391. 


Gannio, 407. 
Gaudeo, 312. 
Gemo, 391. 
Gero, 394, 
Gigno, 391. 
Gradior, 399. 
Grandesco, 397. 


Haereo, 381. 
Haurio, 405. 
Hebeo, 385. 
Horreo, 884, 


Ico, 390. 
Imbuo, 389. 
Tmpleo, 380. 
Incendo, 390. 
Incesso, 393. 
Increpo, 375. 
Incumbo, 391. 
Indulgeo, 381. 
Induo, 389. 
Infit, 430. 
Inndtesco, 398. 
Innuo, 389. 
Incuam, 444. 
Intelligo, 388. 


Inveterasco, 392. 


Trascor, 399. 


Jacio, 388. 
Jubeo, 381. 
Jungo, 394, 
Juvo, 374. 


INDEX. 
Labor, 399. Nanciscor, 399. 
Lacesso, 393. Nascor, 399. 
Lacio, 891. Neco, 375. 
Laedo, 394. Necto, 891. 
Lambo, 890. Negligo, 388. 
Langueo, 379. Neo, 380. 
Largior, 408. Nequeo, 406. 
Lateo, 384. Nigresco, 398. 
Lavo, 374, Ningo, 394. 
Lego, 888. Niteo, 384, 
Libet, 454. Nitor, 399. ; 
Licet, 454. Nolo, 418. 
Lingo, 394. Nosco, 392. 
Lino, 393. Niibo, 394. 


Linquo, 379. 
Liqueo, 379. 
Liquor, 399. 
Loquor, 399. 
Liiceo, 381. 
Lido, 394. 
Ligeo, 381. 
Luo, 889. 


Macresco, 898, 
Madesco, 897. 
Maereo, 385. 
Malo, 419. 
Mando, 390. 
Maneo, 381. 
Matiresco, 398. 
Medeor, 883. 
Meminf, 487, 
Mentior, 408. 
Mergo, 394. 
Métior, 409. 
Meto, 391. 
Metuo, 389. 
Mico, 375. 
Minuo, 889, 
Miror, 307. 
Misceo, 382. 
Miseret, 454. 
Mitesco, 397. 
Mitto, 394. 
MOlior, 408. 
Molo, 391. 
Moneo, 288. 
Mordeo, 376. 
Morior, 399. 
Moveo, 378. 
Mulceo, 381. 
Mulgeo, 381. 


Nupturio, 407. 


Obdorsmisco, 396. 


Obliviscor, 399. 
Obmitesco, 398. 
Obsolesco, 396. 


Obsurdesco, 398. 


Occido, 391. 
Occino, 387. 
Odi, 437. 
Offendo, 390. 
Operio, 404. 
Oportet, 454. 
Opperior, 409. 
Ordior, 409. 
Orior, 409. 
Ostendo, 887. 
Ovo, 450. 


Paciscor, 899. 
Palleo, 384. 
Pando, 390. 
Pango, 387, 394. 
Parco, 3877. 
Pario, 387. 
Partior, 408. 
Parturio, 407. 
Pasco, 392. 
Pateo, 384. 
Patior, 399. 
Paveo, 378. 
Pecto, 394. 
Pello, 387. 
Pendeo, 377. 
Pendo, 387. 
Perago, 388. 
Percello, 390. 
Peto, 393. 
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Piget, 454. 
Pingo, 394. 
Pinguesco, 397. 
Pinso, 391. 
Plango, 894. 
Plaudo, 394. 
Plecto, 394. 
Pleo, 380, 5. 
Plico, 375. 
Pluo, 389. 
Poenitet, 454. 
Polleo, 885. 
Polliceor, 808. 
Pdno, 391. 
Posco, 387. 
Potior, 408. 
Poto, 375. 
Praecino, 887. 
Praesideo, 378. 
Prandeo, 379. 
Prehendo, 390. 
Premo, 394. 
Proficiscor, 399. 
Profligo, 394. 
Psallo, 390. 
Pudet, 454. 
Pungo, 387. 


Quaero, 393. 
Quaeso, 449. 
Quatio, 394. 
Queo, 406. 

Queror, 394. 
Quiesco, évi, tum, 


Rado, 894. 
Rapio, 391. 
Recridesco, 398. 
Redigo, 388. 
Redimo, 3888. 
Rego, 394. 
Relinquo, 388. 
Reminiscor, 399- 
Renideo, 385. 
Reor, 388. 
Reperio, 408. 
Replico, 375. 
Répo, 394. 
Resono, 375. 
Revivisco, 396. 
Rideo, 381. 
Rigeo, 384. 
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Ringor, 899. 
Rédo, 394. 
Rudo, 393. 


Rumpo, 388. 


Ruo, 389. 


Salio, 404. 
Salvé, 447. 
Sancio, 406. 
Sapio, 893. 
Sarcio, 405. 
Scabo, 388. 
Scalpo, 894. 


Scando, 390. 


Scindo, 390. 
Scribo, 394. 
Sculpo, 394. 
Seco, 375. 

Sedeo, 378. 
Séligo, 388, 
Sentio, 405. 


Sepelio, 406. 


Sépio, 405. 


Sequor, 399, 


Sero, 891. 
Sero, 392. 
Serpo, 394. 
Sido, 390. 
Sileo, 884, 


Suesco, 8392, 
Sigo, 394, 


INDEX. 
Singultio, 407. | Sum, 277. 
Sino, 393. Simo, 894. 
Sisto, 390. Suo, 389. 
Soleo, 312. Supplico, 375. 
Solvo, 389. 
Sono, 375. Taedet, 454. 
Sorbeo, 381. Tango, 387. 
Sortior, 408. Tego, 394. 
Spargo, 394. Tendo, 387. 
Specio, 394. Teneo, 882. 
‘Sperno, 392. Tergeo, 881. 
Spondeo, 377. Tergo, 394. 
Spuo, 389. Tero, 898. 
Squaleo, 385. Texo, 891. 
Statuo, 389. Timeo, 384. 
Sterno, 892. Tingo, 394. 
Sternuo, 389. Tollo, 390. 
Sterto, 391. Tondeo, 877. 
Stinguo, 394. Tono, 375. 
Sto, 372. Torqueo, 381. 
Strepo, 391. Torreo, 382. 
Stridco, 379. Traho, 394. 
Strido, 890. Tremo, 891. 
Stringo, 894. Tribuo, 889. 
Struo, 394, Triplico, 375. 
Studeo, 884. Trido, 394. 
Suddeo, 381. Tueor, 888. 


Tumeo, 384. 
Tundo, 887, 


Turgeo, 381. 


Ulciscor, 399. 
Ungo, 394. 
Urgeo, 881. 
Uro, 394. 
Utor, 399. 


Vado, 394. 
Vello, 390. 
Vegeo, 385. 
Veho, 394. 
Verro, 890. 
Venio, 402. 
Verto, 390. 
Vescor, 899. 
Veto, 375. 
Video, 378. 
Vieo, 380. 
Vigeo, 384. 
Vilesco, 398. 
Vincio, 405. 
Vinco, 388, 
Viso, 390. 
Vivo, 394. 


Volo, 891, 417. 


Volvo, 389. 
Vomo, 891. 
Voveo, 878. 


INDEX OF 


SUBJECTS. 


The numbers refer to paragraphs and not to pages. Most of the abbrevia- 
tions used will explain themselves sufficiently: w. = with; /. = and 
the following ; constr. = construction of ; comps. = compounds; suff. = 


suffix ; compar. = comparison of. 


PRONUNCIATION, 14; stems 
of Dec. I. ina, 45. A in 
plural cases, 47; in acc. sing. of 
Greek nouns, 127. .A changed in 
comp. of verbs, 8364-6. A, quan- 
tity of, final, 1471; in increments 
of decl., 1445; of conj. 1456; 4 
before vowels, 1425. 


dG, ah, abs, w. abl., 470; in compds., 
477, 604. 

Abbreviations, 1542, 

Abridged propositions, 1412. 

Abdicare, constr., 915. 

Abhine, constr., 957. 

Ablative, in Decl. III., 110 ff.; of 
adj., 194. 

Ablative, meaning and use of, 43, 
872 ff.; of agent, 878; without 4, 
879; with gerund., 1310; of cause, 
manner, means, 873; of compar- 
ison, 895; of description, 888; of 
locality, 933-7; for locative, 936 ; 
of measure, 929; of origin, 918; 
of motion from, 941; w. opus, 
asus, 923; of price, 884; w. 
preps., 982; of separation, 916; 
.of time, 949; supine, 1365; of 
gerund, 1340; used as adverb, 
599; absolute, 965. 

Absolute clauses, 964; participle, 
1849; ablative, 965; clause as 
abl. absol., 971. 

Absque, w. abl., 470. 

Abstract nouns, 30; formation, 549 
ff. 


Abunde, w. gen., 1008. 


—a&bus, for Is, in Dec. I., 56. 

Ac, atque, after compar., 906; for 
rel. pron., 707, 1376, 1088. 

fc-, adj. suff., 588. 

Acatalectic verse, 1507, 5. 

Accents, 8. 

Accentuation, 20 ff. 

Accidents, meaning of, 25; of adj., 
189 ; of time and person, 338. 

Accidit, constr., 1222. 

Accusative sing. in Dec. TII., 110 ff. ; 
plur., 114; of Greek nouns in a, 
127. 


Accusative, meaning and use, 48, 
711 ff. ; cognate, 713 ; as comple- 
‘ment, 715; in exclamations, 725; 
with impers. verbs, 740; object, 
712; obj. understood, 720; obj. 
with nouns, 723; of motion to, 
988, 943, 947; of nearer defini- 
tion, 728; of neuter pron., 796; 
w. opus, 728; w. preps. 981 ff; 
w. compound verbs, 718; of time 
and space, 950, 958; reflective, 
732 ; adverbial, 731; double, 734; 
acc, and gen., 793; w. verbs of 
remembering, 789; subj. of inf, 
1186; with inf. by attract., 1158; 
of gerund, 1337; supine, 1360 ff. 


Accusing, verbs of, 793. 

ficeo-, adj. suff., 562. 

Acephalous verse, 1507, 5; Iambic, 
1511. 

Achillei, gen., 69. 

Active voice, 262; act. and pass, 
constr., 1073. 
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Ad, w. acc., 496; in comps., 478, 
605, 826. 

ada-, ‘patron. suff., 547. 

adés, quantity of penult, 1460. 

Adjectives, form., 189 ff; compar. 
of, 228 ff; compa. of fero and 
gero, decl., 190; i ar, 194; 
numeral, 201; construction, 650 
ff.; neut. as partitive, 760; neut. 
in pfedicate, 659; denoting part 
of an object, 662; of plenty, etc., 
776; in rel. clauses, 696; e 
of, 1387; as subst., 658; verbal 
w. gen., 765; with abl. supine, 
1866 ; used as adv., 668. 

Adjectival sentences, +1073; 1207, 
1220. 

Adjuncets, 616. 

Admonishing, verbs of, 794. 

Adolescens, comparison. of, 224, 

Adonie verse, 1514. 

Adilor, constr., 883. 

Adverbial acc., 731. 

Adverba, classes of, 461. comparison 
of, 462; derivation of, 591 ff.; 
numeral, 207; construction of, 
996 ff.; w. gen., 1005-8; w. adj. 
1001; as adj., 670, 997; for abl. 
supine, 1368; place of, 1890; as 
preps., 474. 

Adverbial sentences, 1207, 1220. 

Adversative conjunctions, 492. 

Adversus, w. acc., 469. 

Advising, verbs of, 798. 

Ae, sound of, 14; changed in compa., 
368 ; short before vowels, 1431. 

Aedés, variation in meaning, 179. 

Aediles, 1546. 

Aeger, w. gen. or locat., 779. 

Aemulor, constr., 833. 

Aenéds, decl., 52; quantity, 1425. 

Aeguilis, w. gen. or dat., 863. 

Aequi, boni facere, 804. 

Aér, acc. of, 127; quantity of, 
1425, | 

Aestimo, w. abl., 808. 

Affatim, w. gen., 1008; quantity of, 
1468. 

Aff inis, w. gen. or dat., 863. 

Agent, abl. of, 878; in dat., 844; 
W. gerundive, 847, 1810, 

Ager, decl., 63. 


SUBJECTS. 


Agnomen, 1538. 

Ago, comps. of, 388. 

ai, for ae, 55. 

Avo, quantity of, 1425. 

al-, ar-, suff., 537, 565. 

al(i-), ar{i-), ‘stems in, 78. 

Aleaic verse, 1517, 

Alcmanian verse, 1512. 

Alexandros, 68. 

Alténus, constt., 862, 8. 

Aliguis, decl., 251; use, 1058 ff 

Altus, decl., 192; constr., 664 ; with 
abl. of comparison, 905. 

Alphéos, 68. 

Alter, decl., 191 ; constr., 665; quan- 
tity of alterius, 1425. 

Alvus, gender of, 72. 

Amb, ambi, 486, 614. 

Ambo, decl., 203. 

Amplius, without 

An, interrog., 1107; 
tions, 1188. 

Anacoluthon, 1380.. 

Anacreontic verse, 1511. 

Analysis of conjugations, 387-340 ; 
of sentences, 1399 ff. 

Anapaestic verse, 1518. 

Anchisés, decl., 52. 

Androgeos, decl., 68. 

Animi, locat., 779. 

Annon, 1107, 1187. - 

ano-, suff., 568, 573, 577, 581. 

Ante, w. ace., 469; in comps., 826 ; 
of time, 954. 

Antecedent, 684; omitted, 692. 

Antediem, 1527. 

Antepenult, 12. 

Antequam, 1237, 1241 ff. 

Antimeria, 1880. 

Antithesis, 15. 

Antithetical words, place of, 1396. 

Anxius, w. gen. or locat., 7 79. 

Aorist tense, 1098; w. temporal par- 
ticles, 1247; in subjunctive, pea 

Aphaeresis, 15. 

Apocope, 15. 

Apodosis, 1259. 

Aposiopesis, 1378. 

Apostrophe, 8. 

Apposition, 622 ff. 

Aptus, w. dat., 862; w. qui and 
subj., 1226, 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Apud, w. acc., 469. 

Archaism, 1882. 

Archebulian verse, 1513. 

Archilochian verse, 1511, 1514. 

dri-, suff., 565. 

dxio-, neut. suff, 532; adj. suff, 
569. 

Army Roman, 1548. 

Arrangement of words, 1384. 

Arsis and thesis, 1504. 

ds, divisions of the, 1556. 

Ag, final, quantity, 1485. 

As, Greek nouns in, 52. 

as, és, gender of Greek nouns in, 53. 

ds, tor ae, in gen. sing., 54. 

As, for és, in acc. plur., 138. 

Asc-, esc-, verbs in, 588. 

Asclepiadic verse, 1515. 

Asking, verbs of, constr., 734-6, 

Aspergo, constr. of, 859. 

Aspirates, 7. 

Assertions, mood in, 1077 ; nominal, 
1135. 

Asseverations, 1199. 

Asso, assim, tenses in, 826. 

Asynartete verse, 1507, 15177. 

Asyndeton, 1378. 

at-, suff., 578. 

dter, decl., 190. 

ato-, suff., 572. 

atu-, suff., 535. 

Aitque, for quam, 906. 

Attraction of rel. pron., 704; of 
acc, w. inf., 1158; ef subjunctive, 
1291. 

Au, sound of, 14. 

Audiens, w. two dat., 854. 

Autem, place of, 505, 1391. 

Authority, quantity by, 1422. 

Avidus, 767. 

Az, adj. in, constr., ‘767. 


EUPHONIC change of to p, 

353 ; final syll. in, 1481. 
Barbiton, decl., 68. 
Belli, locative, 944. 
Bene, comparison of, 824. 
Benefiting, verbs of, constr., 831. 
Bibi, quantity of penult of, 1433. 
bili-, suff., 457. 
Bilis, adj. in, constr., 862. 
Binding, verbs of, 911. 
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Bonus, decl., 190; compar., 219; 
boni, with facio, etc., 804. 

Bos, decl., 128. 

Brachycatalectic, 1507, 5. 

Brazen age, 1564. 

bro-, suff., 527. 

Bucolic Caesura, 1514. 

bulo-, suff., 527. 

bundo-, suff., 555. 


“N FINAL, 1484. 
9 Caesiira, 1508 ff. 

Caius, 1425. 

Case, 42; case-endings, 48, 50; signs 
of, 43. 

Captus, constr., 919. 

Cardinal numbers, 202. 

Careo, constr., 909. 

Catalectic, 1507, 5. 

Causa, with gerund, 1880. 

Causal conj., 498, 502; sentences, 
1260 ff. - | 

Cause, abl. of, 873; expressed by 
partic., 1853. 

Cavé, with inf., for imper., 1114. 

Caveo, constr., 836. 

Censeo, constr., 1208. 

Censors, 1546. 

Chiasmus, 1896. 

Choliambic verse, 1511. 

Choriambic verse, 1515. 

Circiter, w. acc. 469. 

Circum, w. acc., 469. 

Circumdo, constr., 859. 

Circumflex, 8. 

Circumstances of time, 949 ff.; of 
measure, 958; expressed by abl. 
abs., 966. 

Circumstantial words, place of, 1893. 

Cis, citrd, w. acc., 469. 

Clam, w. acc., 478; w. abl., 470; 
constr., 984. 

Clauses of comp. sentences, 1408. 

Clothing, verbs of, 738, 911. 

Coendtus, active, 1345. 

Coeptus, w. pass. inf., 489. 

Cognate, acc., 418; predicate, 1308. 

Cogndmen, 1538. 

Collective nouns, 30; constr. of, 
648 ff; w. plur. complement, 
679. 

Com (con), in comp., 606, 826. 
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Commands, mood in, 1110; nominal, 
1200. 

Comminis, constr., 868. 

Commito, constr., 887. 

Comparative adj., decl. of, 197; by 
magis., etc., 227; as partitive, 778 ; 
constr., 894 ff. ; two comparatives, 
908; w. adverbs, 1002; in final 
sent., 1210; conjunctions, 501. - 

Comparare, constr., 857. 

Comparing, verbs of, 855. 
Comparison, rules of, 216 ff. ; irreg. 
and defect., 219; by preps., 228. 
Complement, 666; of inf, 1142; 

for dative of end, 851. 

Composition of words, 601 ff. 

Compound verbs, 363; w. dat., 828; 
feet, 1508 ; sentences, 616; quan- 
tity of compounds, 1489, 

Concealing, verbs of, 734. 

Concessive conj., 500; sentences, 
1281. 

ee of hypoth. per. omitted, 
1277. 

Concord, 619; of subst. w. subst., 
622; of verb with nom., 634; of 
adj. w. subst., 650; of rel. w. an- 
tecedent, 688. 

Condition of hypoth. per. omitted, 
1278 ; expressed by partic., 1854. 

Conditional conj.,-497; sentences, 
1259 ff. 

Confido, constr., 883. 

Congruo, constr., 835. 

Conjugation, 271; of sum, 277; first, 
282, 8; second, 288, 9; third, 
292, 3; fourth, 300,1; third in 
-to, 296, 7; periphrastic, 328, 9; 
analysis of, 381-840; remarks on, 
815 ff.; of irreg. verbs, 410 ff.; 
of defect. verbs, 484 ff. ; of impers. 
verbs, 451 ff. 

Conjunctions, 488 ff; syntax of, 
1369; place of, 1891. 

Conscius, constr., 863. 

Consecutive conj., 498; sentences, 

/ 1218; as subject, 1222; as object, 
1223 ; as appos., 1224. 

Consequence, conceptions of, 1218. 

Consonants, 6 ff. 

Construction acc. to sense, 678, 698. 

Construing, 1414. 


SUBJECTS. 


Consuévi, imperfect, 440. 

Consulo, constr., 836. 

Consuls, 1546. 

Contentus, constr., 919. 

Contingtt, constr., 1222. , 

Contra, w. acc., 469. 

Contracted syll., 1429. 

Contractions in conj., 315 ff. 

Convento, constr., 836. 

Codrdinate conj., 489. 

Copulative conj., 490, 1871. 

Coram, w. abl., 470. 

Correlative adj., 257. 

Countries, names of, gender of, 84; 
form of, 581. 

Crédo, constr., 883. 

Crime, verbs of, 798. 

cro-, suff., 52'7. 

Cuicuimodi, 254. 

Cijas, 248. 

Cijus, 238, 247. 

culo-, suff., 527; dimin., 542.. 

Cum, prep. w. abl., 470; affixed, 
473, 986 ; temporal or causal conj., 
see guum. 

cundo-, suff., 559. 

Cupidus, constr., 767. 

Cupio, constr., 1140, 1204. 

Curdre, w.-gerundive, 1816. 


OMITTED before s, 352; final, 
9 1481. 

Dactylic verse, 1514. Dact. iambic, 
151%. 

Dama, gender of, 58. 

Dating, mode of, 1524 ff 

Danaim, contr., 66. 

Dare, quantity of, 334. 

Dative, 48; syntax of, 814 ff; w. 
adv. and subst., 870 ; ethical, 888; 
as complement with inf. 675; 
of agent, 844, 1310; of end, 848; 
of gerund, 1832; of interest (com- 
modi aut incommodi), 818 ; of mo- 
tion to, 837, 988; of noun in 
appos., 682 ; of possess., 821 ; signs 
of, 815; with comp. verbs, 826; 
with impers. verbs, 840; with 
sum, 820 ff. 

Daughters, names of, 1540. 


Day, civil, div. of, 1585; natural, 
1536. 


INDEX OF 


Days of Roman month, 1528. 
Dé, w. abl., 470; in comps. 479. 
Dea, decl., 547. 
D. bilis positio, 1428. 

Decet, constr., 740. 

Declaring, verbs of, 855. 

Declension, 44 ; general rules of, 47 ; 
first, 51; gender of, 58; second, 
53 ff. ; gender of, 71; third, 73 ff. ; 
gender of, 152 ff.; fourth, 187; 
gender of, 188; fifth, 146. Irreg- 
ularities in decl., 54, 64, 101 ff, 
139, 177 ff. 

Dedi, quantity of, 1438. 

Dédoceo, constr., 736. 

Defective nouns, 177 f£.; adj. 199; 
verbs, 434. 

Deliberative subj., 1180. 

Dilos, decl., 68. 

Demanding, verbs of, 734. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 239, 1028 ; 
adverbs, 600. 

Deponent verbs, 804 ff.; in pass. 
sense, 806 ; partic. act. and pass., 
1346. 

Depriving, verbs of, 911. 

Derivation of adj., 555 ff. ; of subst., 
515 ff; of verbs, 582 ff. 

Derivative deponents, 582; intrans. 

_ verbs, 583; trans, verbs, 582; 
quantity of, 1487. 

Description, gen. of, 857; abl. of, 
888. 

Desiderative verbs, conj., 407; form. 
of, 589. 

Désino, désisto, etc., w. gen., 786. 

Desire, subj. of, 1193. 

Desiring, verbs of, 1204, 1208, 

D: terior, compar., 222. 

Deus, decl., 67. 

Deater, 190. 

Di, dis, insep., 486 ; in comps., 615. 

Diaeresis, 8, 1519. 

Didna, quantity of, 1425, 

Diastole, 1519. 

Dic, for dice, 328. 

Dicdlon, 1520, 

—dicus, adj. in, compar., 221. 

Diés, decl, 146. 

Differing, verbs of, 829. 

Dignus, constr, 919 ff; w. rel, 
1226, 
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Dimeter, 1507, 4. 


‘| Diminutives, 540; verbs, 590. 


Diphthongs, 5; quantity of, 1430. 

Dipodia, 1507, 3. 

Dis, di, insep., 486, 615. 

Disadvantage, dat. of, 818. 

Disjunctive conj., 491. 

Displeasing, verbs of, dat. w., 8338. 

Dissentio, w. dat., 829. 

Dissimilis, constr. of, 862. 

Dissyllabic preterites, quantity of, 
1432 ; supines, 1435. 

Distinctive pron., 248, 1082 ff.; as 
antecedent, 690. 

Distributive numerals, 207 ff., 961. 

Distrophon, 1521. 

Dit, compar., 467. 

Dives, compar., 219. 

Divom, for divorum, 66. 

Do, with two datives, 850; quantity 
of, 373. 

Doceo, constr., 734. 

Dolet, impers., 842. 

Domi, locative, 934. 

Dominus, decl., 61. 

Domus, decl., 144; constr., 943, 

Donec, constr., 1237, 1240. 

Dono, constr., 859. 

Double questions, 1107, 1186. 

Doubt, guin with expressions of, 
1232; subj. in conceptions of, 
1180. 

Die, for dice, 328. 

Dum, temporal, 1287, 8; hypoth., 
1259. 

Dummodo, 1259. 

Duo, decl., 203. 

Duty, power, verbs of in hypoth. per., 
1274; w. imperf. inf., 1132. 

Duumviri, 62.° 


4 SOUND of, 14; nouns in, of 
Decl. I., 52; of Decl. IIL, 

99. in abl., 100; 2 in acc. plur. 
131; for 2 in Declension V., 149 ; 
adverbs in, 591. # changed to #, 
367; quantity of final, 1473; in 
increments of decl., 1444, 7; of 
conjug., 1456, 8. 

é, prep., see ez. 

Ecce, én, 726, 1011. 

Eequis, 250, 255. 
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Ecthlipsis, 1519. 

éditus, constr., 918. 

édoceo, constr., '734. 

E'yeo, constr., 907, 910. 

£go, decl., 231, 

éheu, quantity of, 1425. 

Ei, sound of, 14. 

éi, in Decl. V., 44, 148, 1425. 

éid-, patronym., 584. 

—tius, quantity of, 1425. 

Ellipsis, 1878, ° 

ello-, ella-, suff., 544. 

‘ Emo, comps. of, 388. 

én, see ecce. 

En, nouns in, 97; in acc. sing, 128. 

Enallage, 1380. 

Enclitics, 505; accent of, 21. 

Endings, of cases, 48, 50; of tense 
and person, 338. 

English pronunciation, 11. 

Enim, place of, 505, 1391. 

ensi-, from name of country, 581. 

Enhtior, entissimus, compur., 221. 

Envying, verbs of, constr., 831. 

ito, “ go,” in comp., 414; with aec. 
supine, 1361. 

eo-, suff., 560, 574. 

Ho, with gen., 1007. 

Epenthesis, 15. 

Epicene nouns, 41. 

Epistolary tenses, 1100. 

Epulum, heterog., 186. 

Equités, 1543. 

Er, gender of nouns in, 152 ff.; adj. 
in, 190, 198; compar., 218; ad- 
verbs in, 595. 

ére, for érunt, 321. 

Ergda, w. ace., 488. 

Ergé, constr., 1009. 

éripio, constr.,- 857. 

Es, final, quantity of, 1485; nouns 
in, gender of, 152, 159; ésin plur. 
cases, 114. 

eso-, suff. incept., 588. 

ess-, verbs in, 587. 

Esso, essim, 326. 

Ethical dative, 838, 

Et-, et, 13°75. 

Etiam, place of, 1891. 

Etiamsi, etsi, concess., 1281. 

isi, in primary sent, ” 12877, 

6to-, suff, 538. 


s 


SUBJECTS. 


Etymology, 24 ff. 

Hu, sound of, 14. 

Hus, Greek nouns in, 69. 

Euphonic changes in conj., 351 1m, 
361 ff. 

évenit, const., 1222. 

Ex, 2, w. abl, 470; 
995, 

Exchanging, verbs of, 887. 

Exclamations, in inf, 1159; inter- 
jections, 506, 975. 

Expedit, constr. -» 676, 840. 

Expers, exsors, constr., 77%. 

Exterus, compar., 222, 

Extra, w. acc., 469. 

Hause, constr,, 738. 


HYS for face, 328; in comps., 
602. 


Fact-questions, 1040, 1108. 

Famés, abi. famé, 99. 

Familia, gen. of, 54. 

Faveo, constr., 838. 

Fearing, verbs of, constr., 1215. 

Feeling, verbs of, constr., 1154, 1258. 

Feet, metrical, 1500 ff. 

F. élix, decl., 198. 

Feminine gender, 84. 

Fer, for fere, 328. 

Fero, comps. of, 422. 

Fertilis, constr., 777. 

~ficus, adj. in, compar., 221. 

Fido, constr., 838. 

Figures of orthography, 15; of syn- 
tax, 1377; of prosody, 1519, 

Filling, verbs of, constr., 913. 

Filius, decl., 65. 

Final, conj., 496 ; sentences, 1205 ff.; 
syllables, quantity of, 1471 ff. 

Finite moods, 1077. 

Fw, in comps., 429; quantity of, 
1425. 

Fit, constr., 1222. 

Flagito, constr., 736. 

Fore ut, 1138. 

Forem, for essem, 2'79. 

Flocci, nauci, ete., 802. 

Fractions, 212. 

Freeing, verbs of, constr., 918. 

Frénum, heterog., 186. 

Frequentative verbs, 584. 

Frtus, constr., 919, 


in oomps., 607, 


INDEX OF SDBJECTS. 


Fruor, constr., 880; gerundive of, 
1325. 

Fui, etc., for sum, etc., in perf. tenses, 

327, 

Fungor, constr., 880; gerundive of, 
1325. 

Future tense, 1090 ff.; for imperat., 
1091, 1116; imperat., 1112; inf. 
pass., 830, 1362; supplied by fore 
ul, 1133; of subj., 1172; partic., 
362; quantity of, 1441. 

Future perfect tense, 1098; inf,, 
1134. 

Futurum esse, etc., 1188. 

G, poo of, 14, 8; changed, 

351, 

Gallinmbus, ie 

Gaudeo; constr., 1154, 1258. 

Gems, gender of names of, 72. 

Gender, 38 f£; of Decl. L 58; of 
Decl. IT, 71 ff.; of Decl. "IIL, 152 
ff.; of "Decl. IV., 138; of Decl. 
V., 146. 

Genitive case, 48; in Decl. I., 44; 
ds for ae, 54; és for ae, 52; um 
for drum, 56; in Decl. IL, 44; 
um for drum, 66; in Decl. UL, 
44; wm for zum, 115 -ff., 196; in 
Decl. IV., 44; wis for as, 189; in 
Decl. V., 44; @ for é7, 149. 

Genitive, use of, 744 ff; for noun in 
appos., 631; in Greek const., 786 ; 
limiting nouns, 751; of indef. price, 
799; of place, 932; w. impers., 
805 ; w. sum, 780; w. verbs, 780 
ff. ; w. verbs ‘of filling, 915; varie- 
ties of 745-9; w. opus, etc., 928; 
w. adj.. 765 ff; w. adverbs, 1005 
ff. ; of gerund, 1327. 

Genius, decl., 65. 

Georgicon, 0. 

Gerund, 265 ; use of, 1319 ff. ; for abl. 
supine, 1368 ; in pass. sense, 1326. 

Gerundive, 1304 ff; as compl. of 
sum, 1305; for gerund, 1322; of 
intrans. verbs, 1807 ff.; to express 
possibility, ete., 13814; w. verbs 
of giving, etc., 1815; w. gen. of 
pers. pron., 1017; ‘of Sungor, 

ruor, etc., 1825. 
Glorior, gerundive as.pass., 1325. 
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Glyconic verse, 15158. 

Golden age, 1562. 

Governing word, place of, 1389. 

Government, 620, 709. 

Greek nouns in Decl. I., 52; in Decl. 
Il., 68; in Decl. IIL, 124 ff. 


A BREATHING, 1424, 
Hadria, gender of, 53. 
Haud scio an, 1188. 
Habeo, w. inf., 1818; w. perf. partic., — 
1358 ; fut. impera. for pres., 1117. 
Hei, constr., 727. 
Hellenism, 1383. 
Hendecasyllabic verse, 1512, 3. 
Hendiadys, 1379. 
Hepthémimeris, 1507, 6. 
Heroic verse, 1514. 
Heteroclite nouns, 185. 
Heterogeneous nouns, 186. 
Hen, 975. 
Hexameter verse, 1507, 4. 
Hie, decl., 289; contrasted w. other 
demonstr. pron., 240, 1028. 
Hicce, 241. 
Hindering, verbs of, constr., 1231. 
Hipponactean verse, 1511, 2. 
Historical inf., 1137; pres., 1082, 
1167; tenses, 1163. 
Horace, metres of, 1522. 
Hortor, constr., 1208. 
Hite, w. gen., 1007. 
Humus, gender of, 72; humi, locat., 
944, 
Hypallage, 1380. 
Hyperbaton, 1381. 
Hypercatalectic, 1507, 5. 
Hypothetical Period, 1259 ff; in 
érat., obl., 1808. 
Hysteron proteron, 1881, 


SOUND of, 14; for 7, 7; for <i, 
9 64; for ze, 65; stems in nom. 
s. of, "9; in ¢ or & cons., 83 ; for 
isin gen., 69; for 27, 149; " quantity 
of final, 1478 ; i before a vowel, 
1425 ; in increments of decl., 1444, 
8 ; in increments of verbs, 1456, 9. 


ia-, suff., 550. 
iad_, f. patron. suff., 547. 
iada-, m. patron. suit, 547. 
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Iambic metre, 1511 ff. 

iano-, suff., 573. 

ibam, for iébam, 325. 

ibo, etc., for tam, etc., 825. 

icio— (icio-), suff., 561, 2. 

ico-, suff, 568, 574, 580. 

Ictus, 1504, 3. 

id-, f. patron. suff., 548. 

Id temporis, etc., 953. 

ida-, m. patron. suff., 547, 

idem, decl., 243 ; use, 1034; w. dat., 
869; w. "rel. pron., 690. 

Ides, 1526. 

idés-, quantity of, 1460. 

ido-, suff., 556. 

Idéneus qui, 1226. 

ié-, suff., 529. 

Ter, for 1, 825. 

Igitur, place of, 1391. 

Igndbilés, 1545. 

Jgnosco, constr., 838. 
i, contr. into i, 64. 

fli-, suff., 539, 557, 564. 

Ilion, 68. 

illa-, verbs in, 590. 

Iilative conj., 494. 

Lille, decl., 239 ; use of, 1029. 

I Uie, 242. 

illo-, illa-, suff., 544, 

dm, in acc. sing., 109 ff.; for am in 
pres, subj., 325. 

Immane quantum, 1190. 

Imparisyllaba, 77. 

Impedio, constr., 1286. 

Iinperative, 264: use, 1078, 1110; 
in hypoth. per., 1263. 

Imperfect tenses, 266; 
(past) use of, 1087 ff. 

Imperitus, constr., 767. 

Impero, constr., 883; 1208. 

Impersonal verbs, 452; with parti- 
cipial forms, 455 ; English of, 457 ; 


imperfect 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. , 


Inceptive verbs, 395, 588. 

Inclytus, compar., 223. 

Increments of nouns, 1442 ff; of 
verbs, 1455 ff. 

Indeclinable nouns, gender of, 85; 
nouns, 188; adj., 199. 

Indefinite pronouns, 249, 251; use 
of, 1047 ff. 

Indicative mood, 264, 1078 ff.; in 
nom. quest., 1189; with sunt qui 
etc., 1228; in causal sent., 1250; 
in hypoth. per. 1261; in temp. 
sent., 1237; in concess. sent., 
1281; for attracted subj., 1298. 

Indigeo, constr., 910. 

Indignus, constr., 919 ff. 

Indirect speech, 1295 ff. 

Indirect questions, see Nominal Ques- 
tions. 

Induo, constr., 859. 

Indilgeo, constr., 8838. 

Inferus, compar., 222. 

Infinitive mood, 264, 1118 ff. ; tenses 
of, 1126 ff.; as subject, 1147; as 
object, 421, 858, 1148; for gen., 
1121; for dat. 1122; for abl., 
1123; with prep., 1124; with sub- 
ject acc., 286, 1185 ; without subj., 
1139; of purpose, 1160; in nom. 
ques., 1296, C.; in exclamations, 
1159; w. verbs of feeling, 1154; 
for quin and subj., 1284; for gen. 
of gerund, 1331; for abl. supine, 
1368 ; for gerund, 1317; w. verbs 

’ of command, 1158. 

Infra, w. ace., 469. 

Injuring, verbs of, constr., 831. 

Inops, constr., a, 

ino-, suff., 567, 578, 576. 

Inseparable preps., 486. 

Instar, constr., 1009. 

Integer, w. locat., 779. 


W. acc., 740 ; of ‘feeling, 805 ; of Inter, w. acc., 469: in comps., 609, 


interest, 809; w. dat., 840; pas- 
sive, 841, 1307, 8. 

Impleo, constr., 918. 

Impos, constr., 777. 

Impridens, constr., 767. 

-in, in Greek ace, 

In, w. acc. or abl., 471, 9873 in 
comps., 481, 608, 826. 

ina-, suff., 533, 534, 548. 


826, 
Interclido, constr., 859. 
Interest, constr., 809. 
Interest, expressed by dat., 814-7. 
Interior, w. acc., 469; compar., 222. 
Interjections, 507, 975, 6. 
Interrogative pron., 246 ; use of, 
1040 ff. ; ree 503 ; par- 
ticles, 1163. 


INDEX OF 


Intra, w. ace., 469 ; compar., 222. 

Intrans. verbs, 263; used impers., 
453; in gerundive, 1307-9; used 
as transitive, 716; compound w. 
acc., 719, 830. 

Invideo, constr., 888. 

io-, suff., 524, 586, 566; fo-, 574, 

Jo, verbs in, of Conj. III., 298-5. 

iGn~, suff., 520. 

Ionic metre, 1516. 

Ipse, decl., 248 ; use of, 1085 ; constr., 
682, 1089. 

irascor, constr., 831. 

Irregular nouns, 177 ff. ; adj., 199 ff. ; 
comparison, 219 ff. ; principal parts 
of verbs, 871-409; verbs, 410— 
450. 

tri, in fut. inf. pass., 380. 

Je, decl., 248; use of, 1088, 690. 

Js, final, quantity of, 1486; gen. of 
Decl. III., 74. 

isc-, inceptive suff., 588 

Islands, gender of names of, 84. 

Isochronous feet, 1504. 

iss-, verbs in, 587. 

iste, decl., 289; use of, 1028, 1031. 

Istic, decl., 242. 

ita-, verbs in, 584, 

Iter, decl., 104. 

_ Ithyphallicus, 1512, 

ito-, suff., 572. 

Itum, from eo, 1440. 

dtus, adv. in, 597. 

Jun, or um, in gen. plur., 115, 196. 

Jus, proper names in, 65. , 

tus, gen., 192, 1425. 


OR J, 7; makes vowel long, 
1426. 
Jam, jamdiit, w. imperf. tenses, 1083, 
Jecur, gen. of, 105. 
Jésiis, decl., 188. 
Jocus, heterog., 186. 
Jubeo, constr., 834, 1208. 
Jugum, quantity of comps. of, 1427. 
Ji:piter, decl., 123. 
Jirctua, active, 1845. 
Jiigjiirandum, decl., 176. 
Juvendlis, abl. of, 113. 
Juvenis, compar., 224. 
Juno, constr., 8384. 
Jucid, W. a0e., 469. 
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K 
9 
NOUNS in, nom. of, 91; gen- 

der of, 168; final quantity 
of, 1481. 

Labials, 6. 

Laedo, constr., 884. 

Latum, formation of, 390. 

Légatt, 1554. 

Legion, 1549. 

lento-, suff., 571. . 

Lego, comps. of, 388. 

Letters, division of, 3-7. 

Inber, decl., 68. 

Libero, constr., 918, 

Dibertini, 16438. 

Tibet, constr., 840. 

Incet, constr., 676, 840, 1144; con- 

cess. conj., 1282. 

Likeness, adj. of, 860. 

Limitation, abl. of, 889. 

—Limus, superl. in., 220, 

Linguals, 6. 

Liquids, 7. 

Literature, ages of, 1561 ff. 

Litum, quantity of, 1436, 

Loading, verbs of, 911. 

Locality, exp. by abl., 938, 

Locative, 779, 934. 

Locitio praegnans, 989, 

Longius, without guam, 900. 

Longum, aequum eat, etc., 1275. 


RARE in Latin, 7. 
Kalendae, 1526 ff. 


CHANGES of, 354, 360 ; final 
9 quantity of, 1481; elision 
of, 1519, 2. 
~Ma, dat. and abl. plur. of Greek 
nouns in, 185. 
Magis, mazimé, in comparison, 22:7. 
Magnus, compar., 219. 
ae verbs of, with complement, 
15 


Male, “comps, of, 824; quantity of, 
592. 


Malo, constr., 1204. 

Malus, compar., 219. 

Mando, constr., 833. 

Manner, means, etc., by abl., 873; 
expressed by partic., 1852, 

Masculine gender, 38, 

Material nouns, 3@, 
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Mater familias, decl., 176. 

Means, abl. of, 873; by abl. abs., 
966: by partic., 1352. 2 

Measure, abl. of, 929 ; circumstances 
of, 953; Roman, 1559. 

Medeor, constr., 838. 

Me.iius, designating part, 664. 

Melos, plur., of, 131. 

Memini, constr., w. imperf, inf., 1131. 

Memory, verbs of, 788. 

men-, suff., 525. 

mento-, suff., 526. 

Met, joined to pronouns, 238. 

Metathesis, 15. 

Metre, 1507. 

Metres, kinds of, 1507, 2. 

Metros, Greek nouns in, gender, 4 2. 

M.tuo, constr., 833, 1215. 

Meus, ‘decl., 190. 

M ilitiae, locat., 944, 

Mille, decl. and use of, 204. 

Mino, for for, 325, — 

Minor, minus, without guam, | 900. 

Minari, constr., 831. 

Miror quod, 1258. 

M rum quéntum, 1190. 

Misereor, constr., 783. 

Miseret, constr., 805. 

M itis, decl., 196. 

Mixed numbers, 213. 

Mobile nouns, 40; in appos., 624. 

‘Modzror, constr., 833. 

Modification, 1402 ; of subject, 1401 ; 
of predicate, 1405. 

Morlo, hypoth. conj., 1259. 

Moneo, constr., 796, 8. 

Money, Roman, 1555. 

m5nia-, suff., 554. 

MonocGlon, 1520. 

Monometer, 1507, 4. 

Months, Roman, 1524. 

Moo 's, use of, 1007 ff. 

Muliare, constr., 795. 

Multiplicative numerals, 210. 

Multus, compar., 219. 

Mutes, 7. 

Mute and liquid, 1428, 

Mitdre, constr., 887. 


N |, NOM. of stems in, how made, 


92; gender of nouns in, 
168; final syll. in, 1484, 


SUBJECTS. | 


Name, dat. of, 632. 

Names, Roman, 1538. 

Names of towns, constr. of, 981-941. 

Natus, w. abl., 918. 

Nauia, etc., gender of, 53. 

Ne, negative prefix, 487. 

Né, conjunction, final, 1207; con- 
cessive, 1283; w. imperat., "1113; 
w. potential subj., 1177; w. delib. 
subj., 1180. 

Ne, interrog. particle, 1108 ff, 
1186. | 


Nec, neque, 1375.. 

Neene, tidy, 1187. 

Negatives, 998, 

Negative indefinites in final and con- 
sec. sent., 1225. 

Némo, 256. 

Nequam, er 199 ; compar., 219. 

Ne- 1390. 

Nescio an, 1188. 

Nescio quis, etc., 1189. 

Neuter, decl., 191. 

Neuter adj., as adv., 596; pron. used 
absolutely, 717; W. impers. verbs, 
842; w. part. gen., 762; comple- 
ment to m. or f. noun, 654, 5. 

Neuter nouns, 35; in Decl. IL., 58; 
in Decl. IIL, 168 ff.; in Decl. IV,, 
137. 

Neutral passive verbs, 314. 

Néve, neu, 11138. 

Night, divisions of, 1587. 

isi (ni), hypoth. conj., 1259. 

Nitor, constr., 880. 

Nobilis, 1545. 

Noceo, constr., 833. 

Nolo, constr., 1204; néli, for neg. 
imper., 1114. 

Nomen, 1538. 

Nominal sentences, 1064; assertions, 
1135; questions, 1180, 1296, C. ; 
commands, 1200 ; nominal incep- 
tives, 397. 

Nominative of Decl. ITI., how formed 
from stems, 86-89 ; neut. plur. of 
adj., 195. 

Nominative, syntax of, 633 ff. ; com- 
plement of inf., 674, 1145; subj. 
of infin., 641; for Vvoc., 978. 

Non, for nb, 1198. 

Non habeo, ‘etc., 1229, 


INDEX OF 


Non modo, sdlum, etc., 1000, 

Non gus, quod, etc, 1256. 

Nones, 1526. 

Nos, for ego, 1015. 

Nostr as, 248, 

Nostri, nostrum, distinction, 773, 
1016. 

Nostri, vestri, w. gerundive, 1017. 

Notation by letters, 205. 

Nouns, sorts of, 29 ff.; abstract, 30; 
collective, 80; common, 29 ; epi- 
cene, 41; material, 30; mobile, 
40; proper, 28; irregular, 177 £f 


defective in case, 179; in number, 


177; variable, 184; in sense, 179; 
heteroclite 185; helerogengous, 
186. 


Novi, as imperf., 440, 

Novus, compar., 223. - 

Ns, participles in, dedl. of, 198. 
abo, constr., 838. 

Nullus, decl., "191. 

Num, interrog. ., 1105. 


tion, 625. 
Numeral adj., oe 207; adverbs, 
207 ; signs, 2 
Nummam, for Sepik 66. 
Nupta eat, 1845. 


O, SOUND of, 14; stems in, 45, 
59; adverbs in, 594; inter- 
jection, 975 ; area of, 975 ; 
in increments, 1 444, §; in compe,, . 
1496, 

Ob, w. acc., 469; in comps., 610, 
826 


Obeying, verbs of, constr., 831. 

Object, w. acc., 712; remote in dat,, : 
816. 

Objective genit., 753. 

Oblique cases, 42. 

Obliviscor, coustr., 788. 

Obdsto, constr., 838. | 

dcior, compar., 222. 

Octon&rius, 1511. 

bdé¢, Sie oe of, gender of, 72. 

Oe, sound of, 14, 

Offendo, constr., 834. 

Officers of army, 1558. 

Ohé, quantity of, 1425. 

Olli, for Wi, 239, ; 
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SUBJECTS, 385 


olo-, ola-, suff., 548 
Omnium vestrum, 1016. 
én, in Greek gen. plus, 184. 
6na-, f. patron. suff., 548. 
Opus, constr., 923-8 ; as comple- 
ment, 673; w. gen., "164. 
Optative aubj. .» 1198. 
Optimatéds, 1545. 
mast suff., 516. 
dtio abliqua, 1295 ff. ; 
Ordinal numbers, 206; w. gutsque, 
1054. 
Origin, abl. of, 918. 
oro, constr., 736. 
Oriundys, ortus, cone a 9. 
Orpheus, decl., 69. 
Orthography, 2 ff 


| Os, on, Greek nouns in, 68. 


Os, for is in gen. sing. 125 ; final,1485. 


; Ss0-, suff., 570. 
| deus, active, 488, 1845. 


| in hypoth. per, 1 
Number, 42; of adj., 652 ; of apposi- pABes ypoth. per,, 1276. 


Palam, w. abla, 470. 
| Palatala, 6. 
Pan, gen. and age. of, 125, 7. - 
Panthis, voc. of, 70. 

Par, decl., 194, 5. 


Paragoge, 1B. 
Pareo, constr., 8838. 
Parisyllaba, 76. 


Parsing, rules for, 1419. 

Partheniac verse, 1518. 

Participles, 265; syntax of, 1848 ff; 
perfect of dep. verbs, 1844. 

Particles, 460 #. 


| Partim, constr., 665, 


Partitives, constr. of, 771; partitive 
gens 760; -partitive understood, 


Parum, w. gen., 1008 ; compar., 463. 

Parvus, comper., 219, 

Passive voice, 262, 1078 ; w. oblique 
cases, 1075. 

Patior, constr., 1204. 

Patrés, 1548; ‘conscript!, 1544, 


Patrials, 579. 


Patronymics, 546; quantity of, pe- 
nult of, 1460, 1. 
Pause, Caesural, 1508. 


‘| Pelagus, decl., 70, 181. 


Lendeo, Ww. gender, 72, 785. 


386 
Pénelopé, decl., 52. 


Penes, w. oe 469. 

Penna, 51 

Pentameter, 1507, 4; verse, 1514. 

Penthémimeris, 1507, 6. 

Penult, 12; quantity ‘of, 1460 ff. 

Per, W. acc., 469; in comp., 482, 
610. 

Per mé stat, etc., 1236. 

Perceiving, "verbs of, constr., 1153. 

Perfect tenses, 266. . 

Perfect formation, 844-356; use of 
present, 1092 ; aorist, 1093; subj. 
as aorist, 1168. 

Perfect partic. passive, w. opss, 926 ; 
active supplied by quam, 1245. 

Period, 616; hypothetical, 1260 ff. 

Periphrasis, 1379. 

Periphrastic conj., 828, 9; in hypoth. 
per., 1273. 

Peritus, w. gen., 767. 

Persons, 81; order of, 647; acci- 
dents of, 383. 

Personal pron., 281; use of, 1018 ff. 

Pi , constr., 883. 

Pertaedet, constr., 805. 

Peto, constr., 788. 

Ph, 1. 

-Phalaecian verse, 1518. 

Pherecratian verse, 1515. 

Phrases, w. constr. of verbs, 1157. 

Piget, constr., 805. 

Place, circumstances of, 931 ff. 

Placeo, constr., 883. 

Plébs, "1543, 

Plenty, verbs of, constr., 907. 

Plénus, constr., 776. 

Pleonasm, 1879. 

Pluperfect, use of, 1096 ff.; in epist. 
style, 1100. 

Plural, 42 ; wanting, 177 ff. ; in app. 
to two singulars, 626. 

Plis, decl., 197; without quam, 900. 

Poenitet, constr., 805. 

Polysyndeton, 1379. 

Pone, w. acc., 469. 

Popularés, 1545. 

Posco, constr., 736 ff. 

Position, 1428, 6. 

Positive degree, wanting, 222; w. 
adverbs, 1001. 


INDEX OF 


SUBJEOTS, 


for gen. of pers., 756; w. gen. in 
appos., 628 ; with refert, interest, 
809. 

Possessor, dat, of, 821. 

Post, w. acc., 469; in comps., 826; 
of time, 964, 

Posterus, compar., 222. 

Postpositive words, 505. 

Posiquam, w. aor., 1094; temporal, 
12387, 1249. 

Postridi2, 1010. 

Potential subj., 1177 ff. 

Potior, constr., 880 ff. ; gerundive of, 
1325. 

Prae, w. abl, 470; in comps. 483, | 
826; short ’pefore a vowel, 1431. 

Praeditus, constr., 919. 

Praendmen, 1538. 

Praeter, w. acc., 469. 

Praetor, 1546. 

Pransus, active, 1845. — 

Predicate, 616; adj. 666; gram- 
‘matical and logical, 1404. — 

Prefix, 512. 

‘Prepositions, 468 ;. as adv., 1012; in 
circ. of time, 953; m comp. 608, 
993; of motion to omitted, 948, 
992; representing positive of adj., 
929 : understood, 717; w. abl. 470, 
982; w. acc., 469, 981; W. acc. 
and’ abl., 471, 987 : w. ace. of 
gerund, 1837; w. abl. of gerund, 
1340, 

Present tense, 1080 ff; imperat., 
1111. 

Preterite verbs, 484. 

Preterites of two syllables, long, 
1432; short, 1438. 

Priapéan verse, 1514. 

Price, constr. of, 1005; gen. of, 799. 

Pridiz, 1005. 

Primary words, 514; sentence, 1067. 

Primus, place of, 1387, 

Principal tenses, 1168. - 

Principal sentences, 1168. 

Priusquam, 1237, 1241. 

Pro, w. eee ue in comps., 484; 
quantity of, 1493; w. m 904. 

Procul, = aya 

Profit, ‘words of, 860. 

Proh, ‘interj., 975, 


* 


Possessive gen., 780, 3; pron., 286 ; Prohibeo, constr., 916, 1204, 


INDEX OF 


Prolepsis, 722. 

Pronouns, 230 ff.; syntax of, 1018 
ff.; demonstr., 1028; distinct., 
1082; indef., 1047 ff.; interrog., 
1040 ff ; pera,, 1013 ; poss., 1027; 
reflect.,- 1018 ff.; change of in 
orat. obl., 1296, H. ° 

Pronunciation of Latin, 11-14. 

, Ww. ace, and abl. 474; in 
hypoth. per., 1276. : 

Proper names, 28; place of, 1894. 

Propior, proximus, constr., 867. 

Propius, constr., 863, 

Propter, w. acc., 469. 

Prosody, 1421 ff. 

Prospicio, constr., 888. 

Prosthesis, 15. 

Prdvideo, constr., 838. 

Proximus, constr., 867. 

Priidens, decl., 193 ; vonstr., 767. 

Protasis, 1259. 

Puer, decl., 61. 

Pudlet, constr., 805. 

Punctuation, 9. 

Punishment, verbs of, 7938. 

Purpose, concept. of, 1205; modes 
of expressing, 1214. 


U, changed, 851. 
Quadratus, 1511, 

Quaero, constr., 738. 

Quaestors, 1546. 

Qualis, constr., 706. 

Quam, after comparatives, 897-9; 
omitted, 900; w. positive, 1004; 
w. superl, 229, 10083; w. aniée, 

, 955. 

ouemdta, 1287. 

Quamquam, concess. conj., 1284, 5; 
in primary sent., 1288. 

Quamvis, quantumvis, concess. conj., 
1282, 6; w. adv., 1289. 

Quando, temporal, 1237; causal, 
1250. 

Quandoquidem, 1250. 

Quantity, marks of, 8; rules of, 16 
ff; 1422 ff; of stem-vowel of 
verbs, 884; of perf. subj. act., 
835. 

Quantus, constr., 706. 

Quasi, in hypoth. per., 1277. 

Que, conj., 1375. 


SUBJECTS. 387 

Questions, mood in, 1101; of fact, 
1040, 1103 ; of words, 1040 ; nom- 
inal, 1182. 

Qui, decl., 245; constr., 683 ff; in 
final sent., 1207 ; in consec. sent., 
1225 ff.; in causal sent., 1251; in 
condit. sent., 1280; for abl. sing., 
245. 

Quia, causal conj., 1250; w. inf, 
1801. 


Quicumque, general rel., 699. 

Quidam, indef. decl., 251; use of, 
1056 ff. 

Quidem, place of, 505, 1891. 

Quilibet, quivis, use of, 1055. 

Quin, constr., 1220, 30 ff; w. indic. 
and imperat., 1235. 

Quippe qui, 1253 ; w. indic., 1254. 

Ques, decl., 246, 249; use of, 104, 1, 
1048. 

Quispiam, use of, 1060. 

Quisquam, 1061. 

Quisque, constr., 681, 1050 ff. 

Quisquis, general rel., 699. 

Quitum, quantity of, 1436. 

Quo, w. gen., 1007; w. subj., 12183. 
final conj., 1207. 

Quoad, 1237, 1238. 

Quod, causal, 1250; w. verbs of 
feeling, 1258. 

Quoéminus, consec. conj., 1220, 1236. 

Quoniam, causal, 1250. 

Quogue, place of, 505, 1891. 

Quot, correl., 257 ; constr., 706. 

Quottés, temporal, 1237, 

Quum, temporal, 1287, 1244 ff.; 
consec., 1247; causal, 1250; con- 
cess., 1282. 

Quum interim, w. inf., 1801. 


DROPPED or changed, 355, 
861; stems in, nomin. of, 
98; final, quantity of, 1481. 
Rastrum, heterog., 186. 
Ratum, quantity of, 1436. 
Re-, red-, in comps., 486, 615. 
Re, for ris, 822. 
Reciprocal use of pron., 1019. 
Recordor, constr., 788 ff. 
Rectum est, in hypoth. per., 1275. 
Redditives, 706. 
Redundant adj., 200, 
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Redupticated perfects, 344-7; quan- 
tity of, 1434. 

Reduplication of pron., 284. 

téfert, constr., 809. 

Reflective pron., 232; 1018; verbs, 
305 ; accus., 782. 

Refusing, verbs of, 1281. 

Regno, w. gen., 786. 

Regnum decl., 63. 

Rego, constr., 834, 

Relative pronoun, 245; constr., 688 
ff. ; attract., 704; for pers. or de- 
monstr., 401 ; 
ment, 695 ; for two cases, 700; in 
final sent., "1207, 1218; im consec. 
sent., 1290 ; in causal sent., 1251; 
in hypoth. per., 1280; place of, 
‘1388; similar forms of interrog. 
and rel., 1192. é 

Relative participle, 1348. 

Reliquum est, constr., 1222, * 

Reminiscor, constr., 788. 

Remote object, 816. 

Resisto, constr., 888. 

Resolution of sentences, 1418. 

Respondeo, constr., 833. 

Réspublica, decl., 167. 

Rhetorical questions, 1296, C. 

Rhythm, 1507. 

Rivers, gender of names of, 88. 

Rogo, constr., 734. 

Rudis, constr., 767. 

Ris, constr., 948, 

Rari, locative, 934. 

Rutum, quantity of, 1436. 


S sound of, 14; nom. sing. of 

9 stems in, 94; changed to 1, 
82. 

Sacer, compar., 228. 

Saepe, compar., 467. 

Sapphic verse, 1512. 

Satago, constr., 788. 

Satis, comps. of, 824; compar., 466. 

Satur, decl., 62. 

Satua, constr. , 918; quantity of, 1486. 

Scanning, 1518, 

Scarceness, verbs of, 907. 

Scazon, 1511, 

Scidi, quantity of, 1488. 

Scito, for pres. imperat., 1117. 

SZ, 486 ; ; suus, constr., 1020 ff. 


in agr. w. comple- 


SUBJECTS. 


Secondary sentences, 1067, ' 
Secundum, w. ace., 469. 
Semi-deponents, 812. 

Senarian verse, 1507. 

Senex, compar., 224. 

Sentences, kinds of, 616; 1068 ff. as 
subj., 640, 1222; as. ‘obj, 1238 ; 
as appos., 1224. 

Separation, ‘abl, of, 986. 

Sequence of tenses, 11642 of inter- 

_ fog. part., 1109, 1186. 

Servite, constr. ef, 881. 

Sestertius, 1557. 

Si, sin, in dat. plar. 

Si, hypoth. conj., 1259; omitted, 
1264, 1279. 

Silver age, 1563. 

Sim in perf. subj., 328. 

Similis, constr., 863. 

Simple "feet, 1501 ; ; sentence, 616, 

Simodian verse, 1513, 

Simulac, temporal, 1287. 

Sine, w. ‘abl., 470. 

Singular, 42; wanting, 178. 


| Sino, constr., 1204. 


Sitio, constr., 716. 

Situm, quantity of, 1486. 

Slaves, names of, 1541. 

So, or 880, for future, $26, 

Solus, decl., 194. 

Solvends esse, 1834. 

Sdr-— for tér-, suff., 519. 

Sotadic verse, 1516. 

Speech, parts of, 26. 

Spirants, 7. 

Static words, with nec., 729. 

Statum, quantity, 373, 1486. 

Statuo, constr., 1208. 

Stem, 45, 513; of decl., 45; of verbs, 

272 » strengthened, "342, 8. 

Steti, stiti, quantity of, 1483. 

Strophe, 1521. 

Studeo, constr., 888. 

Suadeo, constr., 833. 

Sub, w. acc. or abl., 471, 487; in 
comps., 485, 612, 826. 

Subject, 616; of finite verbs, 625 ; 
omitted, 686; of infin, 1135; 
omitted, 1138; of different pers., 
646; of impers. verbs, 637 ; place 
of, 1386 ; grammatical and logical, 
1400, 


INDEX OF 


Subjective genitive, 758. 

Subjunctive mood, 264, 1078, 1161; 

uses of, 1174 ff, for imperat., 1114, 

1198; ‘of purpose, 1205; in causal 

sent., 1251; in consec. sent., 1218; 

in concess. sent., 1282; in nom. 

commands, 1200; in hypoth. pe- 
riod, 1265, 7; in temporal sent., 

1288 ff; by attraction, 1291; 

causal in quoted reasans, 1255. 

Subordinate conj., 495. 

Substantive omitted, 648; as adj., 
661. 

Subter, w. acc. or abl, 471, 987. 

Suffix, 511. 

Sui, degl., 282; use of, 1018 ff. 

Sum, comps. of, 279; w. two dat., 
850. 

Summus, etc., place of, 188%. 

Sunt qui, ete., 1227, 

Super, w. acc. or abl., 471, 987; in 
comps., 826. 

Superlative degree, 217; of eminence, 
215; formed by adv., 227; as par- 
titive, 178; w. quisque, 1052 ; Ww. 
adverbs, 1008. 

Superus, compar., 222. 

Supines, 265 ; 357-860 ; use of, 1360 
ff. ; quantity of, 1438, 6. 

Supra, W. ace., 469. 

Syllables, division into, 12, 18. 

Synaeresis, 1519. 

Synaloepha, 1519. 

Synapheia, 1519, 2. 

Syncope, 15. 

Synecdoche, 1380. 

Synesis, 1380. 

Syntax, 616 ff.; of pronouns, 1018 
ff.; of the verb, 1063 ff 

Systole, 1458, 1519. 

Syzygy, 1507. 


& 


sound of, 14; nom. sing. of 
9 Stems in, 88; quantity of 
final syll. in, 1481. 
Taedet, constr., 805. 
Talpa, gender of, 53. 
Taking away, verbs of, 855. 
Tamen, place of, 1391. ~ 
Tametsi, concessive, 1281, 
tat—, suff., 552. 
Teaching, verbs of, constr., 784. 


SUBJECTS. 889 


Tempero, constr., 888, 8. 

Temporal conj., 499, 1287; sent. 
1237. 

Tener, deci., 190. ‘ 

Tenses, formation of, 280; in or. obl., 
1296 I; not-past, 1168: of ihdic., 
1080 ff. ; of infin., 1126 ff. ; of op- 
tat. aubj., 1196 ; ‘of aubj., 1162; 
in hypoth. per., 1265, 7; past, 
1168 ; sequence of, 1164, 

Tenus, Ww. gen., 985; w. abl, 470. 

ter-, adv. in, 598, 5. 


-| Tetrameter, 1507, 4. 


pi lireahe ais, 1521, 
Th, 7. 


Theme, 46. 

Thesis, 1504. 

Threatening, verbs of, constr., 881. 

tia-, saff., 551. 

tim, adv. ‘in, 598. 

Time, circumstances of, 949; by abl. 
abs., 966; by partic., 1351; by 
temporal sent., 1287 ff, 

Timeo, constr., 888, 886, 1215. 

tidn-, ‘suff, 520, 

Tmesis, 15. 


| Zo for dor, in imperat., 828. 


tér-, suff, 517. 

Totus, decl., 191. 

Towns, names of, constr., 982 ff. ; 
gender of, 34. 

Trans, w. acc. 469; in comps., 618. 

Transitive verbs, with acc., 712; 
used impersonally, 1312. 

Trees, gender of names of, 34. 

Tribini plébis, 1546. 

tric-, suff., 518, 

Tricdlon, 1520. 

Triémemer, 1507, 6. 

Trimeter, 1507, 4. 

Tristrophon, 1521. 

Trochaic verse, 1512. 

Tu, decl., 521. 

tu-, suff., 521. 

taudon-, suff., 552. 

Tuli formation, 390; quantity, paene 

tira-, suff., 523 

Two nom., w. verb, 643. 


sound of, 14; as #, 5; stems 


U 9 in wu, 45; nom. sing. in @, 


390 “INDEX OF 


187; quantity of final syll. in, 
1480; of increments in, 1449, 

 & for u2, 139. 

Ubi, w. gen., 1007; temporal, 1287. 
Uis for its, 189. 

Ulizei, gen., 69. 

Uilus, decl., 191; use of, 1062. 


ulo-, ula-, suff., 528, 541, 545, 559. , 


Ulird, w. acc., 469; compar., 222, 

tim for drum, 56; for drum, 66. 

Um or tum, 115 ff, 196. 

Unde, final, 1218. 

Undus for endus, 324. 

wnus, decl., 222; use of plur., 208. 

tra-, suff., 535. 

uri-, verbs in, 589. 

Us, fem. nouns in, 72; quantity of 
final syllables in, 1486, 

asus, constr., 923-8 ; w. gen., 764. 

U1, final, 1207 ; consec., 1220; con- 
cess., 12838 ; ‘ut gui, causal, 1258 ; 
ud né for né, 1211; ud w., positive 
adj., 1004. 

Ueer, decl., 191; as interrog., 1045; 
as "rel., 1046; comps. of, 191. 

Uterque, decl., 191; constr., 681. 

ato-, suff, 572. 

itor, constr., 880; gerundive of, 1825. 

Utinam, Ww. subj. .» 1195. 

Utpote gui, 1258. 

Utrum, interrog., 1107, 1186. 


supplied by u, 7. 
9 Vacat, constr., 676. 
Vae, constr., 727. 
Valuing, verbs of, constr., 799. 
Vannus, gender of, 12. 
Ve, prefix, 487. 
Venire in mentem, constr., 791. 
Verb, the, 258 ff. ; voice of, 261; 
moods of, 264 ; tenses of, 266 ff, + 
stems of, 274: ’ conjugation of reg- 
ular, o71 ff; ; principal parts of, 
275 ff ; ; analysis of, 338 ff. ; syntax 
of, 1063 ff. ; ; Omitted, 639, "720. 
Verba sentiendi, 1162. 


SUBJECTS. 


Verbal inceptives, 896. 

Vereor, constr., 1215. 

Véro, place of, 505, 1891. 

Versification, 1499 ff. 

Versus, w. acc., 474. 

Verto, w. two datives, 850._ 

Vescor, constr., 880. 

Vestras, 248. 

Vestrum, Veatri, distinct., 778. 

Veto, constr., 1204. 

Via, decl., 51. 

Videor, constr. , 642, 1146. 

Vir, decl., 62. 

Vis, decl., 128. 

Vocative case, 48 ; constr. of, 973 ff ; 
for nom., 672: place of, 1895 » 
form. in Greek nouns, 70. 

Voice of verbs, 261 ff. ; 1073. 

Volens, idiomatic use of dat. of, 823. 

Volo, constr., 1140, 1204. 

Volus, adj. in, compar., 221. 

Vostrum for vestrum, 235. 

Vowels, sounds of, 4, 14; changes 
in comps., 8364-9; in Greek words, 
1425; short by position, 1428. 

Vulgws, gender of, 72. 


Wr adj. of, 776; verbs of, 
911. 


Warning, verbs of, 793. 
Weights, Roman, 1559. 
Winds, gender of, 33. 

Words, classification of, 25 ff 
Word-questions, 1041 ff, 


formation of, 7; gender of 
9 nom. sing. in, 159 ff. 


yy: only in Greek words, 3. 

Y final, quantity of, 1480. 
Ys final, quantity of, 1486. 
Year, Roman, 1524. 


formation of, 7. 
9 Zeugma, 1878 
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